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I. 

One  afternoon,  in  Rome,  on  the  way 
back  from  the  Aventine,  the  road- 
mender  climbed  on  to  the  tram  as  it 
trotted  slowly  along,  and  fastened  on 
to  its  front,  alongside  of  the  place  of 
the  driver,  a  big  bough  of  budding  bay. 

Might  one  not  seaich  long  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  symbol  of  what  we  may  all  do  by 
onr  life?  Bleakness,  wind,  squalid 
streets,  a  car  full  of  heterogeneous  peo¬ 
ple,  some  very  dull,  most  very  com¬ 
mon  ;  a  laborious  jogtrot  all  the  way. 
But  to  redeem  it  all  with  the  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  beauty  and  the  charm  of  sig¬ 
nificance,  this  laurel  branch. 

Our  language  does  not  possess  any 
single  word  wnerewith  to  sum  up  the 
various  categories  of  things  (made  by 
Nature  or  made  by  man,  intended  sole¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  subserving  by  mere 
coincidence)  which  minister  to  our  or¬ 
ganic  and  many-sided  sesthetio  instincts, 
the  things  which  affect  us  in  that  abso¬ 
lutely  special,  unmistakable,  and  hith¬ 
erto  mysterious  manner  expressed  in 
the  fact  of  our  finding  them  beautiful. 
It  is  of  the  part  which  such  things — 
whether  actually  present  or  merely 
shadowed  in  our  mind — can  play  in  our 
life,  of  the  infiuence  of  the  instinct  for 
beauty  on  the  other  instincts  making 
up  our  nature,  that  I  wish  to  speak  in 
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these  pages.  And  for  this  reason  I 
have  been  glad  to  accept  from  the 
hands  of  chance,  and  of  that  road- 
mender  of  the  tramway,  the  bay  laurel 
as  a  symbol  of  what  we  have  no  word 
to  express — the  aggregate  of  all  art,  all 
poetry,  and  particularly  of  all  poetic 
and  artistic  vision  and  emotion. 

For  the  bay  laurel — laurus  nobilia  of 
botanists — happens  not  merely  to  be 
the  evergreen,  unfading  plant  into 
which  Apollo  metamorphosed,  while 
pursuing,  the  maiden  whom  he  loved, 
even  as  the  poet,  the  artist,  turns  into 
immortal  shapes  his  own  quite  personal 
and  transitory  moods  ;  it  is  a  plant  of 
noblest  utility,  averting,  as  the  an¬ 
cients  thought,  lightning  from  the 
dwellings  it  surrounded,  even  as  disin¬ 
terested  love  for  beauty  averts  from  our 
minds  the  dangers  which  fall  on  the 
vain  and  the  covetous ;  and  curing 
many  aches  and  fevers,  even  as  the  con¬ 
templation  of  beauty  refreshes  and  in¬ 
vigorates  our  spirit.  Indeed,  we  seem 
to  be  reading  a  description  no  longer 
of  the  virtues  of  the  bay  laurel,  but  of 
the  virtues  of  all  beautiful  sights  and 
sounds,  of  all  beautiful  thoughts  and 
emotions,  in  reading  the  following 
quaint  and  charming  words  of  an  old 
herbal  : 

'*  The  bay  leaves  are  of  as  necessary  nse  as 
any  other  in  garden  or  orchard,  for  they  serve 
both  for  pleasure  and  profit,  both  for  oma- 
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ment  and  nse,  both  for  honest  civil  uses  and 
for  physio  ;  yea,  both  for  the  sick  and  for  the 
soond,  both  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead. 
The  bay  serveth  to  adorn  the  house  of  God  as 
well  as  of  man,  to  procure  warmth,  comfort, 
and  strength  to  the  limbs  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  ;  to  season  vessels  wherein  are  pre¬ 
served  our  meats  as  well  as  our  drinks  ;  to 
crown  or  encircle  as  a  garland  the  heads  of  the 
living,  and  to  stick  and  deck  forth  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  ;  so  that,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  we  have  still  nse  of  it,  we  have  still  need 
of  it.” 

The  Bymbol  is  too  perfect  to  require 
any  commentary.  Let  me  therefore 
pass  on  without  additional  delay  to  ex¬ 
plain,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  why 
the  Beantiful  should  possess  such  power 
for  good,  and  to  point  out  before  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  detailed  account  of  any  of 
them  in  especial  what  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  moral  functions  of  aesthetic  emotion 
and  contemplation  may  be  said  to  be. 
And,  6rst,  for  the  why.  Beauty,  save 
by  a  metaphorical  application  of  the 
word,  is  not  in  the  least  the  same  thing 
as  goodness,  any  more  than  beauty  (de¬ 
spite  Keats’s  famous  assertion)  is  the 
same  thing  as  truth.  These  three  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  soul’s  eternal  pursuit  have 
different  objects,  different  laws,  and 
fundamentally  different  origins.  But 
the  energies  which  express  themselves 
in  thtir  pursuit — energies  vital,  primor¬ 
dial,  and  necessary  even  to  man’s  physi¬ 
cal  survival — have  all  been  evolved 
under  the  same  stress  of  adaptation  of 
the  human  creature  to  its  surround¬ 
ings  ;  and  have  therefore,  in  their  be¬ 
ginnings  and  in  their  ceaseless  growth, 
been  perpetually  working  in  concert, 
meeting,  crossing,  and  strengthening 
cue  another,  until  they  have  become 
indissolubly  woven  together  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  great  and  organic  coincidences. 

It  is  these  coincidences  which  all 
Mgher  philosophy,  from  Plato  down¬ 
ward,  has  forever  strained  to  expound  ; 
these  coincidences,  which  all  religion 
and  all  poetry  have  taken  for  granted  ; 
and  to  three  of  which  I  desire  to  call 
attention,  persuaded  as  I  am  that  the 
scientific  progress  of  our  day  will  make 
short  work  of  all  the  spurious  aestheti¬ 
cism  and  all  the  shortsighted  ntilita- 
lianism  which  have  cast  doubts  upon 
the  intimate  and  vital  connection  be¬ 
tween  beauty  and  every  other  noble  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  living.  The  three  coinci¬ 
dences  l  haxechosen  are  :  that  between 
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development  of  the  ffisthetic  faculties 
and  the  development  of  the  altruistic 
instincts ;  that  between  development 
of  a  sense  of  aesthetic  harmony  and  a 
sense  of  the  higher  harmonies  of  uni¬ 
versal  life  ;  and,  before  everything  else, 
the  coincidence  between  the  preference 
for  aesthetic  pleasures  and  the  nobler 
growth  of  the  individual. 

The  particular  emotion  produced  in 
us  by  such  things  as  are  beautiful,  works 
of  art  or  of  nature,  recollections  and 
thoughts  as  well  as  sights  and  sounds, 
the  emotion  of  aesthetic  pleasure  has 
been  recognized  ever  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time  as  of  a  mysteriously  en¬ 
nobling  quality.  All  philosophers,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Plato,  have  told  us  that ; 
and  the  religious  instinct  of  all  man¬ 
kind  has  practically  proclaimed  it,  by 
employing  for  the  worship  of  the  high¬ 
est  powers,  nay,  by  employing  for  the 
mere  designation  of  the  godhead,  beau¬ 
tiful  sights  and  sounds,  and  words  by 
which  beautiful  sights  and  sounds  are 
suggested.  Nay,  there  has  always 
lurked  in  men’s  minds,  and  expressed 
itself  in  the  metaphors  of  men’s  speech 
— an  intuition  that  the  Beautiful  is  in 
some  manner  one  cf  the  primordial 
and,  so  to  speak,  cosmic  powers  of  the 
world.  The  theories  of  various  schools 
of  mental  science,  and  the  practice  of 
various  schools  of  art,  the  practice  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  persons  styled  by  them¬ 
selves  aesthetes  and  by  others  decadents, 
have  indeed  attempted  to  reduce  man’s 
relations  with  the  great  world-power 
Beauty  to  mere  intellectual  dilettantism 
or  sensual  superfineness.  But  the  gen¬ 
eral  intuition  has  not  been  shaken — the 
general  intuition  which  felt  iu  Beauty 
a  superhuman,  and,  in  that  sense,  a 
truly  divine  power.  And  now  it  must 
become  evident  that  the  methods  of 
modern  psychology,  of  the  great  new 
science  of  body  and  soul,  are  beginning 
to  explain  the  reasonableness  of  this 
intuition,  or,  at  all  events,  to  show 
very  plainly  in  what  direction  we  must 
look  for  the  explanation  thereof.  This 
much  can  now  be  asserted,  and  can  be 
indicated  even  to  those  least  versed  in 
recent  psychological  study,  to  wit,  that 
the  power  of  Beauty,  the  essential 
power  therefore  of  art,  is  due  to  the 
relations  of  certain  visible  and  audible 
forms  with  the  chief  nervou4  and  vital 
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functions  of  all  sensitive  creatures ; 
relations  established  throughout  the 
whole  process  of  human  ana,  perhaps, 
oven  of  animal  evolution  ;  relations 
seated  in  the  depths  of  our  activities, 
but  radiating  upward  even  like  our 
vague,  organic  sense  of  comfort  and 
discomfort ;  and  |)ermeating,  even  like 
our  obscure  relations  with  atmospheric 
conditions,  into  our  highest  and  clearest 
consciousness,  coloring  and  altering 
the  whole  groundwork  of  our  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Such  is  the  primordial 
and,  in  a  sense,  cosmic  power  of  the 
Beautiful ;  a  power  whose  very  growth, 
whose  constantly  more  complex  nature 
pioclaiins  its  necessary  and  beneficial 
action  in  human  evolution.  It  is  the 
power  of  making  human  beings  live, 
for  the  moment,  in  a  more  organically 
vigorous  and  harmonious  fashion,  as 
mountain  air  or  sea-wind  makes  them 
live,  but  with  the  ditlerence  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  bodily,  but  very  esentially 
the  spiritual  life,  the  life  of  thought 
and  emotion,  which  is  thus  raised  to 
unusual  harmony  and  vigor.  I  maj 
illustrate  the  matter  by  a  very  indi¬ 
vidual  instance,  which  will  bring  to^the 
memory  of  each  of  my  readers  the  vivi¬ 
fying  power  of  some  beautiful  sight  or 
sound  or  beautiful  description.  I  was 
seated  working  by  my  window,  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  London  outlook  of  nar¬ 
row  gray  sky,  endless  gray  roofs,  and 
rnsty  elm-tops,  when  I  iJecame  con¬ 
scious  of  a  certain  increase  of  vitality, 
almost  as  if  I  had  drunk  a  glass  of 
wine,  because  a  band  somewhere  or 
other  had  begun  to  play.  Suddenly, 
after  various  indifferent  pieces,  it  began 
a  certain  piece,  by  Handel  or  in  Han¬ 
del’s  style,  of  which  I  have  never  known 
the  name,  but  which  I  have  always 
called  for  myself  the  Te  Deum  tune. 
And  then  it  seemed  as  if  my  soul,  and 
according  to  the  sensations,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  my  body  even^  were  caught 
up  on  those  notes,  and  were  striking 
out  as  if  swimming  in  a  great  breezy 
sea ;  or  as  if  it  had  put  forth  wings 
and  risen  into  a  great  free  space  of  air. 
And,  noticing  my  feelings,  I  seemed  to 
be  conscious  that  those  notes  were 
being  played  on  me,  my  fibres  becoming 
the  strings,  so  that  as  the  notes  moved 
and  soared  and  swelled  and  radiated 
like  stars  and  suns,  I  also  being  identi¬ 


fied  with  sound,  having  become  appar¬ 
ently  the  sound  itself,  must  needs  move 
and  soar  with  them. 

We  can  all  recollect  a  dozen  instances 
in  which  architecture,  music,  painting, 
or  some  sudden  sight  of  sea  or  moun¬ 
tain,  has  thus  affected  us ;  and  all 
poetry,  particularly  all  great  lyric  poet¬ 
ry — Goethe’s,  Schiller’s,  Wordsworth’s, 
and,  above  all.  Browning’s — is  full-  of 
the  record  of  such  experience. 

1  have  said  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  aesthetic  heightening  of  our 
vitality  (and  this  that  I  have  been  de¬ 
scribing  is,  I  pray  you  to  observe,  the 
aesthetic  phenomenon  par  excellence), 
and  such  heightening  of  vitality  as  we 
experience  from  going  into  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  or  taking  fortifying  food 
— the  difference  between  the  aesthetic 
and  the  mere  physiological  pleasurable 
excitement  consists  herein,  that  in  the 
case  of  an  impression,  not  of  bodily 
comfort  but  of  beauty,  it  is  not  merely 
our  physical  life  but  our  spiritual  life 
which  is  suddenly  rendered  more  vigor¬ 
ous.  We  do  not  merely  breathe  better 
and  digest  better,  though  that  is  no 
small  gain,  but  we  seem  to  know  bet¬ 
ter  :  under  the  vitalizing  touch  of  the 
Beautiful,  our  consciousness  seems 
filled  with  the  affirmation  of  what  life 
is,,  what  is  worth  being,  what  among 
our  many  thoughts  and  acts  and  feel¬ 
ings  are  real  and  organic  and  impor¬ 
tant,  what  among  the  many  possible 
moods  is  the  real,  eternal  ourself. 

Such  are  the  great  forces  of  Nature 
gathered  up  in  what  we  call  the  cesthetic 
phenomenon,  and  it  is  these  forces  of 
Nature  which,  stolen  from  heaven  by 
the  man  of  genius  or  the  nation  of 
genius,  and  welded  together  in  music 
or  architecture,  in  visual  art  or  written, 
give  to  the  great  work  of  art  its  power 
to  quicken  the  life  of  our  soul. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  indicate 
how,  by  its  essential  nature,  by  the 
primordial  power  it  embodies,  all 
Beauty,  and  particularly  Beauty  in  art, 
lends  to  fortify  and  refine  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  individual. 

But  this  is  only  half  of  the  question, 
for,  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
beautiful  things  and  beautiful  thoughts, 
in  order  to  obtain  in  the  highest  po¬ 
tency  those  potent  sesthetic  emotions, 
the  individual  must  undergo  a  course 
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of  self-training,  of  self-initiation,  which 
in  its  turn  elicits  and  improTes  some  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  his  soul.  Nay, 
in  all  true  {esthetic  training  there  must 
needs  be — as  every  great  writer  on  art 
has  felt,  from  Plato  to  Buskin,  but 
none  has  expressed  as  clearly  as  Mr. 
Pater — into  all  aesthetic  training  there 
must  needs  enter  an  ethical,  almost  an 
ascetic  element. 

The  greatest  art  bestows  pleasure  just 
in  proportion  as  people  are  capable  of 
buying  that  pleasure  at  the  price  of  at¬ 
tention,  intelligence,  and  reverent  sym¬ 
pathy.  For  great  art  is  such  as  is  rich¬ 
ly  endowed,  full  of  variety,  subtlety, 
and  suggest! veness  ;  full  of  delightful- 
uess  enough  for  a  lifetime,  the  lifetime 
of  generations  and  generations  of  men  ; 
great  art  is  to  its  true  lovers  like  Cleo¬ 
patra  to  Antony — “  age  cannot  wither 
it,  nor  custom  stale  its  infinite  variety.” 
Nay,  when  it  is  the  greatest  art  of  all, 
the  art  produced  by  the  marvellous  art¬ 
ist,  the  most  gifted  race,  and  the  long¬ 
est  centuries,  we  find  ourselves  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  something  which,  like  Nature 
itself,  contains  more  beauty,  incor¬ 
porates  more  thought,  and  works  more 
miracles  than  most  of  us  have  facul¬ 
ties  to  fully  appreciate.  So  that,  in 
some  of  Titian’s  pictures  and  Michael 
Angelo’s  frescoes,  the  Olympia  Hermes, 
certain  cantos  of  Dante  and  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  fugues  of  Bach  and  scenes 
of  Mozart,  we  can  each  of  us,  looking 
our  closest,  feeling  our  uttermost,  see 
and  feel  perhaps  but  a  trifling  portion 
of  what  there  is  to  be  seen  and  felt, 
leaving  other  aides,  other  perfections, 
to  be  appreciated  by  our  neighbors  ; 
till  it  comes  to  pa'ss  that  we  find  differ¬ 
ent  persons  very  differently  delighted 
by  the  same  masterpiece,  and  account¬ 
ing  most  discrepantly  for  their  delight 
in  it. 

Now  such  pleasure  as  this  requires 
not  merely  a  vast  amount  of  activity  on 
our  part,  since  all  pleasure,  even  the 
lowest,  is  the  expression  of  an  activity  ; 
it  requires  a  vast  amount  of  attention, 
of  intelligence,  of  what,  in  races  or  in 
individuals,  means  special  training. 

There  is  a  sad  confusion  in  men’s 
minds  on  the  very  essential  subject  of 
pleasure.  We  tend,  most  of  us,  to  op¬ 
pose  the  idea  of  pleasure  to  the  idea  of 
work,  effort,  strenuousness,  patience ; 


and,  therefore,  recognize  as  pleasures 
only  those  which  cost  none  of  those 
things,  or  as  little  as  possible,  pleasuies 
which,  instead  of  being  produced 
through  our  will  and  act,  impose  them- 
selves  upon  us  from  outside.  In  all  art 
— for  art  stands  halfway  between  the 
sensual  and  emotional  experiences  aud 
the  experiences  of  the  mere  reasoning 
intellect — in  all  art  there  is  necessarily 
an  element  which  thus  imposes  itsslf 
upon  us  from  without,  an  element 
which  takes  and  catches  us :  color, 
strangeness  of  outline,  sentimental  or 
terrible  quality,  rhythm,  modulation  or 
clang  which  tickles  the  ear.  But  the 
art  which  thus  takes  and  catches  our 
attention  the  most  easily,  asking  noth¬ 
ing  in  return,  or  next  to  nothing,  is 
also  the  poorest  art — the  oleograph,  the 
pretty  woman  in  the  fashion-plate,  the 
caricature,  the  representation  of  some 
domestic  or  harrowing  scene,  children 
being  put  to  bed,  babes  in  the  wood, 
railway  accidents,  etc.  ;  or  again,  dance 
or  march  music,  and  aphorisms  in  verse. 
It  catches  your  attention,  instead  of 
vour  attention  catching  it ;  but  it  speed¬ 
ily  ceases  to  interest,  gives  you  nothing 
more,  cloys,  or  comes  to  a  dead  stop. 
It  resembles  thus  far  mere  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures— a  savory  dish,  a  glass  of  good 
wine,  an  excellent  cigar,  a  warm  bed, 
which  impose  themselves  on  the  nerves 
without  expenditure  of  attention  ;  with 
the  result,  of  course,  that  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  remains,  a  sensual  impression  dying, 
so  to  speak,  childless,  a  barren,  discon¬ 
nected  thing,  without  place  in  the 
memory,  unmarried  as  it  is  to  the  mem¬ 
ory’s  clients,  thought  and  human  feel- 
ing. 

If  so  many  people  prefer  poor  art  to 
great,  ’tis  because  they  refuse  to  give, 
through  inability  or  unwillingness,  as 
much  of  their  soul  as  great  art  requires 
for  its  enjoyment.  And  it  is  noticeable 
that  busy  men,  coming  to  art  for  pleas¬ 
ure  when  they  are  too  weary  for  atten¬ 
tion  or  thought,  so  often  prefer  the  sen¬ 
sation-novel,  the  music-hall  song,  and 
such  painting  as  is  but  a  costlier  kind 
of  oleograph  ;  treating  all  other  art  as 
humbug,  and  art  in  general  as  a  trifle 
wherewith  to  wile  away  a  lazy  moment, 
a  trifle  about  which  every  man  can 
know  what  he  likes  best. 

Thus  it  is  that  great  art  makes,  by 
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coincidence,  the  same  demands  as  noble 
thinking  and  acting.  For,  even  as  all 
noble  sports  develop  muscle,  develop 
eye,  skill,  quickness  and  pluck  in  bodily 
movement,  qualities  which  are  valuable 
also  in  the  practical  business  of  life  ; 
so  also  the  appreciation  gf  noble  kinds 
of  art  implies  the  acquisition  of  habits 
of  accuracy,  of  patience,  of  respectful¬ 
ness  and  suspension  of  judgment,  of 
preference  of  future  good  over  present, 
of  harmony  and  clearness,  of  sympathy 
(when  we  come  to  literary  art),  judg¬ 
ment  and  kindly  fairness,  which  are  all 
of  them  useful  to  our  neighbors  and 
ourselves  in  the  many  contingencies 
and  obscurities  of  real  life.  Now  this 
is  not  so  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses  ;  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  do 
not  increase  by  sharing,  and  sometimes 
cannot  be  shared  at  all ;  they  are,  more¬ 
over,  evanescent,  leaving  us  no  richer  ; 
above  all,  they  cultivate  in  ourselves 
qualities  useful  only  for  that  particular 
enjoyment.  Thus,  a  highly  discrimi¬ 
nating  palate  may  have  saved  the  life 
of  animals  and  savages,  but  what  can 
its  subtleness  do  nowadays  beyond  mak¬ 
ing  us  into  gormandizers  and  winebib- 
bers,  or,  at  best,  into  cooks  and  tasters 
for  the  service  of  gormandizing  and 
winebibbing  persons  ? 

Delight  in  beautiful  things  and  in 
beautiful  thoughts  requires,  therefore, 
a  considerable  exercise  of  the  will  and 
the  attention,  such  as  is  not  demanded 
by  our  lower  enjoyments.  Indeed,  it 
is  probably  this  absence  of  moral  and 
intellectual  effort  which  recommends 
such  lower  kinds  of  pleasure  to  a  large 
number  of  persons.  1  have  said  lower 
hinds  of  pleasure,  because  there  are 
other  enjoyments  besides  those  of  the 
senses  which  entail  no  moral  improve¬ 
ment  in  ourselves  :  the  enjoyments  con¬ 
nected  with  vanity.  Even  if  any  of  us 
could  be  sure  of  being  impeccable  on 
these  points,  we  should  not  be  too  hard 
on  the  persons  and  the  classes  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  conscious  of  no  other  kind 
of  enjoyment.  They  are  not  necessarily 
base,  not  necessarily  sensual  or  vain, 
because  they  care  only  for  bodily  indul¬ 
gence,  for  notice  andf  gain.  They  are 
very  likely  not  base,  but  only  apathetic, 
slothful,  or  very  tired.  The  noble 
sport,  the  intellectual  problem,  the 
weat  work  of  art,  the  divinely  beauti¬ 
ful  effect  in  Nature,  require  that  one 


should  give  one’s  self ;  the  French- 
cooked  dinner  as  much  as  the  pot  of 
beer ;  the  game  of  chance,  whether 
with  clean  cards  at  a  club  or  with’ 
greasy  ones  in  a  taproom  ;  the  outdoing 
of  one’s  neighbors,  whether  by  the  out- 
at-elbows  heroes  of  Zola  or  the  polished 
heroes  of  Balzac,  require  no  such  com¬ 
ing  forward  of  the  soul  :  they  take  us, 
without  any  need  for  our  giving  our¬ 
selves.  Hence,  as  I  have  just  said,  the 
preference  for  them  does  not  imply 
original  baseness,  but  only  lack  of  high¬ 
er  energy.  We  can  judge  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  can  taste  no  other 
pleasures  by  remembering  what  the  best 
of  us  are  when  we  are  tired  or  ill  : 
vaguely  craving  for  interests,  sensa¬ 
tions,  emotions,  variety,  but  quite  un¬ 
able  to  procure  them  through  our  own 
effort,  and  longing  for  them  to  come  to 
us  from  without.  Now,  in  our  still 
very  badlv  organized  world,  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  people  are  condemned 
by  the  tyranny  of  poverty  or  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  fashion,  to  be,  when  the  day’s 
work  or  the  day’s  business  is  done,  in 
just  such  a  condition  of  fatigue  and 
languor,  of  craving,  therefore,  for  the 
baser  kinds  of  pleasure.  We  all  recog¬ 
nize  that  this  is  the  case  with  what  we 
call  poor  people,  and  that  this  is  why 
poor  people  are  apt  to  prefer  the  public- 
house  to  the  picture-gallery  or  the  con¬ 
cert-room.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the 
purpose  were  we  to  acknowledge  that  it 
IS  largely  the  case  with  the  rick,  and 
that  for  that  reason  the  rich  are  apt  to 
take  more  pleasure  in  ostentatious  dis¬ 
play  of  their  properties  than  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  such  beauty  as  is  accessible 
to  all  men.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  the  barbarous  condition  we 
are  pleased  to  call  civilization,  that  so 
many  rich  men — thousands  daily — are 
systematically  toiling  and  moiling  till 
they  are  unable  to  enjoy  any  pleasure 
which  requires  vigor  of  mind  and  at¬ 
tention,  rendering  themselves  impotent 
from  sheer  fatigue,  to  enjoy  the  de¬ 
lights  which  life  gives  generously  to  all 
those  who  fervently  seek  them.  And 
what  for?  Largely  for  the  sake  of 
those  pleasures  which  can  be  had  only 
for  money,  but  which  can  be  enjoyed 
without  using  one’s  soul. 

Thus  it  is  that  real  aesthetic  keenness 
— and  aesthetic  keenness,  as  1  shall 
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show  hereafter,  means  appreciating 
beauty,  not  collecting  beautiful  proper¬ 
ties — means  a  development  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  patience,  attention,  reverence, 
and  of  that  vigor  of  soul  which  is  not 
called  forth,  but  rather  impaired,  by 
the  coaiser  enjoyments  of  the  senses 
and  of  vanity.  So  far,  therefore,  we 
have  seen  that  the  capacity  for  aesthetic 
pleasure  presupposes  a  certain  nobility 
m  the  individual.  1  think  I  can  show 
that  the  preference  for  aesthetic  pleas¬ 
ure  implies  also  a  happier  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  and  his  fellows. 

But  the  cultivation  of  our  aesthetic 
pleasures  does  not  merely  necessitate 
our  improvement  in  certain  ^ery  essen¬ 
tial  moral  qualities.  It  tends,  as  much, 
in  a  way,  as  the  cultivation  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  the  sympathies,  to  make  us 
live  chiefly  in  the  spirit ;  in  which 
alone,  as  philosophers  and  mystics  have 
rightly  understood,  there  is  safety  from 
the  worst  miseries  and  room  for  the 
most  complete  happiness.  Only,  we 
shall  learn  from  the  study  of  our  aes¬ 
thetic  pleasures  that  while  the  stoics 
and  mystics  have  been  right  in  aflirm- 
ing  that  the  spirit  only  can  give  the 
highest  good,  they  have  been  fatally 
wrong  in  the  reason  for  their  prefer¬ 
ence.  And  we  may  learn  from  our 
aesthetic  experiences  that  the  spirit  is 
useful,  not  in  detaching  us  from  the 
enjoyable  things  of  life,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  giving  us  their  consum¬ 
mate  possession.  The  spirit— one  of 
whose  most  precious  capacities  is  that 
it  enables  us  to  print  off  all  outside 
things  on  to  ourselves,  to  store  moods 
and  emotions,  to  recombine  and  rein¬ 
force  past  impressions  into  present  ones 
— the  spirit  puts  pleasure  more  into  our 
own  keeping,  making  it  more  indepen¬ 
dent  of  time  and  place,  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and,  what  is  equally  important, 
independent  of  other  people’s  strivings 
after  pleasure,  by  which  our  own,  while 
they  clash  and  hamper,  are  so  often 
fatally  impeded. 

For  our  intimate  commerce  with 
beautiful  things  and  beautiful  thoughts 
does  not  exist  only,  or  even  chiefly,  at 
the  moment  of  seeing,  or  bearing,  or 
reading  ;  nay,  if  the  beautiful  touched 
us  -only  at  such  separate  and  special 
moments,  the  beautiful  would  play  but 
an  insignificant  part  in  our  existence. 
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As  a  fact,  those  moments  represent 
very  often  only  the  act  of  storage,  or 
not  much  more.  Our  real  aesthetic  life 
is  in  ourselves,  often  isolated  from  the 
beautiful  words,  objects,  or  sounds ; 
sometimes  almost  unconscious ;  per¬ 
meating  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  life  in 
certain  highly  aesthetic  individuals, 
and,  however  mixed  with  other  activi¬ 
ties,  as  constant  as  the  life  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  sympathies  ;  nay,  as  constant 
as  the  life  of  assimilation  and  motion. 
We  can  live  off  a  beautiful  object,  we 
can  live  by  its  means,  even  when  its 
visible  or  audible  image  is  partially, 
nay,  sometimes  wholly,  obliterated ; 
for  the  emotional  condition  can  survive 
the  image  and  be  awakened  at  the  mere 
name,  awakened  sufficiently  to  heighten 
the  emotion  caused  by  other  images  of 
beauty.  We  can  sometimes  feel,  so  to 
speak,  the  spiritual  companionship  and 
comfort  of  a  work  of  art,  or  of  a  scene 
in  Nature,  nay,  almost  its  particular 
caress  to  our  whole  being,  w'hen  the 
work  of  art  or  the  scene  has  grown  faint 
in  our  memory,  but  the  emotion  it 
awakened  has  kept  warm. 

Now  this  possibility  of  storing  for 
later  use,  of  increasing  by  combination, 
the  impressions  of  beautiful  things, 
makes  art — and  by  art  I  mean  all 
aesthetic  activity^  whether  in  the  pro¬ 
fessed  artist  who  creates  or  the  uncon¬ 
scious  artist  who  assimilates — the  type 
of  such  pleasures  as  are  within  our  own 
keeping,  and  makes  the  aesthetic  life 
typical  also  of  that  life  of  the  spirit  in 
which  alone  we  can  realize  any  kind  of 
human  freedom.  We  shall  all  of  us 
meet  with  examples  thereof  if  we  seek 
through  our  consciousness.  That  such 
things  existed  w'as  made  clear  to  me 
during  a  weary  period  of  illness,  for 
which  I  shall  always  be  grateful,  since 
it  taught  me,  in  those  months  of  in¬ 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  that  there  is  a 
safe  kind  of  pleasure,  a  pleasure  we  can 
defer.  I  spent  part  of  that  lime  at 
Tangier,  surrounded  by  all  things 
which  could  delight  me,  but  in  noue 
of  which  I  took  any  real  delight.  I 
did  not  enjoy  Tangier  at  the  time,  but 
I  have  enjoyed  Tangier  ever  since,  on 
the  principle  of  the  bee  eating  its 
honey  months  after  making  it.  The 
reality  of  Tangier,  I  mean  the  reality 
of  my  presence  there,  and  the  state  of 
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my  nerves,  were  not  in  the  relation  of 
I  enjoynoent ;  but  the  image  of  Tangier, 
the  remembrance  of  what  I  saw  and 
j  did  there,  has  often  since  been  with  my 

L  ego  in  the  relation  of  the  greatest  en- 

:l  joyment. 

After  all,  is  it  not  often  the  case  with 
pictures,  statues,  journeys,  and  the 

reading  of  books  ?  The  weariness  en¬ 
tailed,  the  mere  continuity  of  looking 
or  attending,  quite  apart  from  tiresome 
accompanying  circumstances,  make  the 
apparently  real  act,  what  we  expect  to 
be  the  act  of  enjoyment,  quite  illusory  ; 
®  like  Coleridge,  we  see,  not  feel,  how 
beautiful  things  are.  Later  on,  all 

odious  accompanying  circumstances  are 
utterly  forgotten,  eliminated,  and  the 
weariness  is  gone  :  we  enjoy  not  merely 
unhampered  by  accidents,  but  in  the 
very  way  our  heart  desires.  For  we 
can  choose — our  mood  unconsciously 
does  it  for  us— the  right  moment  and 
right  accessories  for  consuming  some 
of  our  stored  delights  ;  moreover,  we 
can  add  what  condiments  and  make 
what  mixtures  suit  us  best  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  We  draw  not  merely  upon  one 
past  reality,  making  its  essentials  pres¬ 
ent,  but  upon  dozens.  To  revert  to 
Tangier  (whose  experience  first  brought 
these  possibilities  clearly  before  me),  I 
'  find  I  enjoy  it  in  connection  with  Ven- 
;  ice,  the  mixture  having  a  special  round¬ 
ness  of  tone  or  flavor.  Similarly,  I 
once  heard  Bach’s  Magnificat,  with  St. 
Mark’s  of  .Venice  as  a  background  in 
my  imagination  ;  certain  moonlight 
songs  of  Schumann  have  blended  won¬ 
derfully  with  remembrances  of  old  Ital¬ 
ian  villas.  King  Solomon,  in  all  his 
ships,  could  not  have  carried  the  things 
which  I  can  draw,  in  less  than  a  sec¬ 
ond,  from  one  tiny  convolution  of  my 
brain,  from  one  corner  of  my  mind  ; 
^  no  Faust  that  ever  lived  had  spells 
which  could  evoke  such  kingdoms  and 
worlds  as  any  one  of  us  can  conjure  up 
with  certain  words  :  Greece,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  Orpheus,  Robin  Hood,  Mary 
j  Stuart,  Ancient  Rome,  the  Far  East. 
And  here,  as  fit  illustration  of  these 
beneficent  powers,  which  can  free  us 
from  a  life  where  we  are  stilled  and 
raise  us  into  a  life  where  we  can  breathe 
and  grow,  let  me  record  my  gratitude 
to  a  certain  young  goat,  which,  on  one 
occasion,  turned  what  might  have  been 


a  detestable  hour  into  a  pleasant  one. 
The  goat,  or  rather  kid,  a  charming 
gazelle  like  creature,  with  budding 
horns  and  broad,  hard  forehead,  was 
one  of  my  fourteen  fellow-passengers  in 
a  third-class  carriage  on  a  certain  bank 
holiday  Saturday.  Riding  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  such  crowded  misery  had  cast  a 
general  gloom  over  all  the  holiday¬ 
makers  ;  they  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  coming  outing  in  sullen  hatred  of 
all  their  neighbors  ;  and  I  confess  that 
I  too  began  to  wonder  whether  bank 
holiday  was  an  altogether  delightful  in¬ 
stitution.  But  the  goat  had  no  such 
doubts.  Leaning  against  the  boy  who 
was  taking  it  holiday-making,  it  tried 
very  gently  to  climb  and  bntt,  and  to 
play  with  its  sulky  fellow-travellers. 
And  as  it  did  so  it  seemed  to  radiate  a 
sort  of  poetry  on  everything  ;  vague 
impressions  of  rocks,  woods,  hedges, 
the  Alps,  Italy,  and  Greece  ;  mythol¬ 
ogy,  of  course,  and  that  amusement  of 
“  joner  avec  des  ch6vres  apprivoisees,” 
which  that  great  charmer  M.  Renan 
has  attributed  to  his  charming  Greek 
people.  And,  as  I  realized  the  joy  of 
the  goat  on  finding  itself  among  the 
beech  woods  and  short  grass  of  the  Hert¬ 
fordshire  hills,  1  began  also  to  see  my 
other  fellow-travellers  no  longer  as 
surly  people  resenting  each  other’s  pres¬ 
ence,  but  as  happy  human  beings  ad¬ 
mitted  once  more  to  the  pleasant  things 
of  life  :  the  goat  had  quite  put  me  in 
concert  with  bank  holiday.  When  it 
got  out  of  the  train  at  Berkhampstead, 
the  emptier  carriage  seemed  suddenly 
more  crowded,  and  my  fellow-travellers 
more  discontented ;  but  I  remained 
quite  pleased,  and  when  I  had  alighted, 
found  that  instead  of  a  horrible  jour¬ 
ney,  I  could  remember  only  a  rather 
charming  little  adventure.  That  bene¬ 
ficent  goat  had  acted  as  Pegassus  ;  and 
on  its  small  back  my  spirit  had  ridden 
off  to  the  places  it  loves.  In  this  fash¬ 
ion  does  the  true  aesthete  tend  to  pre¬ 
fer,  even  like  the  austerest  moral isi, 
the  delights  which,  being  of  the  spirit, 
are  most  independent  of  circumstances 
and  most  in  the  individual’s  own  power. 

The  habit  of  aesthetic  enjoyment 
makes  this  epicurean  into  an  ascetic. 
He  builds  as  little  as  possible  on- the 
things  of  the  senses  and  the  moment, 
knowing  how  little,  in  comparison,  wo 
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have  either  in  our  power.  For,  even  if 
the  desired  object,  person,  or  circum¬ 
stance  comes,  how  often  does  it  not 
come  at  the  wrong  hour !  In  this 
world,  which  mankind  still  fits  so  bad¬ 
ly,  the  wish  and  the  realization  are 
rarely  in  unison,  rarely  in  harmony, 
but  follow  each  other,  most  often,  like 
vibrations  of  difi’erent  instruments,  at 
intervals  which  can  only  jar.  The 
n'est-ce  que  cela,  the  inability  to  enjoy, 
of  successful^ambition  and  favored  pas¬ 
sionate  love  is  famous  ;  and  short  of 
love  even  and  ambition,  we  all  know 
the  flatness  of  much-desired  pleasures. 
Ring  Solomon,  who  had  not  been 
enough .  of  an  ascetic,  as  we  all  know, 
and  therefore  ended  off  in  cynicism, 
had  learned  that  there  is  not  only  satiety 
as  a  result  of  enjoyment,  but  a  sort  of 
satiety  also,  an  absence  of  keenness,  an 
incapacity  for  caring,  due  to  the  defer¬ 
ring  of  enjoyment.  He  doubtless  knew, 
among  other  items  of  vanity,  that  our 
wishes  are  often  fulfilled  without  our 
even  knowing  it,  so  indifferent  have  we 
become  through  long  waiting,  or  so 
changed  in  our  wants. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  modest  cer¬ 
tainty  of  all  pleasure  derived  from  the 
Beautiful  will  accustom  the  perfect 
aesthete  to  seek  for  the  like  in  other 
branches  of  activity.  Accustomed  to 
the  happiness  which  is  in  his  own  keep¬ 
ing,  he  will  view  with  suspicion  all 
craving  for  satisfactions  which  are  be¬ 
yond  his  control ;  he  will  not  ask  to  be 
given  the  moon,  and  he  will  not  even 
wish  to  be  given  it,  lest  the  wish  should 
grow  into  a  want ;  he  will  make  the 
best  of  candles  and  glowworms  and  of 
distant  heavenly  luminaries ;  more¬ 
over,  being  accustomed  to  enjoy  the 
mere  sight  of  things  as  much  as  other 
folk  do  their  possession,  he  will  proba¬ 
bly  actually  prefer  that  the  moon 
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should  be  hanging  in  the  heavens,  and 
not  on  his  staircase. 

Again,  having  experience  of  the 
aesthetic  pleasures  which  involve,  in 
their  sober  waking  bliss,  no  wear  and 
tear,  no  reaction  of  satiety,  he  will  not 
care  much  for  the  more  rapturous  pleas¬ 
ures  of  passion  and  success,  which  al¬ 
ways  cost  as  much  as  they  are  worth. 
He  will  be  unwilling  to  run  into  such 
debt  with  his  own  feelings,  having 
learned  from  aesthetic  pleasure  that 
there  are  modes  of  soul  which,  instead 
of  impoverishing,  enrich  it. 

Thus  does  the  commerce  with  beau¬ 
tiful  things  and  beautiful  thoughts  tend 
to  develop  in  us  that  healthy  amount 
of  asceticism  which  is  necessary  for 
every  workable  scheme  tending  to  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  and  the  plu¬ 
rality  :  self-restraint,  choice  of  aims, 
consistent  and  thorough-paced  subordi¬ 
nation  of  the  lesser  interest  to  the 
greater  ;  above  all,  what  sums  up  as¬ 
ceticism  as  an  eflicacious  means  toward 
happiness,  preference  of  the  spiritual, 
the  unconditional,  the  durable,  to  the 
temporal,  the  uncertain,  and  the  fleet¬ 
ing.  The  intimate  and  continuous  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Beautiful  teaches  ns, 
therefore,  the  renunciation  of  the  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  possible  ; 
it  teaches  asceticism  leading  not  to  in¬ 
difference  and  Nirvana,  but  to  higher 
complexities  of  vitalization,  to  a  more 
complete  and  harmonious  rhythm  of  in¬ 
dividual  existence. 

In  such  manner,  to  resume  our  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  bay  laurel  which  the  road- 
mender  stuck  on  to  the  front  of  that 
tramcar,  can  our  love  for  the  Beautiful 
avert,  like  the  plant  of  Apollo,  many 
of  the  storms  and  cure  many  of  the 
fevers  of  life. —  Contemporary  Iteview. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  EXPRESSION;  BEING  THOUGHTS  ON  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  LANGUAGE. 


BY  MAURICE  L.  JOHNSON. 


If,  as  Professor  Max  Mailer  holds, 
it  is  impossible  to  think  without  words, 
thought  and  language  must  be  so  relat¬ 
ed  as  to  be  practically  simultaneous  in 


order  of  conscious  evolution  and  coeval 
in  natural  origin.  If  we  try  by  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  our  consciousness  and  analyz¬ 
ing  our  expressions  to  determine  which 
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is  primary  iu  point  of  sequence,  thought, 
or  speech,  we  fail  to  reach  any  definite 
result ;  first,  because  all  thought  is  it¬ 
self  an  ideal  form  of  expression  or  lan¬ 
guage,  of  which  gesture,  pantomime, 
and  phonetic  utterance  are  but  continu¬ 
ous  aspects  evolved  through  voluminous 
apparatuses  of  ultimate  physical  or¬ 
gans  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  whole 
personality  moves  together,  and  its 
every  expression,  whether  psychic  or 
articulate,  involves  a  co-ordination  of 
the  whole  self-conscious  organism.  I 
have  said  every  expression,  whether 
psychic  or  articulate,  but  really  there 
18  no  psychic  expression  which  is  not 
articulate,  or  articulate  expression 
which  is  not  psychic,  for  the  unut¬ 
tered  thought  is  articulate  to  itself — 
t.e.,  ideally — and  the  uttered  thought 
is  articulate  to  itself  and  to  objective 
selves  through  the  medium  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  senses. 

The  fact  that  the  language  of  a  na¬ 
tion  always  corresponds  with  and  is  in 
proportion  to  its  mental  development, 
shows  that  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  man  was  man  and  incapable  of 
intelligible  expression  or  articulate  Ian 
guage  ;  the  human  consciousness — the 
power  to  think,  feel,  and  perceive — 
evolves jocn'joassM  with  the  power,  the 
instinctive  capacity  for  creating  intel¬ 
lectual  symbols  and  giving  them  panto¬ 
mimic  or  phonetic  shape.  The  confu¬ 
sion  in  which  philosophers  become  in¬ 
volved  in  trying  to  discover  the  true 
position  of  words  in  the  circle  of  con¬ 
scious  evolution,  arises  largely  from  the 
limited  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
language,  which  restricts  it  to  panto¬ 
mime,  hieroglyphic,  and  phonetic  sym¬ 
bols,  expressing  states  of  consciousness 
existing  in  the  minds  of  those  who  em¬ 
ploy  them,  and  regarded  as  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  specific  faculty  whose  function 
is  to  give  external  expression  to  such 
states ;  whereas,  the  power  to  express 
—and  all  expression  is  a  species  of  lan¬ 
guage  or  speech — is  not  confined  to  any 
part  of  the  organism,  for  it  is  common 
(and  in  sense)  to  speak  of  a  speaking 
eye,  an  expressive  face,  voice,  or  de¬ 
portment.  What  distinguished  the 
different  organic  functions  as  the  oral, 
the  visual,  and  locomotive  is,  that  each 
has  the  power  to  express  any  or  all  the 
conscious  capacities  through  itself  in  a 


mecijic  manner  or  specialized  form. 
Thus,  the  mental  state  known  as  fear 
is  expressed  through  the  entire  organ¬ 
ism.  and  through  each  organ  assumes  a 
different  aspect,  which  is  the  natural 
language  of  the  emotion,  recognizable 
at  a  glance,  and  understood  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  even  by  the  veriest  savages.  It 
dilates  the  eyes,  blanches  the  skin,  con¬ 
tracts  the  organism  generally,  produces 
through  the  voice  a  distinctive  sound — 
in  fact,  in  each  organic  function  as¬ 
sumes  a  specific  expression.  All  these 
expressions  are  the  language  of  fear, 
the  word  fear  is  only  the  intellectual - 
ized  symbol,  or  nomen,  created  by  the 
English  intellect  for  handling  the  state 
of  consciousness  in  the  abstract,  with¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  its  instinctive 
expressions  ;  yet,  while  the  instinctive 
expressions  of  this  emotion  are  under¬ 
stood  by  all  human  beings,  and  even 
by  the  brutes — as  they  are  possessors 
with  us  of  this  capacity — the  intel¬ 
lectual  symbol  of  four  hieroglyphics 
with  specific  phonetic  significance,  has 
to  be  learned  and  its  meaning  acquired 
before  individuals  can  connect  it  with 
the  emotional  state  of  consciousness  for 
which  it  stands.  But  when  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  meaning  is  once  acquired, 
the  mind  can  use  it  without  experienc¬ 
ing.,  or  inducing  in  the  minds  of  others, 
the  instinctive  emotional  state  of  which 
it  is  the  intcllectualized  representative, 
because  the  word  is  an  intellectual  trans¬ 
mutation  of  that  state,  and  its  relation 
to  it  is  consequently  indirect.  How 
readily  does  a  child  or  a  dog  distin¬ 
guish  the  expression  of  real  fear  from 
that  which  is  feigned. 

The  language  of  pantomime  is  gener¬ 
ally  an  instinctive  species  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  but  intellectual  pantomime  is 
also  possible,  as  shown  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet  expressed  with  the 
hands.  Further,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  conception  of  any  abstract  state 
such  as  fright,  except  as  expressed  in  a 
human  or  other  living  organism  when 
under  its  influence.  Thus  no  one  has 
ever  seen  a  living  embodiment  of  fear 
alone.  Who,  therefore,  can  conceive 
of  it  as  having  separate  existence  in  it¬ 
self?  We  know  what  a  timid  person 
under  the  influence  of  fear  looks  like  ; 
and  such  a  person  is  our  highest  idea 
of  the  impersonation  of  fear.  The 
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recognition  of  this  truth  conducts  to 
that  of  another  very  important  one — 
viz.,  that  the  mind  has  no  such  thing 
as  a  faculty  per  se  j  and  that  what 
psychologists  call  such,  are  but  capaci¬ 
ties  or  potentialities  of  the  living  organ¬ 
ism  to  assimilate  itself  to  certain  actual 
states  or  forms  of  expression ;  conse¬ 
quently  all  psyclnlogical  phenomena, 
in  fact,  all  phenomena  whatsoever, 
within  the  circle  of  theknowable,  which 
we  call  nature,  are  but  a  catena  of  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  reducible  to  the  idea  of 
language.  Descartes,  in  his  celebrated 
sentence,  “  Cogito  ergo  sum,”  recog¬ 
nizes  this  truth.  lie  means  to  say  : 
My  subjective  existence  is  an  inference 
from  my  capacity  to  evolve  objective 
existences  or  expressions  which  are  self¬ 
individualizations — i.e.,  thoughts.  For 
what  are  thoughts  but  expressions,  the 
result  of  a  capacity  of  life  to  propagate 
itself  in  a  specific  way  through  an  or¬ 
ganism,  and  thereby  give  individuality 
— or  a  special  form  of  expression — to 
the  attributes  of  its  own  capacities,  and 
those  of  the  objective  existences  or  ex¬ 
pressions  of  which  its  own  are  indirect¬ 
ly  a  continuous  part  ?  If  we  divide,  as 
we  can,  all  psychological  phenomena, 
and,  in  fact,  all  phenomena  (for  there 
are  none  which  are  not  resolvable  into 
psychological),  into  two  classes — viz., 
expressions  and  impressions — we  shall 
find  on  examination  that  these  appar¬ 
ently  dissimilar  and  antipodal  catego¬ 
ries  are  reducible  to  expressions  only  ; 
what  we  call  impressions  being,  when 
analyzed,  the  assimilation  of  entities  to 
an  expression  or  form  other  than  that 
in  which  they  were  previously  existing. 
When  a  sculptor  impresses  a  piece  of 
marble,  he  reduces  it  to  the  expression 
of  its  own  conception.  And  the  artist 
who  sways  the  minds  of  generations 
does  so  by  assimilating  them  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  own  mental  states. 

It  is  misleading  to  restrict  the  idea 
of  language  to  vocal  expression,  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature  are  but  forms 
of  language — the  expressions  of  changes 
in  her  unfathomable  and  impenetrable 
conscious  activities.  Thus,  if  we  take 
a  single  word  (which  is  one  form  of  ex¬ 
pression),  and  trace  it  in  all  its  rela¬ 
tions,  we  are  compelled  to  unravel  the 
whole  science  of  speech  ;  and  if  we 
trace  inward  the  science  of  speech  to 
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that  of  its  antecedent  thought,  we 
must,  to  understand  it,  unravel  the 
whole  science  of  psychology  ;  and  that 
is  conterminous  with  the  whole  science 
of  being— t.e.,  universal  nature.  A 
word,  therefore,  is  thought  evolved 
through  an  unbroken  catena  of  psychic 
laboratories  (brain  centres),  to  an  ex-  i 
pression  in  which  it  is  objective  to  it¬ 
self. 

Our  modern  scientists  represent  that 
the  hidden  and  impalpable  forces  of 
nature,  such  as  we  call  life  and  thought, 
are  discoverable  only  by  vivisection. 
Such  a  method  of  research  is  equivalent 
to  dissecting  a  criminal  alive,  not  with 
the  idea  of  extorting  confession  by  the 
torture  to  which  we  subject  him,  but 
under  the  delusion  that  we  shall  dis-  [ 
cover  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  he 
won’t  express,  as  they  arise  in  the 
brain.  Tennyson  speaks  of  “  When  a 
great  thought  strikes  along  the  brain 
and  flushes  all  the  cheek.”  Xow  the 
flushed  cheek  is  the  most  ultimate  and 
intense  e.xpres8ion  which  the  thought 
can  assume  through  the  organism  in 
which  it  has  arisen,  except  vocal  speech, 
which  is  a  more  ultimate  expression 
than  the  blush,  as  in  it  (speech)  the 
thought  assumes  an  independent  indi¬ 
viduality,  in  which  form  it  passes  be¬ 
yond  tire  subjective  consciousness  in 
which  it  apparently  originated,  and  be¬ 
comes  objective  to  that  parent  con¬ 
sciousness  as  a  sound  impressing  it 
through  the  organs  of  hearing  ;  or  if 
the  person  wrote  the  words  which  are 
the  phonographic  symbols  of  the  “  great 
thought,”  it  has  then  acquired  an  ob-  ■ 
jective  form  which  impresses  him 
through  the  sense  of  sight.  Thought 
is  obviously  a  birth-process,  life,  issuing 
from  a  stale  potential  through  an  inde- 
flnable  series  of  physiological  changes, 
until  it  assumes  the  most  perfect  acinal 
expression  it  is  capable  of  through  the 
organism  which  is  its  medium  of  utter¬ 
ance.  So,  if  we  cannot  comprehend 
by  observation  and  inference  the  nature 
of  the  thought  which  has  flushed  the 
cheek  by  perceiving  the  flush,  we  should 
not  be  likely  to  do  so  by  watching  the  i 
molecular  changes  in  the  particular  | 
centre  of  the  brain  in  which  the 
thought  had  birth. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  speaks  of  the 
‘‘science  of  mind,  which,  through  an 
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indeterminate  region,  passes  into  the 
science  of  being  ;  if  we  can  call  that  a 
science  of  which  the  issue  is  nes¬ 
cience.”  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the 

I  whole  physiognomy  of  nature  is  a  series 
of  expressions  ;  and  every  expression  is 
a  form  of  language  :  all  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  are,  therefore,  the  expressions 

I  or  language  of  life — physiognomical  ap¬ 
pearances  which  result  from  antecedent 
changes  of  vital  and  psychic  activities. 
To  say  that  “  the  science  of  being  ends 
in  nescience”  seems  incorrect.  As  we 
have  seen,  all  phenomena  are  expres¬ 
sions  of  thought ;  in  other  words,  thought- 
forms,  manifestations  of  thought,  the 
most  positive  aspect  which  in  the  ter¬ 
rene  order  it  assumes.  Mr.  Spencer 
probably  means  to  assert  that  thought 
is  unknowable.  And  when  Professor 
Max  Mailer  speaks  of  the  impossibility 
of  thinking  without  words,  he  means 
that  it  is  impossible  to  think  a  formless 
thought,  which  is  obviously  true,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  think  about  nothing, 
thought  being  essentially  a  self-creative 
process,  the  source  of  its  own  existence, 
and  of  all  the  catena  of  expressions 
which  it  subsequently  assumes  through 
what  we  call  matter.  Thus,  thought 
has  knowledge  of  itself  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  it  has  knowledge  of  all 
existence— i.e.,  in  its  attributes.  Our 
thoughts  know  themselves  by  their 
forms  ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
existence  apart  from  the  attribute  of 
form  ;  a  thing  is  called  formless  when 
its  shape  is  too  vast  in  complexity  for 
human  definition — but  that  rs  the  very 
opposite  of  absence  of  the  attribute  of 
shape.  It  is  also  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  personality  and  thought  ; 
they  are  identical.  Thought,  then.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Muller  means  to  say,  has 
attributes  ;  indeed,  the  attributes  of  all 
material  existence  are  but  the  replica 
and  counterpart  of  the  attributes  of 
thought.  Mill  has  laid  it  down  that 
‘‘  the  ultimate  laws  of  nature  cannot 
possibly  be  less  numerous  than  the  dis¬ 
tinguishable  feelings  or  sensations  of 
our  nature.”  Thought  is,  therefore, 
related  to  itself  as  to  all  existence  in 
Us  attributes ;  for  if  we  say  thought 
is  related  to  existenoe  and  its  attri¬ 
butes  we  contradict  ourselves,  for  we 
assert  that  entity  has  existence  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  attributes,  and  that 


its  attributes  are  non-existent ;  where¬ 
as,  entity  has  no  existence  (for  us) 
apart  from  its  attributes,  and  cannot 
maintain  its  individuality  if  a  single 
attribute  be  changed  in  the  slightest 
degree.  We  are  able  to  speak  of  a  tree 
and  its  attiibutcs,  or  of  a  thought  and 
its  attributes  ;  yet  tree  or  thought, 
apart  from  their  attributes,  are  but 
undefined  notions,  resulting  from  the 
capacity  of  thought  to  generalize  the 
particular,  to  unify  multiplex  attributes 
to  the  single  notion  of  existence.  But, 
to  distinguish  a  tree  from  another  en¬ 
tity,  or  one  thought  from  another,  we 
must  resolve  either  into  that  special 
expression  of  abstract  attributes  which 
constitutes  its  individuality,  individu¬ 
ality  being  that  special  modification  of 
attributes  by  which  any  part  of  univer¬ 
sal  existence  is  at  once  related  to  and 
distinguished  from  all  existence  of  its 
own  kind  directly,  and  indirectly  from 
all  existence  whatever.  Can  thought, 
then,  be  said  to  be  unknowable  when  it 
has  attributes  corresponding  to  those  of 
all  existence  of  which  it  gives 'us  cr^gni- 
zance  ?  And  all  we  can  know  of  any 
existence  is  by  assimilating  ourselves  to 
consciousness  of  its  attributes  ;  and  to 
this  knowledge  we  can  equally  attain 
of  thougl^t. 

Thought  cannot  exist,  for  example, 
apart  from  such  attributes  as  form  and 
extension.  We  can  conceive  of  a  world 
or  a  globule,  but  we  cannot  conceive  of 
nothing,  thought  being  a  positive  ex¬ 
pression  of  which  our  organisms  are  the 
negative  or  potential  side.  If  we  pic¬ 
ture  a  vacuum,  our  idea  is  of  matter  in 
a  specific  form  and  extent  of  separate¬ 
ness.  How  can  thought  be  said  to  be 
Jess  knowable  than  a  tree,  when  we  can 
express  it,  or  rather  its  attributes,  in 
written  hieroglyphics,  or  spoken  sounds, 
or  direct  symbolic  representation  as 
drawing  or  sculpture?  Thus,  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  genesis  of  expression,  we  are 
conducted  by  inevitable  sequence  to 
thought,  which  is  expression  in  the 
most  positive  and  mobile  form  in  which 
it  has  actual  existence— t.a.,  existence 
knowable  to  itself  ;  thought  being  seif- 
evolved  and  self-perceived  expression. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the 
apparently  opposite  opinions  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Max  Muller  and  Mr.  Galton,  as  to 
the  constitution  and  modes  of  action  of 
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the  mind,  and  to  show  that  the  views 
of  both  are  correct  and  reconcilable. 
Professor  Max  Mdller  holds  tenaciously 
to  the  belief  that  all  minds  are  radically 
alike  in  constitution  ;  and  Mr.  Gallon 
asserts  that  it  is  an  absolute  error  to 
believe  that  the  minds  of  everyone  else 
are  like  one’s  own,  and  that  he  at  all 
events  has  no  difficulty  in  thinking 
without  words.  To  see  how  such  con¬ 
tradictory  opinions  can  both  be  correct 
and  reconcilable,  we  must  analyze  the 
individuality  of  the  mind,  for  minds 
var^  as  strikingly  as  faces,  each  of 
which,  though  built  upon  the  same 
ground-plan  and  of  the  same  elemental 
features,  is  a  specialization  of  that  plan, 
and  each  feature  is  again  a  specializa¬ 
tion  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  feature, 
and  thus  we  have  interminable  variety 
resulting  from  the  same  radical  ele¬ 
ments,  and  yet  producing  an  inter¬ 
minable  unity.  But  to  understand  the 
individuality  of  the  mind,  which,  as 
Professor  Max  Mailer  contends,  has  no 
actual  independent  faculties,  is  not  so 
easy  as  tcrnnderstand  that  of  the  visible 
face,  though  the  face  is  but  the  result, 
the  materialized  reflection  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  potential  mental  individual¬ 
ity.  Now  if  Professor  Max  Mailer’s 
view  be  correct,  we  must  look  for  the 
individuality  of  the  mind,  in  thought — 
in  each  thought — and  every  thought 
being  the  offspring  of  the  whole  mind, 
must  contain  ibe  whole  individuality  of 
the  mind,  part  actually,  the  remainder 
potentially.  To  cease  to  think,  as  be¬ 
fore  remarked,  is  to  cease  to  be  actually 
{cogito  ergo  mm).  It  is  possible  to  exist 
potentially  without  being  self-conscious, 
as  in  sleep  and  in  the  embryonic  state  of 
being,  but  in  such  states  our  existence  is 
known  only  to  self-consciousness  exter¬ 
nal  to  us.  We  are  self-conscious  then, 
only  so  long  as  thought  is  evolving  it¬ 
self  througn  the  alembic  of  the  brain, 
and  issuing  into  articulate  actual  being 
or  expression  through  the  brain,  nerves, 
and  ultimate  organic  processes  of  the 
body.  So,  when  we  speak,  it  is  not 
our  voice  which  is  operating  through 
us,  but  our  thought — i.e.,  our  entire 
consciousness  assimilated  to  some  spe¬ 
cial  thought-form  through  some  special 
part  of  the  brain,  evolving  through  in¬ 
termediate  organic  processes  and  issu¬ 
ing  in  ultimate  expression  through  the 
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vocal  apparatus.  And  as  every  feature 
and  bodily  organ  is  a  specialized  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  physical  individuality— so  1 
that  we  say  a  person’s  nose,  or  eye,  or 
mouth  is  characteristic  of  them — so  are  ! 
the  psychic  activities  whose  recurrent 
operation  has  moulded  these  features 
and  given  them  their  character,  equally 
expressive  of  all  the  activities— the  total  ! 
energies  of  the  ego.  So  that  a  person’s  ^ 
individuality  or  character  is  expressed 
in  his  look,  or  gait,  or  voice  ;  all  his 
psychic  potentialities  are  indirectly  in  * 
a  state  of  actual  expression  through  the 
one  organic  process  which  is  supremely 
active.  All  the  capacities  are  in  a  state 
of  co-operant  and  co-ordinate  alignment 
to  the  one  which  is  supremely  active, 
in  a  perfect  and  harmonious  scale  of 
degrees  of  relatively  subordinate  activ¬ 
ity 

Here  we  see  the  consistency  between 
the  opinions  of  Professor  Max  Mailer 
and  Mr.  Galton.  The  mind  has  no 
distinct  positive  faculties,  only  poten¬ 
tial  capacities  ;  but  it  will  necessarily 
express  itself  most  perfectly  through 
the  medium  of  those  organic  processes 
which  are  most  highly  developed,  in 
other  words,  through  those  organic 
channels  which,  having  expressed  itself 
through  most  frequently  in  the  subject 
and  his  progenitors,  have  become  the 
most  easy  media  by  which  it  can  evolve 
itself  to  the  most  perfect  expression  or 
state  of  actual  being.  For  example,  a 
blind  man  cannot  express  himself  in  a 
glance,  though  he  may  be  able  to  do 
so  in  a  very  pronounced  manner  through 
his  voice  ;  and  a  dumb  man  cannot  ex¬ 
press  himself  through  his  voice,  though 
he  may  be  able  to  do  so  eloquently  ' 
through  his  eyes  or  by  gestures.  But  [ 
in  the  expression  of  the  dumb  man’s 
look  there  is  something  wanting,  which 
indicates  his  deficiency  of  vocal  power, 
if  we  had  the  discernment  to  recognize 
it ;  and  in  the  voice  of  the  blind  man 
his  sensory  deficiency  is  indicated  if  our 
perceptions  were  sufficiently  delicate  to 
distinguish  the  absence  of  expression. 
Thus  the  whole  is  perfect  in  proportion 
to  its  parts,  and  each  part  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  every  part.  A  blind  man  can 
acquire  knowledge  of  his  own  physical 
conformation  ;  but  an  idiot,  however 
perfect  the  apparatus  of  sight,  cannot 
see  himself.  VVe  are  conscious  how  we 
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are  looking  at  any  particular  time,  by 
how  we  are  feeling  subjectively.  How 
then  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  thought 
is  the  basis  of  sight  as  of  all  definite 
sensation  ?  Professor  Max  M  tiller  would 
doubtless  admit  that  a  man  who  has 
learned  a  single  word  and  its  meaning, 
has  modified  and  enlarged  his  individu¬ 
ality  to  some  extent,  for  he  has  acquired 
the  capacity,  which  ho  did  not  possess 
before,  to  handle  in  the  abstract  some 
conception,  in  a  form  in  which  he  could 
not  handle  it  before.  If,  for  example, 
ho  has  been  told  that  a  certain  object 
is  a  ship,  instead  of  conceiving  the 
ship  he  can  think  of  the  phonetic  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  if  he  has  learned  to  read 
the  word  “  ship,”  he  can  conceive  the 
four  hieroglyphics  which  stand  for  it. 
Yet,  says  Professor  Max  Mtiller,  one 
man’s  mind  is  not  different  from  an¬ 
other’s,  though  if  he  were  to  use  the 
word  ‘‘  thaumaturgic”  in  addressing 
one  audience  every  member  would 
understand  him,  while  if  he  used  it  to 
another  not  one  would  know  what  he 
meant.  And  if  we  use  the  word  fear 
to  an  individual  like  Lord  Nelson,  who 
said  he  knew  not  what  fear  was,  it  has 
no  more  meaning  relative  to  such  a  per¬ 
son  than  the  word  “  stone  while  to 
others,  who  can  experience  tlie  emo¬ 
tion,  it  is  indissolubly  associated  with 
a  specific  stale  of  consciousness.  Now 
there  might  be  a  language  invented  in 
which  the  word  ”  stone”  might  be  made 
to  signify  the  conscious  state  called 
“  fear,”  and  the  word  ‘‘  fear”  to  signify 
the  concrete  substance  that  we  call 
“stone,”  both  words  being  arbitrary 
humanly  invented  symbols  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  intellect  only,  because  the 
intellect  immediately  evolved  them  ; 
yet,  though  they  were  coined  by  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties,  because  the  con¬ 
sciousness  which  evolved  them  issued 
into  being,  or  took  ultimate  shape, 
through  those  capacities,  upon  analysis 
we  shall  find  that  they  contain  within 
them  the  potentialities  of  the  entire 
human  consciousness,  simply  because 
any  and  every  expression  is  indirectly 
related  to  all  expression,  which  fact 
makes  human  language  possible  of 
illimitable  development.  We  use  the 
words  “  fear”  and  “  stone,”  but  before 
the  mind  can  understand  them  it  must 
resolve  them  into  conceptions  of  the 


abstract  attributes  of  the  things  for 
which  they  stand.  I  say,  of  the  things, 
but  only  the  word  ‘‘  stone”  stands  for 
a  thing,  the  other  represents  an  ab¬ 
stract  state. 

This  brings  us  to  a  crucial  point  of 
the  problem — viz.,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  things  and  persons.  We  shall 
further  see  that  each  human  self-con¬ 
sciousness  is  a  more  or  less  intense  ex¬ 
pression  or  focussed  reflection  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  self-consciousness  ;  and  that  each 
actual  expression  of  a  human  self-con¬ 
sciousness — whether  the  expression  be 
what  we  call  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
smell,  speech,  love,  hatred,  anger,  hope, 
fear,  or  any  other  state  of  consciousness 
— is  a  directly  specialized  form  or  indi¬ 
vidualization  of  the  total  self-conscious¬ 
ness  which  expresses  it,  and  indirectly 
of  the  universal  sqlf-consciousness  of 
which  the  human  is  a  miniature  indi¬ 
vidualization  or  expression.  And  now 
to  show  how  far  this  seems  an  inevitable 
induction,  and  that  every  thought  as  it 
issues  into  being  is  the  universe  in  ab¬ 
stract  miniature,  and  that  every  human 
being  is  in  the  most  literal  sense  a  mi¬ 
crocosm,  and  ”  the  temple  of  the  living 
God,”  and  materiality  itself  an  aspect 
or  expression  of  thought. 

Victor  Hugo  speaks  of  “  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  to  an  individual” 
in  describing  love  ;  and  Descartes  says 
”  that  to  conceive  quite  clearly  is  lo 
possess.”  If  by  mutual  arrangement 
people  might  use  the  word  “  fear”  for 

stone”  and  ‘‘  stone”  for  ”  fear,”  each 
of  these  words  (which,  as  before  re¬ 
marked,  are  directly  intellectual  in  ori¬ 
gin  and  1  elation),  must  contain  within 
them  indirectly  x.'dQ  potentialities  of  the 
entire  conscious  capacities  of  the  human 
mind,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  re¬ 
versible  and  made  capable  of  identical 
significance,  so  that,  by  a  paradox,  the 
truth  of  which  the  intellect  reaches 
through  its  capacity  for  endless  com¬ 
parison,  anything  can  be  made  to  indi¬ 
rectly  express  everything,  and  every¬ 
thing  anything  ;  the  phenomena  of  ex¬ 
istence  being  an  interminable  circle  of 
expressions,  at  any  point  of  which  cir¬ 
cle  such  expressions  may  with  equal 
truth  be  said  to  begin  and  terminate  ; 
but  capable  of  widening  farther  and 
farther  into  an  interminable  infinitude, 
the  most  ultimate  zone  of  which  is  but 
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Hn  indirect  individualization  of  the 
most  central,  and  en  rapport  with  it. 
How  do  wo  understand  the  words 
“  stone”  and  ”  fear”  ?  To  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  individuality  of  a  stone,  we 
must  be  able  to  assimilate  our  self  con¬ 
sciousness  to  certain  expressions  which 
are  the  counterparts  of  certain  expres¬ 
sions  or  characters  of  the  stone. 

Now  the  expressions  or  characters 
which  give  the  stone  its  distinctive  na¬ 
ture  are  abstract  attributes  ;  change 
any  one  of  them,  and  you  change  the 
individuality  of  the  stone.  And  what 
are  attributes  of  the  stoue  but  capaci¬ 
ties  to  affect  or  modify  in  a  specific 
manner  certain  capacities  in  us — i.e., 
to  assimilate  our  central  consciousness 
(thought)  through  the  medium  of  its 
specialized  radiations  or  organic  points 
of  assimdation  (the  external  senses)  to 
special  shapes  or  expressions  corre¬ 
sponding  to  such  attributes,  and  which 
constitute  our  only  attainable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  objective  entity  we  call  a 
stone.  The  external  senses  are  there¬ 
fore  media  through  which  the  subjec¬ 
tive  self-consciousness,  which  is  directly 
en  rapport  with  its  own  materialism,  is 
placed  indirectly  en  rapport  with  all 
material  existence,  and  attains  to  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  through  consciousness  of  its 
attributes  ;  which  shows  that  what  we 
call  objective  existence  is  but  an  indi¬ 
rectly  subjective,  and  what  we  call  sub¬ 
jective  an  indirectly  objective.  Our 
knowledge  of  objective  existence  is, 
therefore,  a  specific  state  or  relation  of* 
our  subjective  consciousness.  Sight  is 
but  an  exquisite  form  of  tactility,  by 
which  the  subjective  ego  touches  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  attributes  of  entity 
external  to  it,  so  that  the  objective  is 
an  indirectly  continuous  expression  of 
the  subjective  and  the  subjective  of  the 
objective,  and  they  are  placed  in  a  state 
of  incessant  reaction,  each  involving 
and  evolving  itself  through  the  other, 
and,  in  doing  so,  differentiating  them¬ 
selves  to  new  shades  of  expression. 
This  is  why  we  cannot  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  thoughts  and  words  :  the  exte¬ 
rior  surface  of  a  man’s  body  is  as  much 
himself  as  the  most  central  molecule  ; 
and  if  one  could  translate  a  thought 
into  a  million  languages,  the  last  would 
be  as  much  a  continuation,  or  ultimate 
expression  or  individualization  of  the 
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thought  as  the  first.  It  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  idea  of  quality  from 
that  of  existence  ;  an  adjective  has  uo 
meaning  in  itself.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
describe  the  most  concrete  object  except 
in  abstract  terms,  which  implies  that  it 
must  be  resolved  into  thought-forms 
before  we  can  reproduce  it  in  word- 
forms  indirectly  comprehensible  to  our 
own  and  other  minds.  So  that  ab¬ 
stractness  and  concreteness  are  but  the 
extreme  degrees  of  a  single  circle,  at 
which  these  positive  and  negative  as¬ 
pects  of  matter  converge,  and  enable  it 
to  react  upon  itself.  All  matter  has 
consequently  its  abstract  point  at  which 
it  is  assimilatable  more  or  less  directly 
to  the  highest  abstract  form  known  to 
us — viz.,  thought. 

The  real  explanation  of  this  puzzle 
of  minds  being  alike  and  yet  different, 
is  that  every  human  mind  is  a  micro¬ 
cosm  through  which  the  All-self-con¬ 
sciousness  reflects  itself,  a  medium 
through  which  the  abstract  side  of  the 
universe  is  refracted  and  its  character 
differentiated  while  its  identity  is  re¬ 
tained.  When  we  say  “  I,”  we  mean 
nature  as  expressed  through  our  own 
organism.  To  a  mind  incapable  of  ex¬ 
periencing  the  emotion  of  fear,  the 
word  fear  would  have  no  more  personal 
meaning  than  the  word  stone,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  great  the  intellectual  capacities 
of  such  a  mind.  Again,  such  a  person 
could  not  form  conceptions  (mental 
images)  of  those  expressions  which  are 
the  natural  language  of  fear  any  more 
easily  than  of  the  hieroglyphics  which 
make  the  word,  or  than  conceptions  of 
stones,  while,  when  endowed  with  the 
capacity  to  subjectively  experience  the 
emotion  of  fear,  the  mind  spontaneous¬ 
ly  and  involuntarily  forms  ideas  of  such 
expressions  (sensation  pictures),  or  of 
those  which  are  the  natural  language 
of  any  other  emotion  which  it  has  the 
capacity  to  experience.  But  human 
ideas  do  not  involuntarily  take  the 
form  of  the  intellectually  invented  sym¬ 
bols  which  we  employ  to  express  such 
states  ;  no  one  instinctively  thinks  in 
such  expressions  as  the  words  fear,  ter¬ 
ror,  or  panic,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  he  instinctively  thinks  in  those 
expressions  which  are  the  natural  lan¬ 
guage  of  fear  ;  they  have  to  be  acquired 
by  voluntary  effort,  and  then  become 
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inseparably  linked  with  the  emotional 
states  of  consciousness  which  they  are 
used  to  express.  There  are  men  unable 
to  read  who  would  not  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  hideous,  who  could  nevertheless 
form  very  intense  ideas  of  the  terrible, 
and  recognize  the  faintest  gleam  of  the 
natural  expression  of  fear  in  a  human 
countenance.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
our  capacity  to  read  intuitively  those 
expressions  which  are  the  cardinal  lan¬ 
guage  of  nature,  will  be  proportionate 
to  our  capacity  to  assimilate  ourselves 
(and  we  cannot  assimilate  ourselves 
mentally  and  not  physically)  to  coun¬ 
terparts  of  such  expressions.  A  per- 
8on  entirely  destitute  of  the  capacity 
to  express  fear  instinctively,  would 
be  incapable  of  reading  its  natur¬ 
al  expressions  more  easily  than  the 
words  which  stand  for  them  :  his  intel¬ 
lect  would  have  to  voluntarily  learn 
their  significance.  Yet  the  capacity  to 
evolve  intellectual  language  must  be  in¬ 
tuitive,  or  alphabets  and  language 
would  never  have  been  invented. 
Words  have  therefore  a  wider  or  nar¬ 
rower  meaning  according  to  the  scope 
of  the  mind  from  which  they  proceed, 
or  which  re-assimilates  them.  A  word 
is  nucleated  personality  embodied  in 
“  matter-moulded”  characters  ;  it  is  an 
embryonic  centre  of  assimilation  which, 
evolved  through  a  human  mind,  ac¬ 
quires  personality  in  the  attributes  of 
the  entity  or  modicum  of  entity  for 
which  it  stands.  The  capacity  for 
ultra  or  super-instinctive  language 
which  is  the  impassable  barrier  separat¬ 
ing  man  from  the  lower  animals,  is  a 
capacity  for  illimitable  expression  and 
therefore  for  illimitable  advancement. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  creation  tells 
ns  that  “  The  Lord  God  formed  every 
beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to 
see  what  he  would  call  them,”  etc. 
This  statement  is  exactly  in  harmony 
with  the  capacity  which  man  alone  of 
all  terrene  beings  possesses,  to  evolve 
from  himself  expressions  ad  infinitum 
with  which  to  designate  and  distinguish 
objective  phenomena.  Further,  though 
the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  invent 
arbitrary  symbols  for  natural  phenom¬ 
ena  is  clearly  limitless,  such  symbols 
have  no  meaning  apart  from  the  cardi¬ 
nal  natural  expressions  to  which  they 


bear  reference.  Natural  expressions 
are  therefore  at  once  the  basis  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  language,  its  source  and  its  rai¬ 
son  d  'etre  ;  neither  can  thought  assume 
expressions  higher  than  those  of  nature. 
If  the  poet,  artist,  or  sculptor  describes 
angels  or  the  Deity,  his  symbols  are  a 
transcendent  anthropomorphism.  This 
illustrates  the  truth  of  Professor  Max 
Muller’s  opinion,  that  all  minds  are 
constituted  on  the  same  radical  plan, 
and  recalls  again  the  Scripture,  ”  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image  for 
the  human  individuality  is  the  highest 
image  thought  is  capable  of  assuming. 
The  artist  may  arise  who  will  portray 
forms  more  God  like  than  any  yet 
evolved  by  the  human  mind,  but  such 
forms  will  be  but  more  exquisite  and 
perfect  expressions  of  the  human  form 
divine  ;  the  scale  of  idealization  may 
have  no  limit  ;  but  the  radical  type  will 
alwa3s  be  the  human. 

If  we  could  know  the  genesis  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  we  should  have  penetrated  the 
origin  of  thought,  and  then  fore  of  all 
being  ;  we  should  know  the  beginning 
and  end  of  self ;  ‘‘  we  should  know 
what  God  and  man  is.” 

If  ideas  did  not  terminate  in  sensa¬ 
tions  they  could  not  recognize  them¬ 
selves,  or  be  recognized  by  other  objec¬ 
tive  selves  ;  it  is  thus  that  the  ego  is  at 
once  subjective  and  objective  to  itself. 
Self-consciousness  is  a  self-evolved  cir¬ 
cle,  beginning  in  the  idea  and  expand¬ 
ing  until  it  expresses  itself  through  the 
senses  in  such  form  as  to  become  sensu¬ 
ally  objective  to  itself,  and  by  a  cen¬ 
tripetal  or  return  process  reacting  upon 
the  self,  to  be  re-evolved  from  the  cen¬ 
tre,  expanding  through  it  in  the  form 
of  another  idea,  so  that  we  can  trans¬ 
late  through  ourselves  one  idea  into 
any  number  of  symbols  or  languages, 
every  one  of  which  is  an  individualiza¬ 
tion  of  the  same  primitive  thought- 
form.  This  truth  must  have  b^een 
haunting  the  mind  of  Descartes,  when 
he  asked  ‘‘  where  a  thought  is  lodged 
in  its  author.”  Milton  makes  Kaphael 
say,  when  discoursing  with  Adam, 
‘‘  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom  all 
things  proceed  and  up  to  Him  re¬ 
turn.”  Our  self-conscious  existence, 
as  it  emanates  from  moment  to  mo¬ 
ment,  is  a  perpetual  evolving  and  in¬ 
volving — a  flowing  in  and  a  flowing  out 
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of  expressions — the  points  of  confluence 
or  reactive  assimilation  being  the  ex¬ 
ternal  senses. 

Our  power  to  translate  our  ideas  into 
words  is  a  capacity  to  create  embryonic 
psychological  symbols  in  which  to  han¬ 
dle  in  germinal  miniature  the  stupen¬ 
dous  and  more  fully  evolved  symbolism 
of  nature.  What  are  the  melodious 
measures  of  the  poet,  or  the  glowing 
creations  of  the  artist  when  “  he  dips 
his  brush  in  dyes  of  earthquake  and 
eclipse,”  but  miniature  representations 
of  certain  expressions  of  that  nature 
which  is  “  the  living  mantle  of  God,” 
and  so  perfect  that  it  can  serve  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  imitation  of  human  art. 
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for  all  time?  Can  any  philosopher 
show  that  a  word  is  other  than  infinity 
in  embryonic  miniature  ?  It  is  a  form 
of  thought — and  thought  is  the  true 
self — but  where  in  the  self  it  begins 
and  ends,  who  can  say  ?  If  we  could 
determine  this,  we  could  determine 
where  in  the  All-self  the  so-called 
human-self  begins  and  ends.  The  uni¬ 
verse  is  its  source,  the  universe  is  ils 
object ;  it  is  therefore  but  a  centre  of 
expression  through  which  the  universe 
diverges  from  and  reconverges  to  itself. 
As  therefore  a  word  is  a  human  self- 
consciousness  in  indirect  miniature,  so 
is  it  the  universe  in  still  more  indirect 
miniature. —  Wentminster  Review, 
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Readers  of  ”  Maga”  will  possibly 
recollect  that  in  two  articles  on  the 
Physiology  of  Expression  published  in 
1894  and  1895,*  an  attempt  was  made 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  habits 
of  life  and  external  circumstances  tend 
to  mould  the  features.  When  discuss¬ 
ing  Physiognomy  with  that  object  in 
view,  very  little*  was  said  of  those  in¬ 
herent  and  congenital  facial  traits  which 
we  all  possess,  because  it  simplified  the 
somewhat  intricate  problems  as  to  the 
causes  of  acquired  expression  to  regard 
the  human  countenance,  for  the  time 
being,  as  so  much  passive  material  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  shaping  influences  of  en¬ 
vironment.  It  is  of  course  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  human  face,  upon  which 
time  and  circumstances  produce  so 
many  lemarkable  changes,  caunot  fair¬ 
ly  be  compared  to  a  blank  canvas  or  a 
lump  of  sculptor’s  clay.  Although  the 
infantile  countenance  shows  merely  a 
generalized  type  (and  from  an  anthropo¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  a  very  primitive 
one),  it  cannot  be  considered  even  as  a 
rough  casting  which  is  to  be  worked  up 
by  future  external  agencies.  Innate 
hereditary  tendencies,  combined  with 
certain  strange  natural  laws  of  aasocia- 


*  See  “  Mag^*’  April,  1894,  “  On  Acquired 
Facial  Expression  and  May,  1895,  “  Trades 
and  Faces.  ” 


tion  between  the  character  and  the  or¬ 
ganic  structure — which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later  on — have  a  powerful  voice 
in  determining  what  manner  of  man  a 
child  will  develop  into. 

These  mysterious  laws  of  association 
between  the  mind  and  the  visible  bod¬ 
ily  structure  afford  a  most  interesting 
field  for  research,  and  I  shall  offer  no 
excuse  for  digressing  freely  in  their 
direction  whenever  a  chance  offers  of 
gaining  a  little  new  light  by  any  such 
excursion  from  our  chosen  track. 

It  will  be  seen  by  all  who  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  literature  of  Physiognomy 
that  we  are  now  about  to  approach  the 
subject  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
ha6  been  done  many  times  before.  But 
instead  of  beginning  with  the  postulates 
of  some  of  the  earlier  writers,  who  have 
been  content  to  declare  that  such  and 
such  a  style  of  face  is  allied  with  such 
and  such  mental  peculiarities,  and  have 
built  their  various  superstructures  on 
this  empiric  foundation,  we  will,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  endeavor  to  dig  beneath 
these  ”  first  principles”  and  investigate 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  link. 
Thus  it  has  many  times  been  assumed 
(and  with  truth)  that  a  certain  type  of 
nose  is  a  sign  of  a  pugnacious  disposi¬ 
tion,  that  another  is  an  index  of  cun¬ 
ning,  and  so  forth  ;  hut  hitherto  scarce¬ 
ly  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  ex- 
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plain  the  reason  of  any  such  connec¬ 
tion. 

Now  a  little  reflection  will  show  that 
a  definite  correspondence  of  certain  out¬ 
ward  features  with  mental  peculiarities 
is  by  no  means  conflned  to  the  face. 
The  old  classification  of  men  by  “tem¬ 
perament,”  although  rather  crude  and 
unscientific,  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  complexion  and  character  are  inti¬ 
mately  associated.  Nor  need  we  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  our  own  species  alone 
in  seeking  evidence  of  this  kind  of  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  skin  and  the 
soul.  Chestnut  horses  are  proverbially 
highly  strung  and  hot  tempered,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  have  white  markings  on 
their  heads  and  legs  ;  and  it  has  been 
staled  that  more  than  half  the  people 
bitten  by  dogs  receive  their  injuries 
from  black  animals  with  curly  hair. 
Breeders  of  shorthorn  cattle  assert  that 
white  cows  with  red  ears  are  more  ex¬ 
citable  than  red  ones,  while  rat-catchers 
find  that  brown  ferrets  are  both  more 
courageous  and  less  to  be  trusted  than 
those  of  a  light  color.  A  boyish  ex¬ 
periment  of  my  own  showed  that  the 
same  rule  holds  good  with  different  col¬ 
ored  mice  of  the  same  parentage.  I 
possessed  a  white  female  mouse,  and  a 
youthful  friend  was  the  owner  of  some 
which  were  piebald.  Not  wishing  to 
be  outdone,  I  purchased  a  black  male 
from  a  dealer  in  such  wares,  in  the  hope 
that  the  cross  would  produce  mice  of 
the  coveted  color.  In  this  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  when  the  first  litter — of 
six— arrived,  three  were  black  and  three 
white,  and  like  results  occurred  when 
the  experiment  was  carried  on  to  the 
fourth  generation.  These  black  mice 
not  only  had  rounder  forms  and  blunter 
noses  than  their  relatives,  but  they  dif¬ 
fered  from  them  also  in  disposition, 
being  decidedly  gentler  and  more 
phlegmatic.  That  the  difference  in 
constitution  was  as  marked  as  those  of 
color  and  temper,  was  proved  by  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  accident.  One  cold  night  I 
forgot  to  cover  up  the  cages  with  a  piece 
of  felt  carpet,  and  in  the  morning  all 
the  white  mice  were  dead,  but  their 
black  brethren,  although  drowsy,  were 
no  whit  the  worse. 

These  examples,  which  could  be  add¬ 
ed  to  indefinitely,  set  us  on  the  track 
of  one  explanation  of  the  observed  cor- 
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relation  between  features  and  character 
among  mankind.  This  track  will  not 
lead  us  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  as 
will  be  seen  presently,  but  it  will  at  any 
rate  take  us  to  a  point  from  which  we 
can  get  a  better  survey  of  the  ground. 

The  difference  between  the  black  and 
white  mice  was  of  course  a  racial  one. 
The  white  were  probably  merely  a 
variety  of  the  common  species,  while 
the  black  male  (according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  vendor)  had  been  import¬ 
ed  from  Africa.  Owing  to  one  of  those 
mysterious  laws  of  natural  inheritance 
— a  law,  by  the  way,  which  some  of  the 
modern  writers  on  heredity  seem  to  have 
insufficiently  considered — the  mongrel 
progeny  in  this  instance  showed  no 
fusion  of  the  two  parent  stems,  but  re¬ 
mained  absolutely  true  either  to  one 
type  or  the  other.  Although  the  black 
mice  of  the  third  generation  were  half- 
or  three-quarter-bred  white  ones,  they 
remained  in  shape,  in  color,  in  consti¬ 
tution,  and  in  mental  attributes,  as 
black  as  their  African  ancestor.  And 
in  like  manner,  up  to  the  frosty  night 
which  eliminated  them,  the  whites 
showed  no  stain,  either  moral  or  physi¬ 
cal,  of  that  “  splash  of  the  tar  brush” 
with  which  they  were  all  more  or  less 
freely  bedaubed. 

Without  discussing  this  law  of  the 
persistence  of  type  further  than  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  present  purposes,  we  may  as¬ 
sert  that  the  same  phenomena,  although 
in  a  less  marked  form,  are  observaQe 
among  most  animals,  not  excluding 
ourselves.  Now  mental  characteristics 
are  without  doubt  as  much  a  product 
of  environment  as  the  texture  and  color 
of  the  skin  and  the  shape  of  the  bones 
and  sinews.  A  race  of  mice,  or  of  men, 
becomes  moulded  psychically  as  well  as 
physically  to  fit  the  conditions  under 
which  it  lives.  Under  some  conditions 
of  life  a  fierce  and  combative  disposi¬ 
tion  is  a  sine  quA  non  of  existence  ; 
under  others  meekness  is  the  saving 
virtue.  Hence  the  difference  in  char¬ 
acter  lietwcen  a  Bengalee  and  a  Hill¬ 
man,  between  a  poodle  and  a  wolf,  be¬ 
tween  a  coster’s  donkey  and  an  onager. 

In  the  case  of  the  brown  ferret  above 
mentioned,  any  innate  savageness  of 
temper  displayed  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  brown  ferrets  were  first  ob¬ 
tained  by  crossing  the  white  domestic 
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ferret  with  the  polecat.  Like  the  black 
and  white  mice,  these  two  types  remain 
distinct  whenever  the  darker  and  light¬ 
er  varieties  interbreed  ;  for  in  a  result¬ 
ing  litter  some  of  the  yonng  are  brown 
and  some  white,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  temper  appropriate  to  each  remain 
constant  from  generation  to  generation. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  mice  also,  there  is 
a  marked  difference  in  the  power  to 
bear  a  cold  climate,  for  the  “  polecat 
ferrets”  are  found  to  be  much  hardier 
than  the  white.  No  doubt  the  fiercer 
and  more  robust  brown  ferret  inherits 
these  qualities  from  its  foumart  ances¬ 
tor  ;  but  a  white  one  of  the  same  litter, 
althongh  equally  a  direct  heir  of  the 
polecat,  inhtrits  only  the  pigmentary 
poverty  and  the  moral  phlegm  of  the 
white  race. 

The  black,  curly-coated  dogs  which 
are  said  to  be  guilty  of  the  majority  of 
attacks  on  human  beings  are  either  re¬ 
trievers  or  mongrels  with  a  large  ad¬ 
mixture  of  retriever  blood.  Now  re¬ 
trievers  of  this  type  are  all  descendants 
of  a  cross  with  the  Newfoundland  dog, 
and  the  original  Newfoundland  (not 
the  piebald  “  Imndseer”  variety)  was 
but  little  removed  from  the  native 
“  huskie,”  and  therefore  from  the  tim¬ 
ber-wolf  of  North  America.  I  have 
been  informed  that  mongrels  resulting 
from  a  cross  between  some  European 
dogs,  such  as  Scotch  collies,  and  Es- 
qnimanx  dogs,  are  often  of  a  markedly 
treacherous  disposition.  If  the  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  white  cow  be  well 
founded,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  she 
gets  her  restiveness  and  her  color  from 
the  same  source — viz.,  from  those  wild 
white  cattle  which  once  roamed  the 
European  forests,  the  descendants 
of  which  now  inhabit  Chillingham 
Park. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
chestnut  horses  with  white  markings 
and  showing  white  in  the  sclerotic  of 
the  eye  get  their  hot  disposition  from 
some  ancient  strain,  either  of  wild  des¬ 
ert  steeds  or  of  Eastern  war  horses,  all 
of  which  were  colored  in  this  way,  and 
whose  surroundings  made  a  courageous 
and  impatient  temper  a  necessity. 
There  are  various  peculiarities  among 
horses  of  this  class  which  further  sup¬ 
port  such  a  view  ;  but  perhaps  enough 
has  now  been  said  to  enable  us  to  pro¬ 


ceed  with  our  argument  concerning 
character  and  faces. 

It  is  a  somewhat  odd  coincidence, 
and  one  which  has,  I  believe,  already 
been  pointed  out,  that  similar  colored 
hair  in  two  creatures  genealogically  so 
far  asunder  as  the  horse  and  man  stands 
for  a  sign  of  like  peculiarities  of  tem¬ 
per  in  each.  That  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  chance  coincidence  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  for  if  we  widen  our  field 
of  analogy,  and  especially  if  we  consid¬ 
er  the  enormous  physiological  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes  of  rufous  and 
hot-headed  animals,  any  likelihood  of 
a  more  logical  bond  is  diluted  away  to 
nothingness. 

Probably  there  is  no  link  between  an 
ochreous  complexion  and  a  hasty  tem¬ 
per  in  modern  man  rather  than  a  racial 
one.  The  two  qualities  were  coinci- 
dently  developed  by  independent  agen¬ 
cies.  We  know  little  of  the  nature  and 
working  of  the  forces  which  go  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  national  type.  That  they  are  to 
some  extent  climatic  and  geographical 
is  plain,  for  in  New  Zealand,  Queens¬ 
land,  and  North  America  we  find  the 
process  in  visible  operation.  Probably 
in  the  days  of  purely  tribal  savagery 
any  peculiar  attributes  of  the  founder 
of  a  clan  migrating  away  from  his  fel¬ 
lows  would  give  the  key,  which  exter¬ 
nal  nature  would  develop  and  elaborate 
into  a  national  characteristic.  Such  a 
pioneer,  whether  emigrant  or  outcast, 
would  in  most  cases  be  a  man  of  un¬ 
compromising  temper  and  exceptional 
originality  of  mind  ;  and,  as  is  well 
known,  these  generally  go  with  a  physi¬ 
cal  peculiarity  as  strongly  marked. 
Moreover,  all  barbarians  are  extremely 
intolerant  of  any  bodily  deformity  or 
strangeness  of  aspect ;  and  often  a  man, 
or  a  family,  chancing  to  be  offensively 
conspicuous  in  any  such  wav,  would  be 
expelled  from  society.  In  Central 
America  a  hairy  man  was  deemed  an 
impossible  outsider  by  the  aborigines, 
while  among  the  blacks  of  Western  and 
Southern  Africa  an  albino  is  always  an 
outcast.  These  facts  show  how  a  new 
race  might  be  developed  from  a  “  sport” 
which  otherwise  would  be  redissolved 
in  the  prevailing  national  traits. 

Our  red-haired  Briton,  from  what¬ 
ever  source  his  peculiarities  arose,  is  a 
descendant  of  some  branch  of  the  great 
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Aryan  family,  which  found  a  peppery 
temper  useful  in  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence.  That,  although  far  removed 
from  his  original  habitat  and  kindred, 
he  retains  the  ancestral  qualities  in 
such  an  admirable  state  of  preservation, 
is  owing  to  the  law  of  the  persistence 
of  types  so  strikingly  exemplified  incur 
horses,  mice,  and  ferrets.  Like  these 
animals  also,  he  is  found  to  differ  from 
his  blood  relations  in  constitution  as 
well  as  in  complexion,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  many  red-haired  people  en¬ 
joy  a  special  immunity  from  some  forms 
of  tropical  fever. 

Why  the  special  qualities  of  some  in¬ 
terbreeding  races  mingle  and  others  do 
not,  is  a  problem  for  the  philosopher 
of  the  future.  The  difference  does  not 
depend  upon  the  physiological  degree 
of  relationship,  for  most  mulattoes 
show  the  parental  traits  of  the  whites 
and  blacks  fairly  evenly  divided,  while 
an  Anglo-Uhinese  mongrel  is  said,  as  a 
rule,  to  resemble  one  parent  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  other.  Among  a  mixed 
race,  such  as  the  British,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  marked  differences 
of  feature  and  complexion  (not  acquired 
during  life)  are  owing  to  this  indelibil¬ 
ity  of  tribal  types.  Did  each  child  rep¬ 
resent  an  even  mixture  of  its  parents’ 
qualities,  we  should,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  due  to  the  recent  immigration  of 
foreigners,  be  all  as  much  alike  as  were 
the  Caiibs  of  the  West  Indies.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  original  cause 
of  the  differences  in  outward  type  which 
we  see  in  these  islands,  it  is  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  out  the  agencies  to  which 
we  owe  our  national  character.  From 
time  immemorial  the  dwellers  among 
the  Irish  bogs  and  the  Frisian  marshes, 
the  Scandinavian,  and  the  Highlander, 
have  had  to  contend  with  a  rigorous 
climate  and  a  barren  soil,  which  made 
the  struggle  for  life  a  very  hard  one. 
It  was  this  stress,  and  not  innate  de¬ 
pravity  of  disposition,  which  sent  the 
vikings  to  sea  and  the  raiders  across 
the  Border,  and  made  every  fertile  dale 
or  snug  estuary  the  scene  of  incessant 
bloodshed.  A  tribal  separation  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  in  primitive  times  by 
the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  country 
between  such  spots  as  were  suitable  for 
human  habitation,  engendered  constant 
rivalry  between  each  fierce  clan  and  its 


neighbors.  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron, 
so  did  each  sharpen  the  countenance  of 
its  foes.  If  one  people  happened  to 
dwell  in  a  fertile  tract  of  country,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  sink  into  soft 
ease,  because  their  better  fortune 
brought  down  upon  them  predatory 
hordes  from  less-favored  coasts.  Wheth¬ 
er  our  fathers  were  Norman,  or  Saxon, 
or  Dane,  or  Celt,  they  had  been  through 
the  mill.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
other  method  by  which  those  national 
qualities  of  mind  and  body  could  have 
been  evolved  which  have  enabled  the 
English-speaking  people  to  dominate 
three-fourths  of  the  globe. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  definite  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  complexion  and  the 
general  cast  of  the  features  ;  and  it 
will  therefore  be  seen  that,  in  dealing 
at  some  length  with  the  former  subject, 
we  have  not  been  ignoring  the  aim  with 
which  we  set  out.  But  probably  not 
every  one  has  noticed  that  the  whole 
body  likewise  yields  evidence  to  the 
careful  observer  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  more  marked  racial  types 
with  their  corresponding  traits  of  char¬ 
acter.  A  friend,  who  is  a  most  shrewd 
judge  of  mankind,  recently  remarked 
to  me  that  he  could  recognize  a  Jew  by 
his  gait  and  bodily  contour  quite  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  by  his  features. 

Type  shows  itself  in  the  bones,  mus¬ 
cles,  and  viscera  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  skin  ;  while  from  the  power  to  bear 
cold  or  to  escape  disease  enjoyed  by 
some  men  and  animals  with  marked 
racial  peculiarities,  it  is  evident  that 
every  tissue  and  cell  in  the  organism 
shares  in  the  distinction.  Hence  a 
skull  tells  its  tale  to  the  astute  phrenol¬ 
ogist  (whose  victims  think,  the  while, 
that  he  is  estimating  their  “  organs”), 
and  the  hands  to  the  adept  who  makes 
them,  and  their  possessors,  his  special 
prey.  Indeed  there  is  no  reason  why 
enterprising  specialists  of  the  same  kid¬ 
ney  should  not  become  “  professors”  of 
the  art  of  reading  fate  in  any  part  of 
the  body  to  which  their  fancy  might 
lead  them. 

If  the  question  be  asked.  Why  is  this 
bond  between  the  mind  and  the  out¬ 
ward  aspect,  which  was  formed  in  some 
unknown  fashion  thousands  of  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  maintained  until  the  present 
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day  in  spite  of  innumerable  dilutions 
with  alien  blood,  and  a  constant  change 
in  the  external  conditions  of  life  ?  we 
can  only  answer  that  the  mental  at¬ 
tributes  in  question  are  as  much  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  type  as  is  the  pigment 
in  the  skin  and  hair. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  vast  number 
of  correspondences  which  can  he  ob¬ 
served  to-day  between  the  inherited 
qualities  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  if  the  above  reasons  suffice  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  facts,  that  a  vast  number  of 
races,  very  distinct  in  aspect  and  dis¬ 
position,  must  have  contributed  to 
make  modern  British  society.  I  see  no 
reason  to  regard  this  as  a  difficulty 
when  we  take  into  account  the  innu¬ 
merable  primitive  tribes  yet  existing 
which  still  show  a  very  distinct  na¬ 
tional  temper.  Moreover,  we  mast 
recollect  that  for  many  generations  a 
I)rocess  of  fusion  has  been  going  ou 
among  different  races  the  whole  world 
over.  Some  thousands  of  years  ago, 
not  only  was  the  number  of  separate 
tribes  much  greater,  but  they  retained 
their  distinguishing  characteristics 
much  more  than  is  the  case  to-day. 
But  other  factors  may  readily  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  contributing  to  the  result  as 
we  behold  it.  The  miscibility  of  racial 
traits,  limited  as  it  is,  will  doubtless 
account  for  some  of  the  phenomena. 
A  definite  cross  with  men,  as  with  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  will  at  times  give  a 
fairly  constant  result.  Thus  the  ma¬ 
lignant  temper  which  has  been  re¬ 
marked  in  the  “  Cafusos”  (a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Negro  and  Indian)  of  South 
America  is  traceable  to  the  psychic 
peculiarities  of  neither  race,  but  to  an 
untoward  mixture  of  those  of  the  two. 

But  although  the  union  of  diverse 
races,  each  having  a  marked  physical 
and  mental  individuality  of  its  own, 
together  with  the  laws  regulating  the 
fixity  and  miscibility  of  types,  will  ac¬ 
count  for  some  cases  of  inbred  conform¬ 
ity  between  expression  and  mental 
habit,  they  will  not  carry  us  very  far. 
Neither,  as  we  have  seen,  do  they  lead 
us  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  explain 
how  such  conformity  is  brought  about. 
So  far  we  have  not  advanced  much  be¬ 
yond  the  older  physiognomists  ;  for  we 
cannot  give  reasons  why  the  dark  man 
with  fine  straight  hair  is  melancholy 


and  sentimental,  or  the  man  with  red 
and  curly  hair  is  cheerful  and  choleric, 
except  by  declaring  that  probably  each 
is  descended  from  some  ancient  tribe 
in  which  these  same  characteristics 
were  uniformly  associated.  As  to  how 
the  connecting-link  was  forged  in  the 
first  place,  and  as  to  its  true  physiologi¬ 
cal  nature,  we  remain  absolutely  in  the 
dark. 

Now  let  us  see  if  a  wider  survey  of 
mankind  will  carry  us  any  further  than 
the  study  of  the  persistence  of  racial 
types.  As  yet  we  have  not  touched 
upon  those  instances  of  an  inherent 
agreement  between  the  face  and  the 
character  which  are  practically  com¬ 
mon  to  all  men  of  whatever  nationality. 

In  examining  evidence  of  this  sort 
we  must  of  course  be  careful  to  reject 
such  habitual  expressions  as  are  merely 
due  to  the  reaction  of  the  mind  upon 
the  features,  and  which,  therefore,  are 
produced  during  the  lifetime  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Where  the  connection  is  one 
of  cause  and  effect,  it  will  not  help  us 
in  our  present  inquiry,  which  is  into 
the  nature  of  the  bond  when  both  men¬ 
tal  and  bodily  attributes  have  alike  been 
inherited.  Thus  one  man  may  be  of  a 
melancholy  disposition  and  of  a  rueful 
countenance  because  his  life  has  been 
soured  by  misfortune.  His  is  plainly 
a  very  different  case  from  that  of  an¬ 
other  who  has  inherited  both  a  lugu- 
biious  visage  and  a  tearful  tempera¬ 
ment  from  his  ancestors.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy,  even  when  our  phenomena 
are  of  the  latter  kind,  to  give  them 
their  true  value,  for  most  people,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  natural  bent,  adulterate  their 
inherent  characteristics  with  those 
which  they  acquii*e. 

These  and  other  difficulties  of  a  kin¬ 
dred  nature  do  not  leave  us  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  kind  we  want  which  are  pure 
enough  for  purposes  of  analysis.  We 
will,  however,  proceed  to  investigate 
such  material  as  we  have. 

All  the  world  over,  a  large  and  well- 
formed  forehead  is  a  fairly  good  sign 
of  intelligence.  Here  the  link  between 
the  face  and  the  character  is  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  description.  In  the  frontal  part 
of  the  brain  the  more  elaborate  mental 
processes  seem  to  be  performed.  Here 
also,  probably,  is  the  seat  of  the  inhibi¬ 
tory  centres  which  give  us  our  power 
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of  self-control.  A  high  and  full  fore¬ 
head,  therefore,  means  good  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  higher  mental  machin¬ 
ery.  The  interior  furnishing  may  not 
in  all  cases  be  on  a  par  with  the  outside 
appearance,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
unusually  efficient  apparatus  may  be 
packed  in  a  very  unpretending  cham¬ 
ber. 

No  feature  of  the  human  face  is  so 
sure  an  index  of  the  mind  as  the  eye. 
But  here  the  very  closeness  and  con¬ 
tinuousness  of  the  link  so  affects  the 
result,  that  any  coeval  relation  between 
the  two  is  obscured.  In  fact,  when 
one  observes  the  eye  in  young  children, 
and  is  able  to  watch  the  profound 
changes  which  age  and  experience 
bring,  one  is  obliged  to  conclude  that 
nearly  all  the  noteworthy  characteris¬ 
tics  of  ocular  expression  are  secondary. 
A  few,  however,  depending  more  on 
the  surrounding  structures  than  upon 
the  eye  itself,  appear  to  be  innate. 
Eyes  placed  a  good  distance  apart  are, 
all  the  world  over,  deemed  a  sign  of  an 
intelligent  and  straightforward  charac¬ 
ter.  Here  the  correspondence  between 
the  expression  and  the  mind  is  again 
easy  of  explanation.  When  the  orbits 
are  capacious  and  widely  separated  the 
floor  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
skull  is  roomy,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
space  for  the  folds  of  gray  matter  which 
cover  the  frontal  lobes.  Conversely, 
people  with  eyes  set  close  together  are 
not  usually  thought  to  be  of  a  liberal 
or  ingenuous  disposition  ;  and  their 
defects  may  be  owing  to  the  “  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined”  state  of  the  fore¬ 
brain.  Selfishness  and  knavery,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are,  as  a  rule, 
merely  the  result  of  a  limited  mental 
outlook.  Apart  from  defects  in  the 
emotional  springs  of  conduct,  people 
showing  such  traits  act  as  they  do  be¬ 
cause  they  simply  have  not  wit  enough 
to  perceive  that  “  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,”  and  that  it  is  more  profitable 
in  the  long-run  to  be  open  and  gener¬ 
ous  than  to  be  secretive  and  grasping. 

As  I  hope,  on  some  future  occasion, 
to  pass  the  various  features  of  the  hu¬ 
man  countenance  in  review,  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  each  in  the  light  of  the  several 
principles  discussed  in  this  and  previous 
articles  on  the  Physiology  of  Expres¬ 
sion,  we  will  pass  on  to  other  phenom¬ 


ena  which  bear  upon  the  question  now 
before  us. 

In  spite  of  the  important  place  given 
to  the  nose  as  an  index  of  character, 
there  is  but  little  to  bo  learned  from  it 
in  estimating  the  causes  of  an  innate 
bond  between  the  mind  and  the  fea¬ 
tures.  Most  of  the  correspondences 
which  have  been  remarked  appear  to 
be  of  a  racial  order  ;  but  why  a  Roman 
nose  first  became  associated  with  a  war¬ 
like  and  domineering  disposition,  or 
how  a  long  and  thin  nose  became 
linked  with  business  shrewdness,  is 
more  than  I  can  say.  If  we  omit  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  a  nose  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  its  possessor,  there 
is  scarcely  a  nasal  peculiarity  of  value 
to  the  physiognomist  which  at  the  same 
time  is  cosmopolitan.  No  Tartar  or 
Hottentot,  however  warlike,  could  give 
proof  of  it  in  this  way.  Japan  has 
shown  that  she  possesses  plenty  of  men 
with  military  aptitude,  but  no  Welling- 
tonian  nose  can  be  found  within  her 
borders.  Again,  no  Chinese  nose  is 
long  and  thin,  yet  “  John”  is  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  aptitude  for  driving  bar¬ 
gains. 

The  nose,  as  will  be  shown  when  we 
come  to  study  it  more  in  detail,  is  one 
of  the  most  plastic  of  the  organs  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Although  the  immutability 
of  distinct  racial  types  may  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  account  for  the  difference  between 
an  aristocratic  and  a  plebeian  nose,  the 
constant  reaction  of  the  mind  has  a 
much  greater  influence  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  imagined.  Most  so-called  plebeian 
noses,  broad  across  the  nostrils  and 
with  a  blunt  and  rather  turned-up  tip, 
are  a  sign  of  an  uncultivated  mental 
and  moral  nature.  They  are  distinctly 
of  a  puerile  type — noses,  in  fact,  which, 
although  always  growing  upward,  are 
never”  grown  up.”  The  mental  traits 
which  we  find  commonly  associated 
with  a  snub-nose — good-nature,  pert- 
ness,  ignorance,  and  thoughtlessness — 
are  simply  the  mental  traits  of  imma¬ 
turity  continued  into  adult  life.  Na¬ 
tions  among  which  noses  of  this  de¬ 
scription  are  the  rule  (with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  where  the  historic  surround¬ 
ings  have  been  exceptional)  are  lacking 
in  those  mental  and  moral  qualities 
which  we  deem  a  mark  of  the  highest 
manhood.  But  the  evidence  afforded 
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by  our  puerile  nose,  although  it  proves 
an  innate  tie  between  the  face  and  the 
soul  which  is  not  entirely  racial,  mere¬ 
ly  tells  us  of  a  law  of  parallel  develop¬ 
ment.  The  deed  of  partnership  will 
now  be  generally  admitted  :  what  we 
wish  to  know  is,  How  did  it  come  about, 
and  what  were  the  prospective  mutual 
benefits  which  led  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties  into  taking  this  step  ? 

As  a  rule,  when  endeavoring  to  anal¬ 
yze  the  more  intricate  nervous  phe¬ 
nomena  in  man,  a  great  deal  is  gained 
by  reducing  the  factors  to  their  lowtst 
terms.  Thus,  a  problem  which  is  so 
encumbered  by  the  multiple  complexi¬ 
ties  of  civilization  as  to  be  practically 
insoluble,  is  often  found  to  be  greatly 
clarified  when  the  same  facts  are  studied 
in  the  child  or  the  savage.  And  when 
this  is  found  insufficient,  it  is  occasion¬ 
ally  worth  while  to  continue  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  reduction  and  to  transfer  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  ape.  In  the  immediate 
question  before  us  very  little  is  gained 
by  any  such  method,  and  the  reason 
becomes  obvious  as  soon  as  the  attempt 
is  made.  In  civilized  men,  savages, 
and  anthropoids,  the  olfactory  nerve 
(which  is  of  couise  the  chief  connect¬ 
ing-link  between  the  nose  and  the  brain) 
plays  a  very  small  part  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  ;  and,  what  is  more,  the 
shape  of  the  external  organ  has  no  ap¬ 
preciable  bearing  on  the  sense  of  smell. 
Hence  the  nose,  being  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  environment,  is  free  to 
follow  its  own  ideals.  For,  apart  from 
frost  and  social  prejudice,  it  does  not 
matter  twopeuce-halfpenny  to  the  race 
w'hat  kind  of  nose  a  man  has,  or  whether 
he  has  one  at  all.  Irresponsibility  and 
eccentricity  go  hand  in  hand  all  the 
world  over. 

But  wnen  we  commence  to  study  the 
part  of  the  face  beneath  the  nose,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  beset  with  many 
difficulties ;  and  here  the  reduction 
rocess,  if  boldly  used,  will  prove  most 
elpful,  and  will  reveal  some  curious 
results. 

Let  me  remark,  before  going  further, 
that  any  explanations  of  phenomena  at¬ 
tempted  (in  all  good  faith)  in  this  paper 
are  merely  hypothetical,  and  are  not 
put  forward  as  conclusive  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  sense.  It  is  one  thing  to  say, 
“  The  facts,  as  far  as  we  know  thern. 
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seem  to  point  to  such  a  conclusion 
but  it  is  quite  another  to  declare,  “  This 
is  my  theory,  and  the  true  and  only  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  phenomena  !”  The 
difference  is  not  always  appreciated  by 
the  public  (as  several  modest  investiga¬ 
tors  have  found  to  their  cost),  and  there¬ 
fore  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  em¬ 
phasize  it  by  an  illustration.  In  the 
one  case  you  place  a  dish  before  a  guest 
and  say  politely,  “  Kindly  taste  this, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it,”  and, 
if  you  deem  yourself  a  tolerable  cook, 
you  perhaps  add,  “  I  venture  to  think 
you  will  find  it  pretty  good  in  the 
other  case  you  adopt  the  less  consider¬ 
ate  method  known  to  hospitality  (in 
madhouses  and  on  chicken-farms)  as 
‘‘  forcible  feeding.” 

There  can  be  no  question  that  char¬ 
acter  is  more  revealed  in  the  mouth  and 
lower  jaw  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
face.  For  although  we  can  judge 
neither  of  a  man’s  intelligence  nor  of 
his  morality  with  any  degree  of  certi¬ 
tude  if  we  omit  the  forehead,  eyes,  and 
nose,  we  can  usually  gauge  his  value  as 
a  social  item  more  by  the  set  of  his  lips 
and  the  shape  of  his  jaw  than  by  any 
other  sign.  Let  him  be  ever  so  great  a 
genius,  or  ever  so  holy  a  saint,  if  his 
mouth  be  weak  and  his  chin  retreating 
his  mental  and  moral  qualities  will  lack 
that  motive  force  which  is  needful  to 
render  them  of  any  great  use  either  to 
himself  or  to  society.  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton  uttered  a  truism  when 
he  said,  “I  ain  certain  that  the  great 
difference  between  men,  the  feeble  and 
the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  insig¬ 
nificant,  is  in  energy,  in  determina¬ 
tion  and  it  is  in  the  lower  jaw  that 
this  energy  and  determination  shows 
itself  to  a  physiognomist. 

But  why?  We  eat  with  the  jaws, 
and  we  wag  them  when  we  talk  ;  yet 
neither  eating  nor  wagging  (of  the  or¬ 
dinary  sort)  will  make  us  great  or  pow¬ 
erful.  The  most  ardent  phrenologist 
could  scarcely  believe  in  a  “  will  cen¬ 
tre,”  an  ‘‘  organ,”  situate  in  the  inferior 
maxilla — although  such  a  theory  would 
not  be  a  whit  more  ludicrous,  from  an 
anatomist’s  point  of  view,  than  many 
which  find  a  place  in  the  text-books  of 
the  “  science.”  The  will  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  ego  ;  and  if  a  soldier 
had  his  lower  jaw  carried  away  by  a 
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shot,  it  would  still  be  the  same  valiant 
and  pigheaded  Thomas  Atkins.  We 
are  all  of  us  aware  that,  when  we  exer¬ 
cise  our  wills,  we  brace  and  tighten 
our  jaw-muscles  at  the  same  time. 
Even  if  the  difficulty  we  deteimine  to 
overcome  be  a  moral  one,  the  same  in¬ 
voluntary  change  takes  place  in  the 
countenance.  What  can  be  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  relationship,  which  seems 
so  inseparable,  between  the  jaws  and 
the  centres  of  consciousness  within  the 
skull  ?  If  we  were  to  study  modern 
man  alone,  whether  as  a  living  organ¬ 
ism  or  with  the  aid  of  the  scalpel  and 
the  microscope,  we  should  find  no  glim¬ 
mer  of  an  answer. 

Let  us  therefore  (very  briefly,  for  the 
argument  cannot  bo  fully  set  forth  on 
this  occasion)  endeavor  to  simplify  the 
problem  by  studying  the  jaw-functions 
in  our  nearest  congeners.  Here  at  once 
we  find  a  clue  to  the  solution.  Among 
all  Old  World  apes  the  teeth  are  the 
chief  weapons  for  defence  against  natu¬ 
ral  foes  and  for  combats  for  mates 
or  tribal  supremacy.  The  canines  are 
in  most  cases  enormously  developed, 
insomuch  that  ill-informed  naturalists 
have  suggested  that  a  near  relationship 
must  exist  between  the  primates  and 
the  carnivora.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  formidable  teeth  have  nothing  to 
do  with  alimentation,  but  are  as  purely 
weapons  of  war  as  are  the  bayonet  and 


the  Maxim  gun.  In  practically  every 
emergency  demanding  unusual  energy, 
obstinacy,  and  courage,  they  come  into 
play.  In  every  conflict  with  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil — as  such  things 
are  understood  in  pithecoid  society — 
the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  are 
the  chief  arbiters  of  war.  To  become 
a  great  and  powerful  anthropoid,  it  is 
absolutely  and  brutally  necessary  to 
have  a  large  and  strong  jaw,  to  give 
firm  attachment  to  the  teeth  and  good 
leverage  to  the  muscles.  That  for  an 
immense  epoch  our  pre-human  ances¬ 
tors  achieved  success  in  life  in  like 
manner,  is  as  clear  as  the  print  of 
“  Maga”  to  those  who  have  learned  to 
read  Nature’s  handwriting.  Since 
those  days  of  true  Arcadian  simplicity 
our  life  has  become  bewilderingly  com¬ 
plex,  and  our  methods  for  settling  so¬ 
cial  difficulties  have  changed — gener¬ 
ally  for  the  better.  But  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  the  habits  of  a 
past  age  have  left  an  indelible  impress 
on  the  nervous  system. 

Nor  is  the  link  merely  one  of  habit ; 
for  we  find  that  a  man,  or  a  family,  in¬ 
heriting  a  tenacious,  energetic,  and 
combative  disposition,  inherits  also  a 
style  of  jaw  allowing  abundance  of 
room  for  the  canine  teeth,  with  an 
angle  enabling  the  great  biting  muscles 
.to  act  with  the  fullest  mechanical  ad¬ 
vantage. — Blackwood 's  Magazine. 
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It  is  winter  in  High  Brittany,  but 
winter  clad  in  silver  and  pearl  rather 
than  cloaked  in  leaden  purple  flecked 
with  snow,  as  it  too  often  is  at  home 
across  the  w&ler.  For  days,  and  some¬ 
times  for  weeks,  the  weather  keeps  it¬ 
self  at  stretch  ;  there  is  no  sun  visible 
in  all  the  shining  dome  of  sky,  no 
touch  of  gold  in  the  even  radiance  that 
fills  the  air  ;  sky  and  sea  travel  to  meet 
each  other  in  a  tender  haze  of  gray  that, 
when  one  looks  at  it  again,  is  not  gray 
but  a  shadowy  while  that  glistens  and 
shines  in  a  pale  chill  splendor.  It  is 
the  clear  colorlessness  of  water  in  light. 
The  country  is  still,  too  ;  the  woods 
very  void  of  life,  silent  and  desert ;  the 
trees  purple  in  their  masses,  and  vari¬ 


ously  blotched  with  orange  and  green 
of  lichen,  moss,  and  ivy.  The  fields 
are  bare,  in  the  hedgerows  the  autumn 
glow  of  red  hip  and  haw  is  gone,  and 
the  birds  have  not  begun  to  build. 
The  touch  of  spring  has  not  come  yet 
to  make  the  world  quick  ;  it  is  winter, 
but  the  farther  edge  of  winter,  in  High 
Brittany. 

And  it  is  also  Lent ;  that  strange 
season  which  is  now,  and  here,  so  full 
of  contradictions,  of  memories,  of  the 
vestiges  of  dying  custom,  iraditiou, 
and  faith,  of  gayety  and  mourning,  of 
habit  and  of  indifference,  that  there  is 
surely  no  other  time  of  year  that  en¬ 
folds  so  much  ;  no  other  time  of  year, 
perhaps,  that  has  so  much  to  tell,  if 
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one  care  to  listen.  Lent  in  Brittany  is 
a  quaint  and  ancient  crone,  wearing  a 
mask  that  is  half  laughter,  half  tears, 
and  below  it  the  wrinkled  face  of  the 
past. 

Shrove  Tuesday  has  gone  by,  with 
its  pancakes.  In  the  old  days,  when 
fasting  was  more  strictly  practised  than 
now,  these  were  the  last  eggs  eaten  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  Lent,  as  the 
Easier  eggs,  gay  with  many  colors, 
were  the  first  eaten  after  it  was  ended. 
And  though  this  is  no  longer  the  case, 
here,  as  with  us  across  the  water,  only 
perhaps  more  universally,  pancakes  are 
made  in  every  house  down  to  the  poor¬ 
est  ;  and  as  they  are  tossed  in  the  pan 
the  mother  chants  to  a  rambling  frag¬ 
ment  of  Church  music  : 

God  sends  pancakes 

To  all  good  cliildren  ; 

May  the  devil  lly  away  with  the  bad  ones  ! 

While  the  children  about  her  watch 
with  a  solemnity  that  is  twofold,  divid¬ 
ed  between  an  uneasy  recollection  of 
many  small  sins  and  a  serious  joy  in 
pleasures  to  come,  the  thin  yellow  cakes 
leaping  so  merrily  into  the  air.  But 
Shrove  Tuesday  has  never  been  a  great 
day  of  Carnival,  or  Masking,  here  at 
St.  Male,  as  it  is  elsewhere  ;  perhaps 
because  the  little  town  does  not  lightly 
give  up  workdays  to  frolic.  The  Masks 
take  an  airing  on  the  Sunday  before, 
Quinquagesima  or  DimancTie-gras,  and 
come  out  again  in  crowds  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  after.  Pancake  Sunday,  as  the  Ma 
louins  call  it ;  and  indeed  they  are  to 
be  seen  more  or  less  on  all  the  earlier 
Sundays  of  Lent  up  to  Passion.  But 
on  Shrove  Tuesday  only  a  handful  of 
children  here  and  there  deck  themselves 
in  such  gauds  as  they  can  come  by,  with 
faces  blackened  with  soot  or  masks  cut 
out  of  paper,  and  much  contentment, 
noise,  and  dirt.  In  Saint-Malo  the 
shops  have  hung  out  pyramids  of  masks, 
beards,  noses,  and  grotesque  heads  ; 
the  secondhand  booths  in  the  ancient 
Kue  de  Boyer — where  everything  is 
sold,  from  sea-chests  and  sea-boots  to 
wayside  crosses  and  weatherworn  wood¬ 
en  saints — are  gaudy  with  hanging  cos¬ 
tumes  and  dominos  of  every  shape  and 
color.  On  the  quays  outside  the  wall 
the  roundabouts  have  taken  up  their 
places,  and  a  dozen  small  stalls  edge 
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the  sidewalk  ;  and  by  these  signs  one 
may  know  that  Lent,  the  time  of 
mourning,  is  about  to  begin.  And 
upon  Ash  Wednesday,  if  one  look  close 
enough,  one  may  see  the  ashes  clinging 
to  the  hair  of  those  who  return,  with 
the  air  of  having  more  pressing  busi¬ 
ness  elsewhere,  from  early  mass  ;  the 
ashes,  which  are  all  that  remain  of  last 
year’s  palms,  that  have  been  burned  [ 
upon  the  altar  now  that  the  year  has 
come  round  again  to  Lent,  and  sprin¬ 
kled  by  the  priest  upon  the  heads  of 
the  faithful.  ■ 

But  if  one  go  to  look  for  them,  there  ■ 
are  other  sij'iis  also  that  Lent  has  come  ■ 
once  more.  In  the  meat-market,  built  j 
on  the  ground  where  once  the  White 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  John  had  its 
great  soup-kitchen,  called  literally  the 
Kettle  of  the  Poor,  in  the  meat-market 
where  last  week  was  a  thronging  crowd 
and  stalls  hung  round  with  joints,  or 
piled  high  with  poultry,  is  now  empti¬ 
ness  ;  there  is  only  a  knot  of  women  at 
the  far  end  about  the  butter-counter, 
who  speak  in  spite  of  themselves  with 
lowered  voices.  The  crowd  has  moved 
on  across  the  town,  through  the  twi¬ 
light  of  m.orning  in  the  narrow  streets 
and  sudden  splashes  of  inlet  sunshine, 
to  the  fish- market ;  and  there  is  noise 
enough  and  to  spare,  a  continuous 
Babel  of  sound  in  which,  surely,  there 
is  every  possible  note  of  the  human 
voice,  a  rushing,  rising  whirl  of  speech 
and  laughter  that  is  as  ceaseless  and  as 
indefinable  as  the  sea.  All  Saint-Malo 
is  here,  or  has  been,  or  will  be  here  to¬ 
day  ;  all  Saint-Malo  is  bargaining,  buy¬ 
ing,  gossiping  and  quarrelling  at  the 
pitch  of  all  its  voices,  in  a  dense,  strug¬ 
gling,  importunate  mass.  It  is  Lent, 
and  one  must  eat  mnigre  ;  and  fish,  it 
too  frequently  happens,  is  neither 
plentiful  nor  cheap,  and  is  not  to  be 
bought  without  a  world  of  argument 
over  the  last  sou.  For  on  the  one  side 
there  is  Paris  with  her  gaping  mouth 
to  be  filled,  and  on  the  other  the  sea, 
churned  by  the  northwesterly  winds  of 
winter  round  the  uncountable  rocks, 
and  treacherous  with  sudden  storm  and 
fog. 

It  is  worth  while  on  a  market-day  in 
Lent  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  Place 
de  la  Poissonnerie.  Here  is  more  to 
be  seen  of  the  life  of  Saint-Malo  and 
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the  Clos-Poulet  than  anywhere  else. 
Here  are  the  people  of  the  town,  the 
ladies  above  and  the  ladies  below,  as  an 
old  song  calls  them,  alluding  to  those 
who  live  in  the  upper  flats  and  who,  if 
not  too  high  up,  represent  the  richer 
bourgeoisie  ;  and  those  who  live  below, 
on  the  ground  floor,  that  is  in  the 
shops.  Here  are  the  servants  from 
I)inard  and  from  Parame,  in  white 
caps  and  aprons,  with  their  big  bas¬ 
kets  ;  here  are  peasants  from  all  the 
country- side,  in  the  strange  varying 
caps  of  their  districts,  and  their  winter 
cloaks,  strange  also,  back-aprons  as  they 
call  them,  hanging  wide  and  short  and 
loose  from  a  straight  band  tied  about 
their  shoulders.  Here  are  men  in 
blouses  of  every  shade,  from  purple  to 
white,  or  of  black,  or  pink,  curiously 
embroidered  in  colors  ;  they  wear  high 
boots,  and  some,  if  it  be  cold  enough, 
have  short,  shapeless  coats  of  goatskin, 
brown  or  black  or  a  grizzled  yellow. 
Here  are  flsh-sellers  from  Saint-Jacut, 
large-faced,  simple,  very  broad  in 
speech,  and  quaint  in  habit ;  they 
make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  their 
fish  as  they  sell  them,  for  is  it  not 
Lent?  And  there  are  others  from 
Cancale ;  tall,  handsome,  bold-eyed 
women,  full-colored  and  loose-lipped, 
with  their  coquettish  caps  poised  on 
their  shining  black  hair  which  is 
combed  curiously  into  ridge  and  furrow 
over  their  brows ;  hot-tempered  and 
muscular,  as  ready  to  fight  as  to  flatter, 
and  with  an  odd  wheedling  grace  of 
glance  and  accent  that  changes  on  the 
least  provocation  to  ferocity.  They 
are  sometimes,  in  their  way,  very  splen¬ 
did  creatures  ;  but  on  looking  at  them 
one  understands  the  old  Malouin  say¬ 
ing,  “  When  you  bargain  with  a  Can- 
calaise,  have  a  good  lock  on  your  door.” 

Round  about  the  central  fish-market, 
on  the  narrow  pavement,  there  are  bas¬ 
kets  in  an  endless  row,  baskets  of 
cockles,  mussels,  and  whelks  ;  of  peri¬ 
winkles,  the  old  Lenten  food  of  Saint- 
Malo,  so  popular  that  the  spring-fair 
was  called  after  them,  and  they  have  a 
fairy-tale  all  their  own  which  Malouin 
mothers  still  tell  their  children  ;  of 
sardines,  fresh  and  salt,  of  lanpons,  a 
kind  of  sand-eel,  and  of  crabs,  which 
are  not  quite  such  as  one  usually  sees 
in  England,  but  of  two  sorts,  the  one 


spiny  and  the  other  growing  a  crop  of 
black  hair.  And  if  in  Lent  one  buys 
crabs  one  must  make  a  difference  be- 
twern  these  two  ;  the  spiny  ones  must 
have  the  sign  of  the  Cross  made  over 
them,  but  the  hairy  ones  must  be  spat 
upon.  And  if  you  would  know  why 
this  is  so,  and  why  there  are  no  sar¬ 
dines  on  the  Emerald  coast,  and  why 
the  sand-eels  are  called  little  lances, 
there  are  plenty  of  old  peasant-women 
able  and  ready  to  explain,  and  to  tell 
many  other  stories,  too — true  stories 
all  of  them,  “  as  true  as  it  is  Lent,”  as 
they  will  wind  up.  And  the  bells  of 
the  single  steeple  overhead  ring  out  in¬ 
cessantly  for  one  service  after  another  ; 
and  the  cure's  housekeeper  hurries  off 
homeward  with  the  besttishin  her  bas¬ 
ket,  for  who  should  have  the  best,  if 
not  the  cure  9  And  as  the  creels  grow 
empty  the  fish-sellers  once  more  make 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  them,  and 
say  to  each  other  contentedly  that  it  is 
a  “  good  Lent.” 

But  if,  according  to  the  Church, 
this  is  a  time  of  fasting,  it  is  also,  and 
has  been  for  more  years  than  one  can 
count,  a  season  of  gayety,  when  the 
masks  come  out  and  the  streets  and 
quays  of  the  gray  town  are  motley  with 
a  fantastic  crowd.  Unlike  most  other 
places,  where  Carnival  is  riotous  from 
Quiuquagesima  to  Shrove  Tuesday  and 
reappears  for  a  single  day  at  Mid-Lent, 
here  at  Saint-Malo  Pancake  Sunday,  or 
the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  has  always 
been  the  chiefest  day  for  merriment 
and  masking.  The  roundabouts  are 
thronged  with  gaudy  dominoes  :  the 
lottery-booths  are  surrounded  with  men 
and  women  in  false  heads  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  disguise  ;  and  through  the  an¬ 
cient  gates  of  the  town  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  coming  and  going  of  priest  and 
Punchinello,  citizen  and  peasant,  a 
long,  changing,  many-colored  stream 
that  has  yet  been  for  centuries  the 
same.  But  it  is  rather  within  the  walls, 
in  the  narrow  winding  streets,  that  one 
looks  most  kindly  upon  the  Carnival ; 
as  when,  on  one  of  these  silver  days  of 
winter,  a  pale  sunlight  gilds  the  later 
afternoon  and  glances  along  the  ancient 
Rue  du  Boyer.  In  the  wide  black  arch¬ 
ways  the  old-clothes’  shops  hang  out 
fantastic  garments  for  hire,  yellow, 
red,  or  blue  :  across  the  narrow  way. 
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outside  an  arched  and  grated  window, 
is  a  pile  of  masks  and  heads,  hideous, 
grotesque,  impossibly  ruddy  or  lividly 
white,  a  heap  of  crude  staring  color  ; 
in  the  street,  which  is  barely  wide 
enough  to  be  called  a  street,  is  a  gay 
crowd  laughing,  struggling,  screaming, 
singing,  clowns  and  jesters  in  gaudy 
red  and  green,  tall  black  seminarists, 
soldiers,  sailors,  peasants  in  blouses, 
white  caps  from  all  the  country-side  ; 
and  ever  as  a  background  the  totter¬ 
ing  houses  on  either  side,  which  have 
looked  down  on  such  a  sight  year  after 
year  for  three  centuries.  Scraps  of  the 
Marseillaise  or  of  the  latest  ditty  from 
Paris  hum  through  the  air.  The  bells 
ring  for  vespers  ;  and  the  blue  Sisters, 
with  their  huge  white  flapping  coiffes, 
convoy  long  files  of  the  quaintly  gowned 
town-orphans  on  their  way  to  church. 

The  earlier  Sundays  of  Lent  had  for- 
merlyr  their  special  customs  and  cere¬ 
monies,  which  have  only  of  recent  years 
fallen  into  disuse.  Shooting  the  goose 
and  shooting  at  ihet papageai  wore  al¬ 
ways  Lenten  sports,  while  running  at 
the  Quintain  took  place  variously  at 
Mid-Lent  or  on  Easter  Monday.  On 
Pancake  Sunday,  till  some  twenty  years 
ago,  all  Saiut-Malo  went  out  to  the 
great  beach  to  shoot  the  goose.  In  old 
times  the  bird  was  tethered  alive  by  its 
head  to  a  pole  or  peg  fixed  in  the  sand, 
and  became  the  property  of  the  man 
skilful  enough  to  free  it  by  severing  its 
neck,  which  seldom  happened  till  it 
had  been  quieted  by  successive  wounds. 
If  the  winner  was  a  poor  man,  he  re¬ 
ceived  along  with  the  goose  a  few  silver 
sols,  which  were  called  a  Lenten  gift ; 
if  rich,  he  was  expected  to  give  the 
town  a  sum  to  be  divided  among  the 
sick  or  the  needy.  In  more  recent 
times,  and  till  the  sport  fell  into  abey¬ 
ance,  the  goose  was  a  dead  one,  hung 
by  its  neck  from  a  tali  pole,  and  the 
Lenten  gift  had  become  a  pitcher  of 
cider,  which  the  winner  in  return  was 
expected  to  offer  also  to  the  other  com¬ 
petitors.  The  game  is  very  ancient, 
even  more  ancient  than  its  fellow,  the 
papageai,  which  was  introduced  to 
Samt-Malo  by  the  good  Duchess  Anne 
herself,  but  which,  for  all  her  patron¬ 
age,  never  became  so  dear  to  the  people 
as  their  own  goose-shooting.  And  yet 
the  papageai  was  a  popular  sport,  and 


perhaps  a  more  courtly  one  ;  and  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  no  empty 
honor,  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
Lent,  to  be  King  of  the  Papageai  and 
decorated  as  such  by  the  Duchess  her¬ 
self.  The  impageai  was  generally  a 
pigeon  roughly  carved  in  wood  and  set 
up  on  the  highest  tower  of  the  castle  ; 
and  he  who  shot  it  away  needed  consid¬ 
erable  skill,  whether  he  used  bow  or 
arrow,  as  in  the  early  days,  or  later  a 
clumsy  gun  resting  upon  a  high  stand. 
Not  only  was  the  King  decorated  by 
the  Duchess  with  a  silver  chain  from 
which  hung  medals  of  all  the  former 
Kings  of  the  Papageai,  but  he  received 
also  from  the  town  an  allowance  during 
his  year  of  royalty,  which  varied  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  from  £60  to  £100,  a  very 
considerable  sum  in  those  days  ;  so 
that,  one  may  repeat  again,  it  was  no 
empty  honor  some  four  hundred  years 
ago  to  become  King  of  the  Papageai  on 
Pancake  Sunday.  As  to  the  quintain, 
it  too  is  an  ancient  Lenten  or  Easter 
sport  at  Saint-Malo,  where  for  centu¬ 
ries  it  was  represented  by  a  mannikin 
dressed  as  an  English  soldier  ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  though  in  a  less  picturesque  form, 
it  is  popular  still,  but  it  is  removed  to 
the  national  holiday  in  July,  and  has 
no  longer  a  share  in  the  Easter  merry¬ 
makings.* 

Another  ancient  game  proper  to  the 
Third  Sunday  in  Lent  was  the  soule, 
which  is  said  to  date  back  to  a  period 
beyond  the  Christian  era.  However 
that  may  be,  the  soule  was  played 
everywhere,  though  less  at  Saint-Malo 
than  in  the  country  around,  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  ;  and  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  the  game  had  a  certain 
religious  character.  The  youngest 
bridegroom  of  the  parish  offered  a 
garlanded  soule  (an  inflated  leather 
ball)  to  the  church  on  the  Third  Sun¬ 
day  of  Lent ;  and  after  it  had  lain  dur- 


*  The  custom  of  shooting  at  the^apo^eai  was 
not  peculiar  to  Uaint-Malo.  Perhaps  it  was 
one  of  the  many  importations  which  the 
French  alliance  bfought  into  Scotland.  Our 
renders  will  remember  with  what  ceremony 
Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  went  to  attend  the 
Festival  of  the  Popinjay  in  the  county  of  Lan¬ 
ark  on  a  May  morning  in  the  year  1679,  and 
of  the  shock  her  pride  received  at  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  Goose  Gibbie.  Sir  Walter  says  that 
the  custom  prevailed  in  Ayrshire  down  to  his 
own  time. 
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iug  High  Mass  upon  the  altar,  aud  had 
been  specially  blessed,  it  was  given  back 
to  the  parish  for  the  traditional  game. 
One  remembers  in  this  connection  the 
Shrove-tide  football  so  common  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  the  seems  undoubtedly 
to  have  been  closely  akin  to  it.  Its 
special  peculiarity  was  that  the  game 
was  originally  played  only,  as  it  seems, 
on  religious  fasts  and  festivals,  on  the 
Third  Sunday  in  Lent,  on  Saint  John’s 
Day,  sometimes  on  the  Fete-Dieu 
(Corpus  Christi),  when  it  always  re¬ 
ceived  a  preliminary  benediction  at  the 
altar  ;  while  its  sole  temporal  use  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  as  a  traditional  gift 
at  Easter  to  the  feudal  lord  of  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

And  Lent,  the  mourning  season  of 
the  Church,  is  not  only  in  High  Brit¬ 
tany  a  time  of  gayety,  but  also  a  time 
of  much  business.  It  is  the  season  of 
fairs,  and  if  fairs  are  a  fine  occasion  for 
merry-making  they  always  begin  in  a 
seriously  commercial  way.  It  is  only 
after  one  has  sold  one’s  cows,  shorn 
one’s  sheep,  got  rid  of  the  cartful  of 
little  pink  pigs  or  the  sacks  of  corn  or 
bundles  of  long  slim  fruit-trees — only 
after  an  infinity  of  bargaining,  wran¬ 
gling  and  drinking  (for  no  sale  holds 
good  till  one  has  drunk  upon  it) — that 
one  is  ready  to  amuse  one’s  self  ;  which 
is  so  true  that,  though  a  fair  may  begin 
at  six  in  the  morning,  it  is  only  toward 
noon,  when  business  slackens,  that  the 
shows  and  roundabouts  open  in  a  lei¬ 
surely  way.  From  the  first  week  in 
Lent  the  fairs  begin  in  a  long  succes¬ 
sion  ;  without  going  far  afield,  one 
could  find  one  for  each  of  the  Forty 
Days,  even,  as  at  Croisty,  for  Good  Fri¬ 
day  ;  and  the  famous  fair  of  Dinan, 
called  the  Liege,  runs  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  Lent  up  to  Palm  Sunday. 

At  Saint-Malo  itself  the  Saint-Ouine, 
as  it  is  named,  is  held  on  the  Sunday 
before  Passion,  though  there  is  not 
much  now  remaining  of  the  great 
spring  assembly  which  has  a  history  of 
its  own  during  the  centuries  that  it  has 
existed.  It  has  travelled  in  its  time, 
the  Saint-Ouine.  It  was  once  held 
within  the  walls,  when  it  was  called  the 
Periwinkle  Fair  from  the  bowlfuls  of 
periwinkles  that  were  sold  at  it,  or 
sometimes  the  Whistle  Fair,  because,  it 
seems,  of  the  innumerable  whistles  and 


trumpets  and  horns  which  children 
bought  there  four  hundred  years  ago 
as  they  still  buy  them  to-day  ;  but  it 
was  turned  out  after  the  great  fire  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  buined 
half  Saint-Malo  to  the  ground.  Then 
it  betook  itself  to  the  island  of  the 
Grand  Bey,  where  was  then  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  Saint  Ouen,  or,  as  he  was 
called  by  the  people.  Saint  Ouine,  about 
which  the  fair  was  held,  and  where  the 
wives  of  Saint-Malo  sailors  prayed  for 
fair  winds  to  bring  their  men  home, 
turning  the  chapel  cross  toward  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  should  come, 
so  that  the  saying  arose,  “  As  change¬ 
able  as  the  cross  of  Saint-Ouine.”' 
Lastly,  and  not  till  the  middle  of  this 
century,  long  after  the  last  ruins  of  the 
chapel  on  the  Grand  Bey  had  been 
swept  away  or  overgrown,  the  Saint- 
Ouine  was  transferred  again  to  the 
broad  quays  outside  the  town,  where  it 
is  now  held  every  year  on  the  Sunday 
before  Passion.  But  its  importance 
has  gone  from  it,  and  even  compared 
with  its  neighbors  it  is  a  poor  thing  in¬ 
deed  ;  from  its  ancestor,  the  great 
Whistle  Fair,  it  has  only  inherited  one 
quality,  and  that  is  noise. 

They  are  all  the  same,  these  fairs  or 
assemblies,  in  their  degree  :  round¬ 
abouts,  lotteries,  innumerable  varieties 
•  of  gaming-tables,  shooting-booths,  and 
phonographs  ;  small  shows  of  incon¬ 
ceivable  squalor  where  women,  thin, 
unwashed,  and  half-starved,  shiver  in 
a  hideous  undress  ;  tumblers,  cheap- 
jacks  ;  huge  quaint  baskets  of  the  very 
ancient  cakes  of  High  Brittany,  the 
cracquelins,  and  the  fouace»^  buckwheat 
cakes  made  not  too  cleanly  on  griddles 
over  charcoal  stoves,  pans  of  steaming 
sausages  :  one  does  not  fast  nowadays 
with  conviction.  And  in  the  midst  of 
the  noise,  the  crowding,  the  shooting, 
the  gambling,  the  din  of  drums  and 
cymbals  and  the  braying  of  mechanical 
organs,  there  may  be  at  the  larger  fairs 
such  a  show  as  the  Passion,  which  is, 
according  to  its  advertisement,  “  warm¬ 
ly  recommended  by  the  Cardinal- Arch¬ 
bishop  and  where  the  Passion  of 
Christ  is  given  in  living  pictures,  and 
the  audience,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
priests  in  it,  looks  on  with  a  quiet  and 
pleased  attention,  as  far  distant  from 
indifference  as  from  devotion.  They 
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do  not  applaud,  neither  do  they  criti¬ 
cise  :  they  observe  it  with  the*  same 
placid  approval  that  they  give  to  the 
creche  in  their  own  church  at  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  and  one  comes  away  presently 
with  a  memory  of  Roman  soldiers,  of 
Pontius  Pilate  on  his  high  seat,  of  a 
pale  slender  Mary  in  blue  and  white, 
and  of  a  central  Figure  ;  wondering 
that  a  thin^  that  cannot  be  well  done 
is  done  so  little  ill. 

But  already  the  gay  days  of  Lent  are 
over  and  it  is  the  eve  of  Passion.  To¬ 
night  before  Vespers  in  every  church 
the  crucifixes  and  the  figures  of  Saints 
will  be  covered  with  long  purple  dra¬ 
peries.  And,  if  one  asks  of  the  people 
why  this  is  so,  one  is  told  with  intense 
conviction  that  the  Saints  are  all  dead 
between  Passion  and  Easter,  because  le 
hon  Dieu  Himself  died  then.  There  is 
a  certain  impressiveness  about  the 
hanging  veils  of  purple  beneath  which 
the  statues  are  dimly  outlined  in  a 
strangely  human  fashion  ;  a  certain  so¬ 
lemnity  in  the  absence  of  glitter  and 
color,  save  that  of  mourning,  in  these 
churches  that  are  usually  so  full  of  rich 
and  vivid  brightness.  There  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  touch  about  it  that  calls  to  mind 
the  old  and  close  connection  between 
religion  and  drama  in  the  days  when, 
for  instance,  a  company  of  authors  and 
actors  took  to  themselves  the  name  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Passion  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France 
the  exclusive  right  of  playing  sacred 
pieces  in  theatres  or  churches  about  the 
country.  And  long  after  this  right 
had  been  rescinded  the  plays,  in  per¬ 
haps  a  simpler  form,  lingered  among 
the  people,  lingered  almost  till  to-day, 
if  indeed  in  the  byways  of  High  or 
Low  Brittany  they  do  not  still  exist. 
At  the  village  near  Nantes  called  the 
Bourg  de  Batz  the  Passion  was  played 
regularly,  under  the  name  of  the  Trag¬ 
edy,  till  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  ;  it  was  given  in  a  disused  chapel, 
and  the  priests  of  the  parish,  with  the 
mace-bearer,  the  singing-men  and  the 
servers,  attended  in  cassock  and  sur¬ 
plice.  At  many  other  places  similar 
plays  were  popular  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century  ;  and  at  a  chapel  near 
Saint-Servan,  barely  four  miles  from 
Saint-Malo,  they  are  said  to  have  been 
very  finely  presented  no  more  than 
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thirty  years  ago.  But  probably,  if  the 
Passion  plays  still  exist  anywhere,  it 
will  be  in  the  form  of  corrupt  and  al¬ 
most  incoherent  dialogues  chanted  by 
children  who  scarcely  know  what  they 
are  saying  ;  as,  in  their  season,  the 
Christmas  dramas  have  sunk  into  an 
unintelligible  formula.  But  in  Brit¬ 
tany  another  custom  existed  alongside 
with  the  Miracle-play,  and  it  has  proved 
more  long-lived.  It  was  usual  till  very 
recently,  even  in  Saint-Malo,  to  sing 
songs  of  the  Passion  from  door  to  door 
as  in  England  carols  are  sung  at  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  and  if  the  Pastoral  or  the  Com¬ 
plaint,  as  it  was  called,  has  died  out  in 
the  town,  it  is  still  alive,  though  dying 
fast,  in  the  country.  Here  is  one  of 
these  Complaints  that  was  sung  till  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  district ;  it  is  in¬ 
complete,  but  none  of  these  songs  are 
now  more  than  fragments.  This  one, 
it  is  believed,  has  never  been  published, 
and  it  is  rare  to  find  one  so  coherent 
and  so  long  ;  but  a  translation  unfor¬ 
tunately  gives  little  of  its  quaint  un¬ 
couth  charm,  or  of  the  pathos  of  the 
refrain. 

We  have  come  into  your  courts 
Praises  for  to  sing  : 

Tke  Passion  of  sweet  Jesus, 

Dear  God,  but  it  was  great  / 

Jesns  Christ  did  penitence. 

Penitence  for  our  sin. 

The  Passion,  etc. 

Forty  days  and  forty  nights 
He  took  no  meat ; 

The  Passion,  etc. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  forty 
So  little  would  He  eat ; 

The  Passion,  etc. 

A  little  bread,  a  little  wine. 

An  orange — no  more. 

2'he  Passion,  etc. 

Jesns  Christ  did  not  eat  all. 

He  gave  some  to  His  Angels  four  ; 

The  Passion,  etc. 

To  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Taul, 

And  Saint  Michael  with  his  sword. 

The  Passion,  etc. 

You  will  see  on  the  Cross  of  Sorrow 
The  suffering  of  our  Lord. 

The  Passion,  etc. 

You  will  see  His  dear  arms 
On  the  Cross  spread  wide  ; 

The  Passion,  eto. 
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Y'ou  will  see  His  dear  feet 
Nailed  side  by  side  ; 

The  Passion,  etc. 

You  will  see  His  dear  bead 
Crowned  with  white  thorn  ; 

The  Passion,  etc. 

Yon  will  see  His  bleeding  side 
By  the  cruel  lance  torn. 

The  Passion,  etc. 

You  will  see  the  little  birds* 

Dving  upon  the  tree  ; 

The  Passion,  etc. 

Higher  than  the  mountains 
\Yi1I  rise  the  angry  sea  .... 

Tiie  Passion  of  sweet  Jesus, 

Dear  God,  but  it  teas  great ! 

When  Palm  Sunday  comes  High 
Brittany  is  at  its  devoutest.  One  takes 
to  church  a  sprig  of  box  or  of  laurel 
(the  conventional  palm)  to  have  it 
blessed  ;  and  it  is  carried  home  again 
to  be  put  in  its  place  in  front  of  the 
plaster  Virgin,  that  is  certainly  above 
the  fireplace  or  somewhere  against  the 
wall,  till  next  Ash  Wednesday  comes 
round  ;  when,  as  has  been  said  before, 
it  is  burned  upon  the  altar  by  the  priest 
who  presently  ‘*  gives  the  ashes.”  For¬ 
merly  sprigs  of  palm  were  stuck  in  the 
earth  of  garden  or  field  to  ensure  fertil¬ 
ity  ;  but  this,  with  much  else  that  is . 
quaint  and  graceful,  has  long  died  out. 
There  is  little  now  that,  is  .curious  or 
particular  in  Holy  Week.  In  the  days 
when  Saint- Male  was  a  cathedral  town, 
and  its  Chapter  as  rich  as  it  wits 
haughty,  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
senior  Canon  to  go  in  state  to  the  Croix 
du  Fief,  or  Bishop’s  Cross,  where  all 
Church  proclamations  were  made,  when 
the  midday  angelus  was  sounding  on 
Holy  Wednesday.  As  soon  as  the  bells 
had  ceased,  the  Canon,  surrounded  by 
his  chaplain,  his  acolyte,  and  his  four 
mace-bearers,  read  out  the  order  of  the 
Bishop  and  Chapter,  that  “  alt  unclean 
Jews  and  other  pagans  should  quit  the 
town,  under  pain  of  the  goad  and  whip, 
before  the  first  sound  of  the  evening 
angelus,'*  with  forbiddance  of  return 
before  Easter  Wednesday  at  midday,  so 
that  during  the  holy  time  of  Easter  the 
town  should  not  be  ”  made  vile  and 
foul”  by  their  presence  within  it.  It 
may  be  added  that  it  was  not  till  so  re¬ 
cently  as  1708  that  Saint-Malo,  in  tak¬ 


ing  in  anew  piece  of  ground,  permitted 
the  Jews  to  build  themselves  a  quarter 
from  which  henceforward  they  were  not 
turned  out  even  during  Holy  Week. 
On  this  same  day  also.  Holy  Wednes¬ 
day,  at  the  otlice  of  the  Ten'ebrcs,  a 
curious  custom  existed  till  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  swept  it  away  with  so  much  else 
that  was  better  worth  preserving.  At 
that  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  read  at 
this  service,  where  mention  is  made  of 
a  great  noise,  not  only  did  the  priests 
overturn  their  stools,  but  the  congrega¬ 
tion  (who  had  gone  prepared)  made  a 
hideous  din  by  rattling  iron  pots,  metal 
bars,  or  anything  else  of  the  sort ; 
which  was,  as  a  historian  of  the  town 
quaintly  observes,  “a  means  whereby 
the  faithful  were  encouraged  to  take 
part  in  the  service.” 

On  Good  Friday  (when,  by  the  way, 
a  special  service  is  said  and  not  a  Mass, 
because,  as  the  people  explain,  the  bon 
Dieu  is  dead)  it  was  till  quite  recently 
the  invariable  rule  that  women  should 
go  to  church  with  the  wings  of  their 
caps  unstarched  and  hanging  loose  on 
their  shoulders,  in  sign  of  mourning, 
as  is  still  done  in  the  country,  and  as 
widows  wear  them  during  the  earliest 
days  of  their  widowhood.  And  on  this 
same  day  there  is  still  no  man  so  pro¬ 
fane  and  impious  as  to  stir  or  disturb 
the  ground  with  any  sort  of  tool  :  there 
are  even  many  who  will  not  do  such 
work  throughout  Holy  Week  ;  and  on 
this  ‘‘  grievous  day”  it  is  quite  certain 
that  if  louched  the  earth  would  open, 
groaning,  in  a  bottomless  gulf,  and  that 
all  sorts  of  misfortune  would  follow. 
On  Good  Friday  also,  as  all  good  Ma- 
louin  children  believe  and  know,  tho 
church-bells  have  flown  to  Rome,  to  be 
blessed  by  the  Pope  himself  ;  and  when 
they  begin  to  ring  again  on  Easter  Eve 
one  says  with  joy,  ‘‘  Ah,  they  have 
come  safe  home  again  !”  One  says  it 
with  joy,  for  when  they  come  back 
from  Rome  their  great  metal  skirts  are 
full  of  beautiful  eggs,  red  and  green 
and  yellow,  that  taste  like  no  other  eggs 
in  the  world  ;  the  eggs  that  in  older 
times  were  carried  to  church  on  Easter 
Day  to  be  blessed  at  High  Mass  by  the 
priest. 

And  already  in  the  corners  of  the 
country  they  are  singing  from  door  to 
door,  as  once  they  did  here  in  Saint- 
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Malo,  the  Enster  Pastoral,  the  Allelu- 
jah,  the  Song  of  the  Eggs  : 

I’ve  a  little  bird  in  my  breast, 

Not  long  has  left  the  nest : 

So  sweetly  sings, 

So  sweetly  rings, 

AUelujah  / 

It  is  not  very  intelligible,  but  it  serves 
its  purpose  ;  from  house  to  house  the 
sound  of  AUehtjah  is  carried  gayly,  and 
from  house  to  house  the  eggs  are  gath- 


J  uly, 

ered  in  payment,  till  one’s  basket  is 
full ;  for  at  Easter  all  the  world  is  gen¬ 
erous  in  High  Brittany. 

But  Lent  is  over,  the  Forty  Days  are 
done  ;  and  with  them  winter  has  gone, 
and  spring  sits  in  the  woods  and  the 
fields  in  all  her  bravery  of  primrose  and 
green.  The  great  festival  of  religion 
is  the  festival  of  spring,  and  winter  is 
over.  AUelujah ! — Macmillan's  Maga¬ 
zine. 


LEIGH  HUNT, 

BY  F.  WARRE  CORNISH. 


Leigh  Hunt  was  one  of  the  poets 
who  have  their  portion  of  praise  in  this 
life.  Such  writers  are  not  always  un¬ 
justly  treated  ;  they  had  their  day,  and 
enjoyed  their  credit ;  they  were  list¬ 
ened  to  by  their  own  generation,  and 
pitched  their  voices  for  its  hearing,  but 
they  have  not  Fame’s  speaking-trum¬ 
pet  to  reach  our  ears  too.  It  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  Joanna  Baillie,  Hay- 
ley,  Southey,  Bailey  (I  name  them  at 
random),  did  not  deserve  the  reputa¬ 
tion  which  they  once  enjoyed  because 
they  are  little  read,  or  less  read,  now. 
The  Immortals  will  have  their  immor¬ 
tality,  and  those  who  have  done  some 
particular  thing  supremely  well  will  sit 
at  tneir  feet.  Readers  will  always  be 
found  for  Oowper,  Jane  Austen,  Sterne, 
Charles  Lamb.  But  Charles  Lamb’s 
friends — Leigh  Hunt  among  them — are 
beginning  to  be  forgotten,  rather  be¬ 
cause  they  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
than  for  any  better  cause. 

I  remember  some  thirty  years  ago, 
in  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Kensington, 
gay  with  elm-trees  and  hedgerows, 
where  some  of  the  streets  had  only  one 
side,  and  in  which  you  often  passed 
from  rows  of  new  drab  colored  houses 
to  green  fields  and  country  lanes,  a  cot¬ 
tage  facing  the  south,  with  a  little  gate 
in  front  of  it,  a  bow  window,  a  porch 
with  creepers,  a  garden  and  trees  at  the 
back  ;  and  we  were  told  that  Jenny 
Lind  once  lived  there.  It  has  gone 
long  ago  ;  but  while  it  stood  it  was  the 
homo  of  art  and  romance.  It  did  not 
suit  this  spreading  building  age,  but  it 
served  for  beauty  and  use  forty  years 


ago.  That  cottage  reminds  me  of  the 

fentle  suburban  life  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
le  marked  a  moment  in  literature,  the 
transition  from  the  aristocracy  to  the 
democracy  of  letters.  He  was  only  a 
mortal,  though  he  lived  with  the  Im¬ 
mortals  ;  but  he  has  his  place  near 
them,  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  lost  in  the  crowd. 

He  was  a  vagabond  of  literature,  a 
hack  of  genius.  He  wrote  about  every¬ 
thing  :  politics,  economics,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Byron,  Italy,  scenery,  art,  the 
Quattro  Poeti,  the  modern  writers, 
actors,  and  singers,  the  drama,  the 
stage.  He  wrote  so  rapidly  and  indis¬ 
criminately,  turning  out  his  articles  as 
the  baker  turns  out  his  rolls,  that  the 
commonplace  of  the  printer’s  boy,  wait¬ 
ing  below  for  copy,  might  have  been 
invented  for  him. 

Writing  was  as  easy  to  him  as  talk¬ 
ing — and  how  he  talked,  Carlyle  and 
Hazlitt  have  told  us.  “  He  talked,” 
says  Carlyle,  “  like  a  singing-bird.  .  .  . 
His  talk  was  often  literary,  biographi¬ 
cal,  autobiographical,  wandering  into 
criticism,  reform  of  society,  progress, 
etc.,  .  .  .  free,  cheery,  idly  melodious 
as  bird  on  high.” 

Hazlitt  writes  : — 

“  He  has  a  finevinons  spirit  about  him,  and 
tropical  blood  in  his  veins  ;  bat  he  is  better 
at  his  own  table.  He  has  a  threat  flow  of 
pleasantry  and  delightful  animal  spirits  ;  but 
his  bits  do  not  tell  like  Lamb’s — you  cannot 
repeat  them  next  day.  .  .  .  He  sits  at  the 
head  of  a  party  with  great  gayety  and  grace  ; 
has  an  elegant  manner  and  turn  of  features  ;  is 
never  at  a  loss — aliqmndo  suffl  minandus  eral 
.  .  .  laughs  with  great  glee  and  good  humor 
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.  .  .  understands  the  point  of  an  equivoque 
or  an  observation  immediately.  ...  If  he 
Lave  a  fault,  it  is  that  he  does  not  listen  so 
well  as  he  speaks,  is  impatient  of  interruption, 
and  is  fond  of  being  looked  up  to,  without 
considering  by  whom.” 

Leigh  Hunt  was  not  an  immense 
talker  like  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  a  wit 
like  Rogers  and  Sydney  Smith,  an  au¬ 
thority  and  an  opinion  like  Johnson 
and  Hallam,  a  detailer  of  reminis- 
oences,  a  chronicler,  an  accepted  critic 
of  art  and  letters,  an  asker  of  ques¬ 
tions,  an  arguer  for  victory — all  ac¬ 
knowledged  species  in  the  category  of 
talkers,  and  good  in  their  place — but  a 
talker  who  was  never  tedious,  because 
he  was  always  fluent  and  graceful,  and 
talked  with,  not  only  to,  his  company. 
And  when  he  sat  down  with  his  con¬ 
versational  pen  to  talk  about  his  life, 
ho  was  not  in  a  hurry  for  the  printer, 
and  could  call  upon  memory  and  im¬ 
agination  to  reproduce  the  good  com¬ 
pany  he  had  kept,  and  the  memorable 
things  which  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
lie  gives  us  in  his  Autobiography,  not 
only  his  own  life,  but  what  is  the  chief 
charm  of  a  good  biography,  a  picture 
of  the  time  as  well  as  the  man.  We 
should  not  care  so  much  for  even  Bos¬ 
well’s  Johnson  if  we  did  not  find  him 
in  the  company  of  Burke,  Goldsmith,. 
Sir  Joshua,  and  his  other  playmates. 
Hunt  always  kept  good  company.  He 
was  the  intimate  fiiend  of  Shelley  and 
Keats,  above  all,  of  Charles  Lamb  ; 
the  associate  of  James  and  Horace 
Smith,  of  Fuseli,  Campbell,  Charles 
Mathews,  Theodore  Hook,  and  a  score 
besides ;  of  Byron,  whose  brilliancy 
scorched  him,  of  Coleridge,  whom  he 
quizzed  and  admired,  of  Wordsworth, 
whom  he  quizzed  and  respected.  To 
have  had  such  friends  is  a  sufficient 
testimonial  to  his  genius  and  his  heart. 

We  use  the  word  “  genius”  advised¬ 
ly.  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  man  of  genius, 
not  a  mere  product  of  literature  and 
cleverness.  He  had  little  creative  pow¬ 
er,  not  a  high  originality  ;  he  reflected 
more  than  he  invented  ;  his  experience 
was  limited  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
life — the  desk,  the  prison,  the  comfort¬ 
less  home — and  wasted  over  too  wide  a 
field  of  letters.  But  two  qualities  put 
him  above  the  ranks  of  journeymen, 
and  give  him  a  share  in  the  laurels  of 


genius  :  insight  into  the  character  of 
persons  and  literary  works  ;  and  vivid¬ 
ness  of  expression,  never  staled  by  the 
daily  habit  of  writing,  nor  diluted  with 
vulgar  sentinjent.  What  makes  Leigh 
Hunt  delightful  reading  is  his  own 
grace  of  style — felt  most  when  he  is 
least  conscious  of  it — his  gayety,  his 
appreciation  of  character,  his  kindli¬ 
ness,  and,  above  all,  his  gift  of  love 
and  admiration  for  the  dear  friends, 
his  superiors  in  genius,  but  not  his  su¬ 
periors  in  humanity  and  generosity, 
and  freedom  from  envy  or  jealousy. 
And  it  is  due  to  him  to  remember  that, 
though  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Lamb  dis¬ 
tanced  him,  he  showed  them  the  way 
over  a  new  country. 

Since  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
attempt  some  appreciation  of  Leigh 
Hunt’s  character  and  personality,  as 
well  as  of  his  place  in  literature,  we 
will  here  try  to  recall  something  of  the 
impression  which  he  produced  on  those 
who  knew  him  well.  And  first  must 
come  the  picture  drawn  by  Carlyle  in 
his  “  Reminiscences”  : — 

“Dark  complexion,  .  .  .  copious,  clean, 
strong,  black  Lair,  beautifully  shaped  head, 
hue,  beaming,  serious,  hazel  eyes,  seriousness 
and  intellect  the  main  expression  of  his 
face.  .  .  .  He  would  lean  on  his  elbow  against 
the  mantelpiece  (fine,  clean,  elastic  fleure, 
too,  he  had,  five  feet  ten  or  more)  and  look 
around  him  nearly  in  silence  before  taking 
leave  for  (he  night,  ‘As  if  1  were  a  Lar,’  said 
he  once,  ‘  or  permanent  household  god  here  !  ’ 
(such  his  polite,  aerial-like  way).  Another 
time,  rising  from  this  Lar  attitude,  he  repeat¬ 
ed  (voice  very  fine),  as  if  in  spirit  of  parody, 
yet  with  something  of  very  sad  perceptible, 
‘  While  I  to  sulphurous  and  penal  fire  ’  .  .  . 
as  the  last  thing  before  vanishing.  Poor 
Hunt !  no  more  of  him.” 

Elsewhere  Carlyle  speaks  of  him  as 
having  “  a  fine,  chivalrous,  gentleman¬ 
ly  carriage,  polite,  affectionate,  respect¬ 
ful  (especially  to  her),  and  yet  so  free 
and  natuial.”  ...  “A  gifted,  gen¬ 
tle,  patient,  and  valiant  human  soul.” 

Trelawny  found  him  “  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  something  more.”  Emerson 
thought  him  and  De  Quincejr  “  the 
finest  mannered  of  all  the  English  men 
of  letters.”  Lowell  and  Hawthorne 
enjoyed  his  company.  AVilliam  Bell 
Scott,  who  visited  him  at  Chelsea  with 
George  Lewes,  describes  the  old  poet  as 
be  sat  in  his  arm-chair  by  his  frugal 
fireside,  with  his  books,  his  piano,  his 
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bronze  inkstand,  and  his  pot  of  prim¬ 
roses — a  “  mild,  even-natured,  and  un¬ 
fortunate  man,”  talking  still  of  Keats 
and  Shelley,  Fiesole,  ”  Kubla  Khan” 
and  its  author,  and  yet  welcoming 
youthful  promise.  To  Browning,  when 
the  public  would  neither  read  nor  hear 
him,  and  to  Rossetti,  in  his  early  essays 
in  poetry,  Leigh  Hunt’s  generous  en¬ 
couragement  was  worth  something. 

Too  much  space  is  commonly  given 
in  biographies  to  parentage  and  origin. 
There  is  an  inverted  family  pride,  very 
little  resembling  that  of  Sir  Walter  El¬ 
liott  of  Kellynch,  and  based,  unlike 
that,  upon  reason,  which  chronicles 
worth  rather  than  nobility  of  blood, 
and  sometimes  pleases  itself  in  finding 
in  the  vagaries  of  ancestors  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  its  own  ecccentricities.  Part¬ 
ly  in  jest,  partly  with  an  idea  that  there 
may  be  something  in  it,  Leigh  Hunt, 
in  his  Autobiography,  introduces  us  to 
adventurers  in  the  i^ew  World,  a  He¬ 
brew  Professor  at  Oxford,  CJavaliers 
driven  (perhaps  transported)  to  the 
West  Indies  by  Cromwell,  Irish  Kings, 
a  mythical  ”  merchant  theefe,”  wlio 
fought  against  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  and 
more  authentically  to  a  family  of  Bar- 
Itadoes  traders  and  clergymen,  the  last 
of  whom,  his  father,  had  a  narrow  es¬ 
cape  from  being  tarred  and  feathered 
at  Philadelphia  as  a  supporter  of  King 
Oeorge.  It  is  easy  to  construct  a  pedi¬ 
gree  by  judicious  selection  of  ”  pet  an¬ 
cestors.”  Leigh  Hunt  had  himself  no 
great  belief  in  pedigrees,  and  we  need 
go  no  further  back  than  his  father, 
who  turns  up  in  London,  after  his 
Pennsylvanian  adventures,  a  rhetorical 
and  unorthodox  clergyman,  fond  of 
good  books,  good  company  and  good 
living,  with  something  of  a  Charles 
Honeyman  incapacity  for  meeting  his 
creditors,  ‘‘  always  scheming,  never 
performing.”  a  martyr  for  his  opinions, 
and  ill-consoled  by  a  Loyalist  pension 
of  £100 — which  he  soon  mortgaged 
away — ‘‘for  the  loss  of  seven  or  eight 
times  as  much  in  America.” 

The  first  room  which  Leigh  Hunt  re¬ 
membered  was  a  prison.  ‘‘We  strug¬ 
gled  on,”  he  says,  ‘‘  between  quiet  and 
disturbance,  between  placid  readings” 
— his  father  had  a  fine  voice  and  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  delighted  in  reading  aloud  pas¬ 
sages  from  old  English  divines — ‘‘  and 


frightful  knocks  at  the  door,  sickness, 
and  calamity,  and  hopes,  which  hardly 
ever  forsook  us.”  His  bringing  up  was 
thus  not  unlike  that  of  Sterne — adver¬ 
sity  in  a  humorous  shape — an  educa¬ 
tion  not  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  Roman  or  British  virtues  of  econ¬ 
omy,  consistency  and  regularity,  sub¬ 
ordination  of  hope  to  foresight,  and  of 
whims  to  designs  ;  but  likely  to  foster 
independence  of  thinking,  animal 
spirits,  that  eulrapelia  which  Matthew 
Arnold  translated  as  ‘‘  elasticity,”  and 
a  readiness  to  turn  to  any  form  of  in¬ 
tellectual  interest  which  did  not  take 
the  shape  of  business,  or  “  ticket  and 
label”  this  happy-go-lucky  spirit 
‘‘among  the  acquiescent.”  Hope, 
rather  of  a  Micawber  charactfer,  sprang 
eternal  in  the  breasts  of  the  Hunts,  and 
tempered  the  troubles  into  which  a 
faulty  arithmetic  too  often  brought 
them. 

His  mother  was  a  woman  of  a  tender 
heart  and  a  fine  spirit.  Her  son  re¬ 
cords  how,  on  a  winter  day,  she  took 
oil  her  fiannel  petticoat  and  gave  it  to 
a  poor  w'oman — a  better  deed  than  that 
of  St.  Martin,  for  he  only  gave  half  his 
cloak  and  got  no  harm,  whereas  she 
gave  all  her  garment  and  was  rheumatic 
ever  after.  “  Saints  have  been  made 
for  charities  no  greater.”  She  stood 
at  her  husband’s  side  in  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune  which  brought  him 
lower  and  lower,  changed  her  opinions 
with  his,  and  took  the  consequences, 
in  a  time  when  to  be  a  Unitarian  or  a 
Republican  was  unpopular  and  even 
dangerous. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  sickly  as  a  child, 
though  he  afterward  enjoyed  good 
health,  maintained  by  strict  temper¬ 
ance.  He  was  (he  tells  us)  constitu¬ 
tionally  timid,  but  had  a  stock  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  courage  which  helped 
him  to  hold  up  his  head  among  bigger 
and  stronger  boys  at  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  which  never  forsook  him. 
Courage  of  this  kind  has  none  of  the 
gayety  of  animal  pugnacity.  It  is  re¬ 
flective,  and  combative  on  principle, 
not  by  temper,  and  it  is  apt  to  become 
pedantic  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  con 
ceited.  Leigh  Hunt’s  martyrdoms  al¬ 
ways  had  a  tinge  of  affectation,  real  or 
apparent,  and  we  wonder  why  he  should 
have  chosen  to  go  to  prison  when  many 
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I  a  man  as  honest  but  more  robust  would 
have  kept  out.  Ills  natural  genlleness, 
oddly  combined  with  zeal  for  the  op¬ 
pressed,  indignation  at  injustice,  and  a 
tender  conscience,  made  him  a  politi¬ 
cal  combatant  on  the  unpopular  side, 
and  a  sufferer  in  consequence.  But  we 
need  not  pity  him  too  much,  for  he 
I  found  a  paradoxical  pleasure  in  sufter- 
j  ing,  all  the  more,  it  may  be,  because 
his  friends  did  not  always  see  the  need 
of  it. 

Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother  were 
three  times  prosecuted  for  attacks  upon 
the  Government  in  the  Examiner,  and 
three  times — at  heavy  cost  to  them¬ 
selves — acquitted.  The  passage  which 
at  last  brought  down  the  rigors  of  the 
law  upon  him — not  unjustly,  for  libel 
must  take  the  consequences,  nor  yet 
unhappily,  for  the  memory  of  George 
IV.  has  never  got  over  it — runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  What  person,  unacquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  would  imagine,  in  reading 
these  astounding  eulogies,  that  this  ‘  glorj'  of 
the  people  ’  was  the  subject  of  millions  of 
shrugs  and  reproaches  !  that  this  ‘  protector 
of  the  arts  ’  had  named  a  wretched  foreigner 
his  historical  painter,  in  disparagement  or  in 
igDorance  of  the  merits  of  his  own  country 
men  !  that  this  ‘  MiecCnas  of  the  age  ’  patron¬ 
ized  not  a  single  deserving  writer !  that  this 
‘  breather  of  eloquence  ’  could  nit  say  a  few 
decent  extempore  words,  if  we  are  to  judge, 
at  least,  from  what  he  said  to  his  regiment  on 
its  embarkation  for  Portugal !  that  this  ‘  con¬ 
queror  of  hearts  ’  was  the  disappointer  of 
hopes  !  that  this  ‘  exciter  of  desire '  (bravo  ! 
messieurs  of  the  Post),  this  ‘  Adonis  in  love¬ 
liness  ’  was  a  corpnlent  man  of  fifty  !  In 
short,  this  deli'iMful,  blissful,  wise,  pleasurable, 
honorable,  virtuous,  true  and  immortal  prince 
was  a  violator  of  his  word,  a  libertine  over 

I  head  and  errs  in  disgrace,  a  despiser  of  do¬ 
mestic  ties,  the  companion  of  gamblers  and 
demireps,  a  man  who  has  just  closed  half  a 
century  without  one  single  claim  on  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  country  or  the  respect  of  poster¬ 
ity.” 

To  prison  he  must  go  ;  and — which 
he  had  not  foreseen— apart  from  his 
brother  John,  the  sharer  of  his  offence 
and  its  punishment.  He  tells  the  story 
of  his  jail  with  much  humor,  though 
unconscious  that  the  figure  he  himself 
presents  is  a  trifle  ridiculous.  Charles 
Lamb’s  admiration  of  it  must  have  had 
a  touch  of  irony.  We  cannot  fancy 
him  enjoying  such  a  sentimental  dun- 
eon,  or  confusing  fact  and  fiction  as 
is  friend  did. 

New  Sebtbs. — Vol.  LXIV.,  No.  1. 


I  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses  ; 

I  had  the  ceiling  colored  with  clouds  and  sky  ; 
the  barred  windows  I  screened  with  Venetian 
blinds  ;  and  when  my  bookcases  were  set  up, 
with  their  busts,  and  flowers  and  a  pianoforte 
made  their  appearance,  perhaps  there  was 
not  a  handsomer  room  on  that  side  of  the 
w-ater.  ,  .  .  Charles  Lamb  declared  there  was 
no  other  such  room,  except  in  a  fairy  tale.  .  .  . 
But  I  possessed  another  surprise — which  was 
a  garden.  There  was  a  little  yard  outside  the 
room,  railed  oS  from  another  belonging  to  a 
neighboring  yard.  This  yard  I  shut  in  with 
green  palings,  adorned  it  with  a  trellis,  bor¬ 
dered  it  v.'ith  a  thick  bed  of  earth  from  a  nur¬ 
sery,  and  even  contrived  to  have  a  grass-plot. 
The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers  and  young 
trees.  There  was  an  apple-tree,  from  which 
we  managed  to  get  a  padding  the  second  year. 
As  to  my  flowers  they  were  allowed  to  be  per¬ 
fect.  Thomas  Moore,  who  came  to  see  me 
w'ith  Lord  Byron,  told  me  he  had  seen  no 
such  heart’s  ease.  I  bought  the  ‘  Parnaso 
Italiano  ’  while  in  prison,” — (it  cost  him  £30, 
and  ten  years  later  he  talked  of  selling  it  for 
half  the  sum,  to  buy  bread) — ”  and  used  often 
to  think  of  a  passage  in  it  while  looking  at 
this  miniature  piece  of  horticulture  : — 

‘  Mio  picciol  orto, 

A  me  sei  vigna,  e  campo,  e  selva  e  prato.’ 

—Baldi. 

‘  My  little  garden. 

To  me  thou'rt  vineyard,  field,  meadow  and 
wood.’ 

Here  I  wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  some¬ 
times  under  an  awning.  In  autumn  my  trel¬ 
lises  were  hung  with  scarlet-runners,  which 
added  to  the  flowery  investment.  I  used  to 
shut  my  eyes  in  my  arm  chair  and  affect  to 
think  myself  hundreds  of  miles  away.”' 

So  complacent  a  temper  sweetens  ad¬ 
versity  ;  and  if  Leigh  Hunt  had  been  a 
bachelor  of  private  fortune,  no  one 
could  have  objected  to  his  amusing 
himself  with  a  Cockney  Arcadia.  But 
when  we  hear  that  his  wife  with  her 
eldest  boy,  not  only  shared  this  captiv¬ 
ity,  but  that  she  actually  gave  birth  to 
another  child  in  these  incongruous 
quarters,  we  are  reminded,  for  all  Dick¬ 
ens’  disclaimer,  of  Harold  Skimpole, 
and  inclined  to  think  that  if  indeed 
Hunt  was  not  in  the  novelist’s  mind, 
the  world  was  not  very  far  wrong  in 
seeing  a  likeness  between  the  “  amaz¬ 
ing  prisoner  and  invalid”  who  “  issued 
out  of  a  bower  of  roses,”  and  the  senti¬ 
mentalist  of  ”  Bleak  House.” 

”  I  made  him  bnsinetis  proposals.  I  had 
him  into  my  room.  I  said,  *  You  are  a  man 
of  bnsiness,  I  believe  f '  He  replied,  ‘  I  am.’ 
‘  Very  well,’  said  I,  ‘  then  let  us  be  business- 
like.  Here  is  an  inkstand,  here  are  pens  and 
paper,  here  are  wafers.  What  do  you  want  ?  ’ 
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.  .  .  Iq  reply  to  this  he  made  ase  of  the  figu¬ 
rative  express! )n — which  has  sometbiog  East¬ 
ern  about  it — that  he  had  never  seen  the  color 
of  my  money.  ‘  My  amiable  friend,’  said  I, 

‘  I  never  have  any  money.  I  never  know  any¬ 
thing  about  money.’  ‘  Well,  sir,’  said  he, 

‘  what  do  you  olfer  if  I  give  you  time  ?  ’  ’  My 
good  fellow,’  said  I,  ‘  I  have  no  idea  of  time  ; 
but  yon  say  you  are  a  man  of  business,  and 
whatever  you  can  suggest  to  be  done,  in  a 
business-like  way,  with  pen  and  ink  and  paper 
— and  wafers.  I  am  ready  to  do.  Don’t  pay 
yourself  at  another  man's  expense  (which  is 
foolish),  but  be  businesslike.’  However  he 
wouldn’t  be,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.” 

Leigh  Hunt  had  no  sense  either  of 
time  or  of  money — a  grave  fault,  per¬ 
haps  an  unpardonable  vice,  in  a  man 
who  had  a  wife  and  children  depending 
upon  him.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  was 
thriftless  and  needy,  a  lender  and  a  bor¬ 
rower,  so  generous  that  he  could  never 
afford  to  be  just,  bringing  upon  those 
whom  ho  loved  sincerely  a  constant 
burden  of  debt  and  care.  How  repre¬ 
hensible  this  was  he  seems  never  to 
have  felt  (though  he  blames  himself 
freely  and  light-heartedly)  ;  and  if  the 
reader  of  his  Autobiography  is  disposed 
to  feel  sorry  for  Mrs.  Hunt,  it  is  not 
because  her  husband  sets  him  the  ex¬ 
ample.  This  was  Leigh  Hunt’s  one 
vice,  never  amended  nor  actively  re¬ 
pented  of.  Yet  he  had  had  his  warn¬ 
ing.  It  is  pathetic  to  compare  with 
each  other  the  two  following  passages, 
and  to  see  how  clearly  Leigh  Hunt  fore¬ 
saw  his  danger,  and  how  incapable  he 
proved  of  esca[»ing  it : — 

“  I  have  Been,”  he  writes  in  1808,  “  so  much 
of  the  irritabiliiies,  or  rather  the  miseries,  ac¬ 
cruing  from  want  of  a  suitable  income,  and  the 
best  woman  of  her  time  was  so  worried  and 
finally  worn  out  with  the  early  negligence  of 
others  in  this  respect,  that  if  ever  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  anything  it  is  to  be  perfectly  clear 
•of  the  world,  and  ready  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  a  married  life  before  Ido  marry  ;  for  I  will 
not  see  a  wife  who  lores  me  and  is  the  com¬ 
fort  of  my  existence,  afraid  to  speak  to  me  of 
money  matters  ;  she  shall  never  tremble  to 
•hear  a  knock  at  the  door,  or  to  meet  a  quarter- 
day.” 

And  in  1832  : — 

”  I  never  hear  a  knock  at  the  door  .  .  .  but 
1  think  somebody  is  coming  to  take  me  away 
from  my  family.  Last  Friday  I  was  sitting 
down  to  dinner  .  .  .  when  I  was  called  away 
by  a  man  who  brought  an  execution  into  my 
house  for  forty  shillings.” 

And  It  na.ast  have  “  tasted  salt”  to  him 
ito  ask  aud  xeceive  a  pension  from  the 


representatives  of  the  ptince  whom  he 
had  so  courageously  if  unwisely  at¬ 
tacked  in  his  hot  youth. 

We  do  not  excuse  the  selfishness 
which  this  unthrift  argues.  Leigh 
Hunt  might  have  given  a  practical 
proof  of  his  love  for  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  if  he  had  mastered  his  constitu¬ 
tional  dislike  to  hard  facts,  and  culti¬ 
vated  justice  rather  than  sensibility. 
But  we  claim  for  him  an  exemption 
from  other  and  more  common  forms  of 
selfishness.  His  son  attributes  to  him, 
as  two  especial  characteristics,  an  ex¬ 
cessive  wish  to  abstain  from  causing 
pain,  and  an  ”  ultra-conscientiousness” 
which  resulted  in  uncertainty  of  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  though  the  consequence  of 
this  combination  was  too  often  a  defec¬ 
tive  balance-sheet,  in  that  atfectionate 
family  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
thought  of  reparation  or  forgiveness 
due  on  the  part  of  creditor  or  of  debtor. 
Yet  we  feel  that  they  might  justly  have 
complained  of  family  interests  post¬ 
poned  to  those  of  friendship,  of  hard- 
earned  money  lightly  spent,  sudden 
and  capricious  change  of  domicile, 
long,  painful  and  expensive  journeys, 
sanguine  schemes  which  cost  money  to 
begin  and  made  none  in  the  end,  hos¬ 
pitality  which  could  not  be  afforded, 
and  generosity  which  gave  out  of  an 
empty  purse  ;  errors  which  are  severe¬ 
ly  judged  by  the  hard  English  sense  of 
justice,  and  rightly  so.  But  he  would 
have  been  easily  forgiven  by  Uncle  Toby 
and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Sir 
Roger  and  Squire  Allworthy,  and 
others  of  the  dear  ideal  folk  whom  he 
liked  nearly  as  well  as  his  more  sub¬ 
stantial  friends  ;  and,  we  may  be  sure, 
by  Charles  Lamb  himself,  and  by  Shel¬ 
ley  too.  He  never  spared  his  labor, 
nor  even  his  health.  If  he  spent  fool¬ 
ishly,  he  earned  industriously.  His 
gentleness  and  cheerfulness  melted 
Carlyle,  though  well  aware  of  the  hug¬ 
ger-mugger,  comfortless  existence  of 
his  neighbor’s  family. 

Released  from  prison,  with  a  consti¬ 
tution  injured  by  confinement  and 
finances  hopelessly  confused,  Leigh 
Hunt  struggled  on  for  some  years,  per¬ 
haps  the  happiest  of  his  life,  for  he  was 
a  poet,  young  and  hopeful,  bringing 
out  his  poems,  the  “  Story  of  Rimini” 
aud  “  Foliage,”  and  the  Indicator, 
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which  contains  many  of  his  most  brill¬ 
iant  prose  essays  ;  and  he  was  enjoying 
the  friendship  and  fighting  the  battles 
of  Keats  and  Shelley. 

In  1821  came  his  visit  to  Italy,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  his  friendship  with 
Byron,  his  ill-advised  literary  venture 
in  that  company — the  earthen  pot  with 
the  pot  of  brass -Shelley’s  death  and 
lyric  funeral — a  period  full  of  high 
thoughts  and  romantic  fancies,  only 
ill-starred  because  poets  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  must  eat  to  live. 

The  death  of  Shelley  was  an  irrepa¬ 
rable  loss  to  the  friend  who  not  only 
returned  his  love,  but  looked  to  him  in 
everything  as  benefactor  and  counsel¬ 
lor.  Not  only  did  Leigh  Hunt  never 
forget  Shelley,  but  we  may  almost  say 
that  as  long  as  he  lived  Shelley  was 
never  absent  from  his  thought. 

“  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  him,”  he  writes, 
“  as  it  he  were  alive  as  much  as  ever,  so  nn- 
eatthly  has  he  always  appeared  to  me,  and  so 
seraphicdl  a  thing  of  the  elements.  ...” 

And  again  : — 

”  You  see  I  write  in  spirits — I  do  so  even 
though  I  never  know  what  a  mirthful  thought 
is  ;  but  I  think  of  dear,  dear  Shelley,  and  the 
want  of  his  presence  comes  on  me  like  a 
chill.” 

The  bond  which  kept  Byron  and 
Hunt  together  was  broken  by  Shelley’s 
death.  Byron  was  tired  of  him,  and 
Hunt  had  not  the  tact  to  leave  him 
alone.  We  give  Byron’s  version  of  the 
estrangement  rather  than  that  of  the 
other,  for  Leigh  Hunt’s  answer  for 
himself  is  a  weaker  apology,  and  had 
better  have  remained  unwritten  : — 

“  Hunt's  letter  is  probably  the  exact  piece 
of  vulgar  coxcombry  you  might  expect  from  his 
situation.  He  is  a  good  man,  with  some  poeti¬ 
cal  elements  in  his  chaos  ;  but  spoilt  by  the 
Christ  Church  Hospital  and  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper — to  say  nothing  of  the  Surrey  jail,  which 
conceited  him  into  a  martyr.  .  .  .  But  Leigh 
Hunt  is  a  good  man  and  a  good  father — see 
his  Odes  to  all  the  Masters  Hunt ;  a  good  hus¬ 
band — see  his  Sonnet  to  Mrs.  Hunt ;  a  good 
friend — see  his  Epistles  to  different  people; 
a  great  coxcomb,  and  a  very  vulgar  person  in 
everything  about  him.  But  that’s  not  his 
fault,  but  of  circumstances.’  ’ 

Again,  though  with  no  direct  allu¬ 
sion  to  Hunt,  he  writes  : — 

”  The  pity  of  these  men  is  that  they  never 
lived  in  high  life  nor  in  solitude ;  there  is  no 
medium  for  the  knowledge  of  the  busy  or  the 
Mill  world.  ...  If  admitted  into  high  life 


for  a  season,  it  is  merely  as  spectators — they 
form  no  part  of  the  mechanism  thereof.  Now 
Moore  and  I,  the  one  by  circumstances,  and 
the  other  by  birth,  happened  to  be  free  of  the 
corporation,  and  to  have  entered  into  its 
pulses  and  passions,  quarum  partes  fuimus.” 

Well  might  Shelley  say,  “  The  vul¬ 
garity  of  rank  and  fashion  is  as  gross, 
in  its  way,  as  that  of  poverty,”  and 
”  Byron  has  many  generous  and  exalt¬ 
ed  qualities,  but  the  canker  of  ariMoc- 
racy  wants  to  be  cut  out." 

liyron  was  to  some  extent  in  the 
right.  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  vain  man, 
whose  self-assertion  was  sometimes  ex¬ 
aggerated  ;  he  was  a  modest  man, 
whose  modesty  is  partly  that  of  one 
who  is  not  sure  of  himself,  and  does 
not  always  know  what  is  a  liberty  and 
what  an  acceptable  freedom  ;  and  mod¬ 
esty  and  vanity  together  made  him 
sensitive  and  apt  to  take  offence.  It  is 
almost  incredilDle  that  he  should  have 
misunderstood  Napier’s  request  for  a 
“  gentleman-like”  article,  as  a  sneer  at 
his  birth  ;  and  when  Macaulay  put  the 
matter  right,  Leigh  Hunt  showed  as 
little  dignity  in  his  prompt  reconcilia¬ 
tion  as  in  his  unnecessary  offence. 

He  was,  indeed,  seldom  dignified. 
In  his  crusade  against  English  laws  and 
institutions  he  suggests  to  us  Don 
Quixote  mounted  on  Sancho’sass.  His 
appreciation  of  his  own  deeds  and  suf¬ 
ferings  is  sometimes  petty  ;  his  men¬ 
tion  of  the  great  is  sometimes  vulgar. 
On  paper  he  could  be  as  impudent  as 
Monckton  Milnes,  without  the  fun 
and  high  spirits  which  commended  im¬ 
pudence  in  that  exuberant  humorist. 
This  want  of  taste  was  partly  a  natural 
defect,  but  much  more  the  result  of  too 
early  praise,  followed  by  illiberal  de¬ 
traction  and  savage  abuse.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  might  have  poisoned  all  the  honey 
on  Hybla ;  but  Leigh  Hunt  became 
neither  sour  nor  bitter. 

We  return  to  the  Autobiography,  a 
work  which  no  one  can  read  without 
loving,  or  at  least  liking,  the  author. 
He  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  portrait¬ 
painting — clear,  humorous  and  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Where,  for  instance,  shall  we 
find  a  more  graceful  and  vivid  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic 
muse  than  in  these  sketches  of  Pasta 
and  Mrs.  Jordan  ? 

(Pasta). — **  She  was  a  great  tragic  actress, 
and  her  siagiag,  in  point  of  force,  tenderness 
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and  expression,  was  equal  to  ber  acting.  All 
noble  passions  belonged  to  her,  and  her  very 
scorn  seemed  eqnally  noble,  for  it  trampled 
only  on  what  was  mean. 

“  When  she  measured  her  enemy  from  head 
to  foot,  in  ‘  Tancredi,’  you  really  felt  for  the 
man  at  seeing  him  so  reduced  to  nothing¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  And  when,  in  the  part  of  Medea, 
she  looked  on  the  children  she  was  about  to 
kill,  and  tenderly  parted  their  hair,  and  seemed 
to  mingle  her  very  eyes  in  lovingness  with 
theirs,  uttering  at  the  same  time  notes  of  the 
most  wandering  and  despairing  sweatness, 
every  gentle  eye  melted  into  tears.  .  .  .  Per¬ 
fect  truth,  graced  by  idealism,  was  the  secret 
of  Pasta's  greatness.  She  put  truth  first  al¬ 
ways  ;  and  in  so  noble  and  sweet  a  mind  grace 
followed  it  as  a  natural  consequence.” 

(Mrs.  Jordan). — “  In  comedy  Nature  had 
never  been  wanting  ;  and  there  was  one  comic 
actress  who  was  Nature  herself,  in  one  of  her 
most  genial  forms.  This  was  Mrs.  Jordan  ; 
w'ho,  though  she  was  neither  beautiful,  nor 
handsome,  nor  even  pretty,  nor  accomplished, 
nor  ‘a  lady,’  nor  anything  conventional  or 
cornme  U  faid  whatsoever,  yet  was  so  pleasant, 
so  cordial,  so  natural,  so  full  of  spirits,  so 
healthily  constituted  in  mind  and  body,  bad 
such  a  shapely  leg  withal,  so  charming  a  voice, 
and  such  a  happy  and  happy-making  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance,  that  she  appeared  some¬ 
thing  superior  to  all  those  requirements  of  ac¬ 
ceptability,  and  to  bold  a  patent  from  Nature 
herself  for  our  delight  and  good  opinion.  .  .  . 

■  She  made  even  Methodists  love  her.  A 
touching  story  is  told  of  her  apologizing  to  a 
poor  man  of  that  persuasion  for  having  re¬ 
lieved  him.  He  had  asked  her  name,  aud  she 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  not  feel  offend¬ 
ed  when  the  name  was  told  him.  On  hearing 
it  the  honest  Methodist  shed  tears  of  pity  and 
admiration,  and  trusted  that  he  could  do  no 
wrong  in  begging  a  blessing  on  ber  head.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Jordan  was  inimitable  in  exemplifying 
the  consequences  of  too  much  restraint  in  ill- 
educated  country  girls,  in  romps,  in  hoydens, 
and  in  wards  on  whom  the  mercenary  have 
designs.  She  wore  a  bib  and  tucker  and  pina¬ 
fore  with  a  bouncing  propriety  fit  to  make 
the  boldest  spectator  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
bringing  such  a  household  responsibility  on 
his  shoulders.  To  see  her,  when  thus  attired, 
shed  blabbering  tears  for  some  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  eat  all  the  while  a  great  thick  slice 
of  bread  and  butter,  w'eeping  and  meaning 
and  munching,  and  eyeing  at  every  bite  the 
part  she  meant  to  bite  next,  was  a  lesson 
against  will  and  appetite  worth  a  hundred  ser¬ 
mons.” 

His  portrait  of  Wordsworth  is  full  of 
humor,  and  the  malice  which  inspires 
it  was  not  incompatible  with  genuine 
admiration  : — 

“  Mr.  Wordsworth,  whom  Mr.  Hazlitt  desig¬ 
nated  as  one  that  would  have  had  the  wide 
circle  of  bis  humanities  made  still  wider,  and 
a  good  deal  more  pleasant,  by  dividing  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  of  his  time  between  his  lakes  in  West 
moreland  and  the  hotels  in  the  metropolis, 
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had  a  dignified  manner,  with  a  deep  and 
roguish,  though  not  unpleasing  voice,  and  an 
exalted  mode  of  speaking.  He  bad  a  habit  of 
keeping  his  left  band  in  the  bosom  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  in  this  attitude,  except  when 
he  turned  round  to  take  one  of  the  subjects  of 
his  criticism  from  the  shelves  (for  his  contem¬ 
poraries  were  there  also),  he  sat  dealing  forth 
his  eloquent,  but  hardly  catholic,  judgments. 
In  his  ‘  father’s  house  ’  there  were  not  ‘  many 
mansions.  ’  He  was  as  sceptical  on  the  merits 
of  all  kinds  of  poetry  but  one  as  Hicbaidson 
was  on  those  of  the  novels  of  Fielding. 

“  Under  the  study  in  which  my  visitor  and 
I  were  sitting  was  an  archway  leading  to  a 
nursery  ground  ;  a  cait  happened  to  go 
through  it  while  I  was  inquiring  whether  he 
would  take  any  refreshment,  and  he  uttered 
in  so  loft.ya  voice  the  words,  ‘  Anything  which 
is  goinq  forward,  ’  that  I  felt  inclined  to  ask 
him  whether  he  would  take  a  piece  of  the  cart. 
Lamb  would  certainly  have  done  it. 

*  *  «  «  * 

”  Walter  Scott  said  that  the  eyes  of  Burns 
were  the  finest  he  ever  saw.  I  cannot  say  the 
same  of  Mr.  Wordswoith’s  ;  that  is,  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or  even  of  the  pro¬ 
found.  But  certainly  I  never  beheld  eyes  that 
looked  so  inspired  or  supernatural.  They 
were  like  fires,  half  burning,  half-smoulder¬ 
ing,  with  a  sort  of  acrid  fixture  of  regard,  and 
seated  at  the  further  end  of  two  caverns.  One 
might  imagine  Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to  have  had 
such  eyes.  The  finest  eyes,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  which  I  have  e^er  seen  in  a  man’s 
head  (and  I  have  seen  many  fine  ones)  are  those 
of  Thomas  Carlyle.” 

Every  word  that  Leigh  Hunt  wrote 
about  Keats  and  Shelley  is  worth  read¬ 
ing.  This  “  matchless  fireside  compan¬ 
ion,”  as  Lamb  called  him,  had,  beyond 
all  other  points  of  genius,  the  genius  of 
friendship.  No  man  ever  chose  his 
friends  more  worthily,  nor  loved  them 
more,  nor  was  better  loved  in  veiurn. 

”  Keats  and  I  might  have  been  taken  for 
friends  of  the  old  stamp,  between  whom  there 
was  no  such  thing  even  as  obligation,  except 
the  pleasure  of  it.  I  could  not  Jove  him  ns 
deeply  as  I  did  Shelley.  That  was  impossible. 
But  my  affection  was  only  second  to  the  one 
which  I  entertained  for  that  heart  of  hearts. 
Keats,  like  Shelley  himself,  enjoyed  the  usual 
privilege  of  greatness  with  all  whom  he  knew, 
rendering  it  delightful  to  be  obliged  by  him, 
and  an  equal,  and  not  greater,  delight  to  oblige. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  his  friends  to  have  him  in 
their  houses,  and  he  did  not  grudge  it.  When 
‘  Endymion  ’  was  published  he  was  living  at 
Hamputead  with  bis  friend  Charles  Armitage 
Brown,  who  attended  him  most  affectionately 
through  a  severe  illness,  and  with  whom,  to 
their  great  mutual  enjoyment,  he  had  taken  a 
jonmej'  into  Scotland.  The  lakes  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  North  tlelighted  him  exceedingly. 
He  beheld  them  with  an  epic  eye.  Afterward 
be  went  into  the  South,  and  luxuriated  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  On  Brown’s  leaving  home  a 
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second  time  to  visit  the  same  quarter,  Keats, 
who  was  too  ill  to  accompany  him,  came  to 
reside  with  me,  when  his  last  and  best  volume 
of  poems  appeared,  containing;  ‘  Lamia,’  ‘  Isa¬ 
bella,’  the  ‘Eve  of  St.  Agnes,’  and  the  noble 
fragment  of  ‘  Hyperion.’  I  remember  Lamb’s 
delight  and  admiration  on  reading  this  book  ; 
bow  pleased  he  was  with  the  designation  of 
Mercury  as  ‘  the  star  of  Lethe  ’  (rising,  as  it 
were,  and  glittering  as  he  came  upon  that  pale 
region),  and  the  fine,  daring  anticipation  in 
that  passage  of  the  second  poem  : — 

“  ‘  So  the  two  brothers  and  tktir  murdered  man 

Kode  past  fair  Florence.’ 

"  So  also  the  description,  at  once  delicate 
and  gorgeous,  of  Agnes  praying  beneath  the 
painted  window.  The  public  are  now  well 
acquainted  with  those  and  other  passages,  for 
which  Persian  kings  would  have  filled  a  poet’s 
mouth  with  gold.” 

Of  Charles  Lamb  he  writes  : — 

“  As  his  fnime,  so  was  his  genius.  It  was  as 
fit  for  thought  as  could  be,  and  equally  as  un¬ 
fit  for  action  ;  and  this  rendered  him  melan¬ 
choly,  apprehensive,  humorous,  and  willing 
to  make  the  best  of  everything  as  it  was,  both 
from  tenderness  of  heart  and  abhorrence  of 
alteration.  His  understanding  was  too  great 
to  admit  an  absurdity  ;  his  frame  was  not 
strong  enough  to  deliver  it  from  a  fear.  His 
sensibility  to  strong  contrasts  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  humor,  which  was  that  of  a  wit  at 
once  melancholy  and  willing  to  be  pleased. 
He  would  beard  a  superstition  and  shudder  at 
the  old  phantasm  while  he  did  it.  One  could 
have  imagined  him  cracking  a  jest  in  the  teeth 
of  a  ghost  and  then  melting  into  thin  air  him¬ 
self,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  awful.  His 
humor  and  bis  knowledge  both  were  those  of 
Hamlet,  of  Moliere,  of  Carlin,  who  shook  a 
city  with  laughter,  and,  in  order  to  divert  his 
melancholy,  w'us  recommended  to  go  and  hear 
himself.” 

Of  Shelley,  “  Leontius”  (as  Shelley 
called  him)  says — but  the  whole  book 
is  full  of  love  and  regret  for  his  dearest 
friend  : — 

”  He  was  like  a  spirit  that  had  darted  out 
of  its  orb  and  found  itself  in  another  world. 
I  used  to  tell  him  that  he  had  come  from  the 
planet  Mercury.  When  I  heard  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  that  overtook  him  it  seemed  as  if  this 
spirit,  not  sufficiently  constituted  like  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  obtain  their  sympathy,  yet 
gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  love  for  all  liv¬ 
ing  things,  had  been  found  dead  in  a  solitary 
corner  of  the  earth,  its  wings  stiffened,  its 
warm  heart  cold — the  relics  of  a  misunder¬ 
stood  nature,  slain  by  the  ungenial  elements.” 

And  in  his  “  Imagination  and 
Fancy”  : — 

”  A  man  idolized  by  his  friends,  studious, 
temperate,  of  the  gentlest  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  willing  to  have  died  to  do  the  world 
a  service.  For  my  part  I  never  can  mention 


his  name  without  a  transport  of  love  and  grati¬ 
tude.  I  rejoice  to  have  partaken  of  his  cares, 
and  to  be  both  suffering  and  benefiting  from 
him  at  this  moment ;  and  whenever  I  think 
of  a  future  state,  and  of  the  great  and  good 
Spirit  that  must  pervade  it,  one  of  the  first 
faces  I  humbly  hope  to  see  there  is  that  of  the 
kind  and  impassioned  man  whose  intercourse 
conferred  on  me  the  title  of  the  friend  of  Shel¬ 
ley.  .  .  . 

”  Shelley  .  .  .  might  well  call  himself  Ariel. 
All  the  more  enjoying  part  of  his  poetry  is 
Ariel — the  delicate  yet  powerful  spirit,  jealous 
of  restraint,  yet  able  to  serve  ;  living  in  the 
elements  and  the  flowers  ;  treading  the  ‘  ooze 
of  the  salt  deep,’  and  running  '  on  the  sharp 
wind  of  the  North  ;’  feeling  for  creatures  un¬ 
like  himself  ;  *  flaming  amazement  ’  on  them, 
too,  and  singing  exquisitest  songs.  Alas  !  and 
he  suffered  for  years,  as  Ariel  did  in  the  cloven 
pine  ;  but  now  he  is  out  of  it,  and  serving  the 
purposes  of  Beneficence  with  a  calmness  be¬ 
fitting  his  knowledge  and  his  love.” 

And  of  Coleridge  : 

”  Coleridge  was  ns  little  fitted  for  action  as 
Lamb,  but  on  a  different  account.  His  per¬ 
son  was  of  a  good  height,  but  as  sluggish  and 
solid  as  the  other’s  was  light  and  fragile.  He 
had,  perhaps,  suffered  it  to  look  old  before  its 
time  for  want  of  exercise  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
there  was  something  invincibly  young  in  the 
look  of  his  face.  It  was  round  and  fresh-col¬ 
ored,  with  agreeable  features  and  an  open,  in¬ 
dolent,  good-natured  mouth.  This  boylike 
expression  was  very  becoming  in  one  who 
dreamed  and  speculated  as  he  did  when  he  was 
really  a  boy,  and  who  passed  his  life  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  with  a  book  and  his 
flowers.  His  forehead  was  prodigious — a 
great  piece  of  placid  marble — and  his  fine 
'eyes,  in  which  all  the  activity  of  his  mind 
seemed  to  concentrate,  moved  under  it  with  a 
sprightly  ease,  as  if  it  was  pastime  to  them  to 
carry  all  that  thought.  .  .  . 

”  His  room  looked  upon  a  delicious  pros¬ 
pect  of  wood  and  meadow,  with  colored  gar¬ 
dens  under  the  window,  like  an  embroidery 
to  the  mantle.  I  thought,  when  I  first  saw 
it,  that  he  had  taken  up  his  dwelling  place 
like  an  abbot.  Here  be  cultivated  his  flowers, 
and  had  a  set  of  birds  for  his  pensioners,  who 
came  to  breakfast  with  him.  He  might  have 
been  taking  his  daily  stroll  up  and  down,  with 
his  black  coat  and  white  locks,  and  a  book  in 
his  hand,  and  was  a  creat  acquaintance  of  the 
little  children.  His  main  occupation,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  was  reading.  He  loved  to  read  old 
folios,  and  to  make  old  voyages  with  Purchas 
and  Marco  Polo,  the  seas  being  in  good  vision¬ 
ary  condition,  and  the  vessel  well  stocked  with 
botargoes.” 

Such  portrait-painting  as  this  is  as 
good  in  its  straightforward  vision  as 
the  best  bits  of  Carlyle.  Here  is  no 
elaborate  piecing  out  of  impressions  to 
make  up  a  paragraph,  but  the  natural 
expression  of  a  clear  and  true  menial 
picture. 
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Much  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  prose  was 
written  for  the  day,  and  meant  to  be 
forgotten  to-morrow.  His  “  Jten, 
Women  and  Books,”  the  transcriptions 
from  Italian  romances,  the  “  Jar  of 
Honey  from  Mount  Hybla”  (set  off  by 
Doyle’s  delightful  illustrations),  and 
the  “  Wit  and  Humor,”  served  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  written, 
and  may  now  be  left  on  the  shelf.  The 
”  EsFa38”  remain,  and  have  much  of 
the  felicity  of  the  Autobiography.  As 
an  essayist.  Hunt  will  bear  comparison 
with  Hazlitt,  if  not  with  Lamb  him¬ 
self  ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  that  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  and 
Lamb  did  not  copy  one  another,  but 
used  a  common  language. 

It  seems  strange,  nowadays,  that 
Leigh  Hunt,  as  a  poet,  should  have 
been  reckoned  as  the  rival,  if  not  the 
equal,  of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shel¬ 
ley.  We  would  rather  rank  him,  as  a 
poet,  with  Lamb  and  Barry  Cornwall. 
But  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
natural  school — a  literary  pre-Baphael- 
ite  or  pre-Popeite,  taking  his  starting- 
point  from  Dryden.  He  and  his  school 
were  poets  of  fancy — neither  romanti¬ 
cists  nor  classicists  ;  realists  in  a  sense, 
but  nut  students  of  the  facts  at  their 
feet,  like  Crabbe  or  Wordsworth  ;  and 
their  departure  from  the  well-worn 
ways  of  poetry  brought  them  praise 
and  blame,  rather  on  account  of  their 
common' principles  than  in  proportion 
to  their  comparative  merits  as  poets. 
It  is  so  in  the  case  of  every  new  move¬ 
ment  ;  the  final  verdict — if  there  be 
such  a  thing — is  given  by  a  later  gen¬ 
eration,  which  is  not  affected  by  the 
jealousies  and  friendships  of  to-day. 

Leigh  Hunt  had  good  authority  for 
thinking  himself  a  poet.  His  detract¬ 
ors  in  the  Quarterly  called  him  the 
“  hierophant  of  the  new  school  of  Cock¬ 
ney  poetry,”  and  spoke  of  Keats  as  his 
“  simple  neophyte  and  copyist.”  The 
Whig  reviewers,  while  they  lectured 
him  for  affectation,  negligence,  and 
vulgar  diction,  awarded  him  the  praise 
of  “genuine  poetry,”  “grace  and 
spirit,”  and  “  infinite  beauty  and  deli¬ 
cacy.”  The  “  Story  of  Rimini”  was 
much  admired  at  the  time  ;  Byron  com¬ 
mended  it  warmly  ;  and  Scott,  gossip¬ 
ing  in  Murray’s  shop,  put  the  volume 
into  his  pocket.  Shelley  praised  “  The 
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Nymphs,”  one  of  the  pieces  in  “  Foli¬ 
age,”  as  “  truly  poetical,  in  the  intense 
and  emphatic  sense  of  the  word.”  Rob¬ 
ert  Browning  many  years  later  wrote  : 
“  I  have  always  venerated  you  as  a 
poet.  I  believe  your  poetry  to  be  sure 
of  its  eventual  reward.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  selection 
from  Leigh  Hunt’s  poems  which  would 
find  an  honorable  place  in  a  “  Parnaso 
Britannico.”  The  poem  by  which  he 
will  be  remembered  is  “  Abou  Ben 
Adhem,”  which,  well  known  as  it  is, 
may  be  here  transcribed  once  more  : — 

“  Abou  Ben  Adhem — may  his  tribe  increase  ! — 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of 
peace, 

And  saw'  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room. 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 

An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  ; 
Exceeding  fear  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold  ; 
And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

‘  What  writest  thon  ?  ’  The  Vision  raised  his 
head. 

And,  with  a  look  made  all  of  r.weet  accord. 
Answer’d,  ‘  The  names  of  those  who  love 
the  Lord.  ’ 

*  And  is  mine  one  ?  ’  said  Adhem.  ‘  Nay, 
not  so,’ 

Replied  the  Angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low. 
But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  ‘  I  pray  thee, 
then, 

Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.’ 
The  Angel  wrote,  and  vanish’d.  The  next 
night 

He  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light. 
And  show’ll  the  names  whom  Love  of  God 
bad  blest. 

And,  lo  !  Ben  Adhem ’s  name  led  all  the 
rest.” 

But  the  “  Chorus  of  Flowers,”  the 
“  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket,”  or  the 
following  passage  from  the  “  Story  of 
Rimini,”  will  give  a  better  idea  of  his 
style  and  its  merits  : — 

“  One  day — ’Iwas  on  a  summer  afternoon. 
When  airs  and  gurgling  brooks  are  best  in 
tune. 

And  grasshoppers  are  loud,  and  day-work 
done. 

And  shades  have  heavy  outlines  in  the  sun — 
The  princess  came  to  her  accustom'd  bower 
To  get  her,  if  she  could,  a  soothing  hour. 
Trying,  as  she  was  used,  to  leave  her  cares 
Without,  and  slumberously  enjoy  the  airs. 
And  the  low-talking  leaves,  and  that  cool 
light 

The  vines  let  in,  and  all  that  hushing  sight 
Of  closing  wood  seen  through  the  opening 
door. 

And  distant  plash  of  waters  tumbling  o'er. 
And  smell  of  citron  blooms,  and  fifty  luxu¬ 
ries  more.” 

So  far  the  theme  is  not  too  high  for 
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our  poet  ;  but  when  wo  approach  the 
catastrophe,  we  wonder  that  he  should 
have  had  the  courage  to  transcribe  into 
his  pale  water-colors  the  tremendous 
encaustic  of  Dante — a  poet,  too,  with 
whom  he  was  so  little  in  sympathy  as 
to  call  him  “  the  great  but  infernal 
Dante,  whom  I  am  inclined  to  worship 
one  minute  and  send  him  to  his  own 
devil  the  next.” 

When  all  is  said,  it  may'be  admitted 
that  his  poetry  will  not  survive.  His 
reputation  was  won,  as  he  himself  con¬ 
fessed,  too  eaily  and  too  easily  ;  and 
our  age  has  been  taught  by  Tennyson 
and  Browning  to  disparage  fluency  and 
admire  fulness  of  thought  or  perfection 
of  manner.  Tlie  generation  of  Byron, 
Scott  and  Bogers  allowed  a  larger  dilu¬ 
tion  of  sense  and  st^le,  and  was  more 
tolerant  of  commonplace  ;  and  when 
the  turn  of  fluency  comes  again,  it  will 
not  be  worth  while  to  disinter  Leigh 
Hunt’s  flowing  numbers  and  breezy 
sentiment.  It  is  enough  for  his  credit 
if  a  few  poems  be  remembei’ed  to  show 
what  a  fine  poetical  sense  w'as  his,  tinc¬ 
tured  with  Keats  and  Shelley,  Spenser 
and  Ariosto,  as  his  prose  was  tinctured 
with  Lamb,  Addison  and  Steele.  His 
verse,  though  neither  deep  nor  strong, 
is  delicate,  fresh,  sunshiny  and  orig¬ 
inal.  He  could,  as  Professor  Dowden 
says,  ”  have  passed  his  whole  life  writ¬ 
ing  eternal  new  stories  in  verse,  part 
grave,  part  gay,  of  no  great  length,  but 
‘just  sufficient,’  as  he  himself  writes, 
‘  to  vent  the  pleasure  witli  which  I  am 
stung  on  meeting  some  touching  adven- 
ture,  and  which  haunts  me  till  I  can 
speak  of  it  somehow.’  ” 

He  turned  the  thoughts  of  English 
poets  toward  Chaucer,  Spenser  and 
Dryden,  and  in  so  doing  purified  his 
native  tongue,  while  he  enriched  it  with 
echoes  of  Italy.  He  was  an  important 
element  in  shaping  the  course  of  Keats 
and  Shelley.  To  him,  more  than  to 
any  one  else,  is  due  that  modern  study 
of  Italian  literature  which  was  caught 
up  and  carried  on  by  Landor,  Tenny¬ 
son  and  the  Brownings,  and  has  borne 
other  fruit  in  the  study  of  Dante,  and 
the  poets  whom  Eossetti  taught  ns  to 
know.  And  indeed  it  is  not  far-fetched 
to  put  down  to  his  score  something  of 
that  international  feeling  which  took 
shape  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attack  upon 


the  Bourbon  misgovernment  at  Ka])le8, 
and  the  sympathy  of. this  Government 
and  nation  with  Italy  in  the  War  of 
Independence  in  1859  and  1860.  Italy 
to  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  poetical  expres¬ 
sion  ;  but  his  latest  thoughts  were  of 
her  redemplion,  and  he  would  have  re¬ 
joiced.  had  he  lived  so  long,  to  follow 
the  career  of  Cavour  and  Garibaldi, 
and  welcome  Victor  Emmanuel  as  lib- 
erator  and  king. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  a  true  pod,  if  a 
small  one,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  many  of  the  craft  who  nowadays 
are  so  numerous  and  so  unnecessaiy.  In 
verse  and  in  prose  he  spoke  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  anticipating  and  answer¬ 
ing  their  thought  ;  and  poetry  which 
does  this,  though  it  may  perish,  has 
sweetened  and  elevated  the  life  of  its 
own  time  and  increased  ‘‘  the  gladness 
of  the  world,”  like  the  plays,  the  pic¬ 
tures,  the  conversations,  the  loves  and 
friendships  of  those  whose  eyes  have 
long  since  sunk  into  their  orbits.  Poor 
Yorick  did  not  live  in  vain,  though 
his  lips  can  charm  no  more.  The 
greatest,  perhaps  the  best,  part  of  our 
lives  is  made  up  of  perishing  trifles  ; 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  self-conceit 
was  always  bounded  by  modesty,  would 
never  have  claimed  or  desired  for  him¬ 
self  the  immortality  of  the  half-dozen 
great  wits  with  whom  he  was  privileged 
to  consort. 

If  Leigh  Hunt’s  own  works  fall  short 
of  his  aspirations,  and  posterity  is  will¬ 
ing  to  let  them  die,  it  should  not  bo 
forgotten  that  he  was  the  pioneer  in 
poetry  to  Keats,  in  prose  to  Lamb  : 
and  that  among  the  priesthood  of  free¬ 
dom  he  holds  a  place  by  the  side  of 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  those  less  tran¬ 
scendental  patriots  who  prepared  the 
English  nation  for  the  peaceful  revo¬ 
lution  of  1832,  “  in  that  patient  and 
irreconcilable  enmity  with  domestic  and 
political  tyranny  and  imposture  (as 
Shelley  wrote),  which  the  tenor  of  his 
life  had  illustrated.” 

Nursed  and  brought  up  in  adversity, 
”  not  understanding  markets,”  incapa¬ 
ble  of  resisting  the  impulse  which  made 
him  spend  weeks  and  months  in  writ¬ 
ing  plays  that  were  never  acted,  or 
damned  on  the  first  night  (though  ho 
had  some  legitimate  dramatic  successes), 
still-born  poems,  and  a  mass  of  liteia- 
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ture  which  was  ill  paid,  or  of  which 
the  expenses  exceeded  the  returns, 
Leigh  Hunt  was  never  prosperous,  and 
for  the  most  part  miserably  poor.  He 
WHS  always  in  debt,  and  often  absolute¬ 
ly  penniless  ;  he  sometimes  wanted  even 
bread. 

The  death  of  one  son  and  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  another  did  not  make  him 
misanthropic.  In  the  midst  of  hard¬ 
ships  and  mistakes  his  home  was  not 
unhappy.  Here  were  no  Byron  storms, 
no  Carlyle  moroseness,  no  Shelley 
amours  and  desertions,  no  Coleridge 
cloud-walking  ;  all  was  sociable,  gay 
and  genial.  He  did  not  understand 
the  give-and-take  of  life  ;  he  took  ad¬ 
versity  too  lightly,  and  prosperity  with 
too  little  of  its  responsibilities.  But 
nothing  worse  can  be  charged  to  him  ; 
and  in  his  daily  intercourse  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  balance  of  good  done 
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and  pleasure  given  was  not  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  a  ptcuniary  standard.  His 
spiritual  and  charitable  balance  far  out¬ 
weighed  his  worldly  deficits  ;  and  where 
this  is  the  case  it  requires  no  great 
charity  to  give  him  the  name  of  a  good 
and  honest  man. 

His  best  epitaph  is  the  dedication  to 
the  “  Cenci”  : — 

“  Had  I  known  a  person  more  highly  en¬ 
dowed  than  yoarself  with  all  that  it  becomes 
a  man  to  possess,  I  had  solicited  for  this  work 
the  ornament  of  his  name.  One  more  gentle, 
honorable,  innocent,  and  brave  ;  one  of  more 
exalted  toleration  for  all  who  do  and  think 
evil  ;  one  who  knows  better  how  to  receive 
and  bow  to  confer  a  benefit,  though  he  must 
ever  confer  far  more  than  he  can  receive  ;  one 
of  simpler  and,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  of  purer  life  and  manners,  I  never 
knew  ;  and  I  had  already  been  fortunate  in 
friendships  when  your  name  was  added  to  the 
list.” 

—  Temple  Bar. 
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These  two  volumes  contain  a  com¬ 
plete  encyclopaedia  of  political  informa¬ 
tion  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
two  great  principles  which  it  discusses. 
They  treat  a  variety  of  questions  with 
great  fulness  and  in  a  spirit  of  judicial 
moderation.  Unity  is  given  to  the 
woik  by  its  two  guiding  aims — first,  to 
examine  all  modern  forms  of  democracy 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  its  dangers  and 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  safeguards 
which  might  diminish  them  ;  second, 
to  show  the  proper  limit  of  legislative 
interference  on  numerous  subjects  in¬ 
volving  the  exercise  of  personal  free¬ 
dom.  These  latter,  which  include  Sun¬ 
day  legislation,  gambling,  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  civil  marriage,  and 
divorce,  are  all  examined  in  great  de¬ 
tail  and  enlivened  with  curious  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
lay  down  any  general  rule  on  the  limits 
of  wise  legislative  interference.  Even 
Mr.  Lccky  gets  no  further  than  the 
sound  doctrine  that  each  case  must  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits  and  spe¬ 
cial  circumstances.  The  interest  of 
those  chapters  lies  in  the  light  thrown 
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on  the  various  detailed  subjects  with 
which  they  deal,  or  as  illustrating  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  right  of  in¬ 
dividual  liberty  must  be  modified  in 
complex  society  by  the  correlative 
rights  of  the  society  to  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  belongs.  The  main  interest  of 
the  work  as  it  bears  on  immediate  and 
urgent  politics  lies  in  its  treatment  of 
the  great  question  of  that  democracy 
which  we  have  all  agreed  to  enthrone 
in  these  islands,  viewed  in  regard  to 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

As  regards  the  past,  which  is  of 
course  the  least  important,  because  the 
most  irremediable,  of  the  three,  we  find 
nothing  in  this  book  which  approves 
the  haste  and  rapidity  with  w.hich  po¬ 
litical  power  has  been  displaced  and 
transformed  in  these  islands.  Both 
parties  in  the  State  are  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  equally  responsible  for  it.  Par¬ 
liamentary  representation  before  1832 
had  become  unequal  and  anomalous  to 
the  last  degree.  The  growth  of  new 
centres  of  population  had  been  stimu¬ 
lated  b^  manufacturing  inventions  and 
increasing  industry  and  wealth.  Old 
centres  of  power  had  been  depleted  and 
new  centres  created  ;  in  fact,  parlia¬ 
mentary  representation  was  arranged 
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on  a  system  applicable  to  a  state  of 
things  existing  in  a  remote  past,  and 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  needs  of  the 
time.  Royal  prerogative  in  former 
times  could  effect  all  necessary  changes, 
but  had  become  obsolete,  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  the  only  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  emergency.  Pitt  in 
1783,  and  Lord  John  Russell  in  18*^0- 
1830,  endeavored  to  deal  with  it  ;  but 
the  Prench  Revolution  and  its  conse¬ 
quences — viz.,  aversion  to  itolitical 
change,  and  above  all  to  an  extended 
suffrage,  whose  first  experiment  had 
been  so  disastrous— indisposed  the  na¬ 
tion  to  adopt  even  the  most  moderate 
correctives  of  the  existing  system.  A 
storm  of  fury  at  last  arose,  inspired  by 
the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
stimulated  by  all  the  arts  of  agitation 
which  O'Connell  had  employed  to  carry 
Catholic  emancipation.  It  was  met  by 
defiance  from  both  Wellington  and 
Peel,  and  in  the  result  the  alternative 
lay  between  civil  war  and  a  measure 
which  was  far  more  sweeping  than  its 
authors  had  originally  dreamed  of. 
The  Act  of  1832  was  the  final  outcome 
of  political  convulsion  rather  than  of 
matured  and  well-considered  states¬ 
manship.  It  effected  a  complete  dis¬ 
placement  of  political  power,  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes  ousted  the  aristocracy,  and 
in  the  inevitable  sequence  of  events 
were  themselves  ousted  by  the  working 
classes  in  1867  ;  while  in  1885  democ¬ 
racy,  or  the  government  by  numbers, 
without  regard  to  intelligence,  educa¬ 
tion,  or  property,  was  finally  estab¬ 
lished,  fur  more  speedily  and  with  less 
of  gradually  acquired  aptitude  for  their 
duties  than  might  have  resulted  if  the 
first  beginnings  of  change  had  been 
more  wisely  considered. 

Mr.  Lecky’s  genuinely  Whig  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  short-lived  constitution 
which  existed  from  1832  to  1867  is  that 
the  world  has  never  seen  a  better. 
“  Very  few  parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ments,”  he  says,  “  have  included  more 
talent  or  represented  more  faithfully 
the  various  interests  and  opinions  of  a 
great  nation,  or  maintained  under  many 
trying  circumstances  a  higher  level  of 
political  purity  and  patriotism.”  “  The 
constituencies  at  this  time,”  he  adds, 
“  coincided  very  substantially  with  the 
area  of  public  opinion  in  other 


words,  the  multitudes  who  have  no 
opinions  were  excluded  from  votes.  It 
was  the  thirty-five  years  of  middle-class 
ascendancy,  with  its  devotion  to  Whig 
leaders,  whom  it  installed  in  power  for 
nearly  thirty  of  those  years,  its  implicit 
confidence  in  men  whose  station  com¬ 
manded  respect  and  whose  Liberalism 
was  cautious  and  prudent.  Everything 
would  have  been  for  the  best  in  their 
eyes  if  Whig  tenure  of  office  could  have 
been  renewed  when  occasion  demanded 
by  successive  small  increases  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  body,  which  should  enlarge  the 
following  of  one  side,  and  augment  the 
odium  wliich  attached  to  the  blind  re¬ 
sisters  of  change.  This  agreeable  pro¬ 
gramme  was  dissolved  in  1867  by  the 
Conservatives  taking  the  whole  subject 
into  their  own  hands  and  establishing 
a  system  of  representation  which  at 
least  tried  to  connect  the  privilege  of 
the  franchise  with  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship. 

The  measure  of  1867  was  sooner  or 
later  inevitable,  and  apparently  in¬ 
volved  as  its  sequel  the  measure  of 
1885,  w'hich  was  carried  by  the  assent 
of  both  parties  in  the  State.  Its  best 
defence  is  that  the  course  of  events  had 
rendered  it  too  in  its  turn  inevitable. 
Roussean’s  doctrine  of  the  omnipotence 
of  numbers  and  the  superior  virtue 
of  political  equality  has  triumphed. 
Masses  of  ignorant  or  influenced  voters 
have  been  called  in  to  swamp  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  genuine  opinion.  We  hare  con¬ 
stituencies  whose  course  on  any  given 
occasion  cannot  bo  foretold,  which  are 
liable  to  be  swayed  by  capricious  im¬ 
pulses  and  unreasoning  fluctuations  of 
sentiment,  but  whose  power  is  absolute 
as  compared  with  the  constituencies  of 
those  countries  which  possess  written 
constitutions.  The  only  checks  which 
can  prevent  or  mitigate  a  rash  mandate 
from  them  lie  in  the  cumbrous  parlia¬ 
mentary  machinery  whose  function  it 
is  to  give  effect  to  their  decisions. 
That  machinery  is  clogged  by  the  in¬ 
tense  loquacity  of  the  representatives 
who  are  trained  to  a  facility  in  talk 
during  their  several  “  campaigns,”  by 
the  intrigues  which  arise  in  a  numer¬ 
ous  body  of  670  men  all  with  their  own 
purposes  in  view,  by  the  suspensive 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  can 
always  insist  on  the  constituencies  re- 
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considering  their  decision.  The  prob-  form  their  own  methods  and  their  own 
lem  is  how  to  ensure  that  increased  aims  if  they  are  ever  to  become  the 
ignorance  in  the  elective  body  shall  pro-  effective  depositaries  of  political  power, 
duce  increased  capacity  for  good  gov-  The  model  of  wise  democracy  which 
ernment  and  legislation  in  the  repre-  the  devotees  of  extended  suffrage  pro- 
sentative  body.  A  large  part  of  prac-  pounded  was  one  in  which  the  voters 
tical  politics  is  devoted  to  the  art  of  were  all  wise  and  the  leaders  virtuous, 
collecting  votes,  for  which  the  landlord.  Questions  were  to  be  thrashed  out  on 
the  priest,  the  publican,  and  the  local  the  public  platform,  and  when  the  pub- 
agitator  are  the  most  effective  instiu-  lie  mind  was  sufficiently  educated  a 
ments  :  in  Ireland  illiterate  voters,  more  Ministry  was  to  come  into  existence  to 
than  one  in  five  of  whom  are  professed-  carry  out  the  decrees  of  an  enlightened 
ly  unable  to  read  the  names  on  the  bal-  public  opinion.  An  honest  Kadical 
lot-papers,  are  driven  to  the  poll  by  agi-  policy,  worked  out  in  the  light  of  day 
tators  or  priests.  This  degradation  of  by  a  process  which  involved  the  educa- 
the  Irish  suffrage  in  particular  was  tiorr  of  the  voters,  would  at  least  have 
agreed  to  by  both  patties,  who  well  ensured  an  extended  area  of  delibera- 
knew  that  its  effect  would  be  to  throw  tive  power,  and  the  conclusions  so 
still  greater  power  into  the  hands  of  a  reached  might  have  been  as  wise  as  the 
poor,  ignorant,  arrd  disaffected  peas-  nature  of  things  permitted.  But  Mr. 
antry,  and  largely  increase  the  paity^^ladstone's  antecedents  did  not  mark 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates,  who,*^  him  out  as  the  kind  of  leader  required 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  country,  to  usher  in  a  democracy  in  that  spirit, 
were  “  marching  through  plunder  to  His  view  of  the  duties  of  leadership  in- 
Ihe  disintegration  of  the  empire.”  The  volved  a  widely  different  procedure 
verdict  with  regard  to  the  past  must  be  from  frank,  open  disclosure  and  inter- 
that  Great  Britain  has  advisedly  and  change  of  opinion.  In  his  sudden  dis- 
deliberately  chosen  to  vest  its  voting  solution  of  1874,  with  its  unexpected 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  how-  offer  to  the  class  of  voters  whom  ho 
ever  uninstructed  they  may  be,  proba-  knew  to  be  most  disaffected  to  him  to 
bly  under  the  idea,  said  to  have  been  abolish  their  income-tax,  he  had  shown 
largely  entertained  both  by  Louis  Na-  that  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to 
poleon  and  Lord  Beaconstield,  that  by  stratagem  and  surprise,  and  that  class 
adopting  a  very  low  suffrage  you  are  bribery,  “  cheap,  easy,  and  not  ille- 
enabled  to  penetrate  below  the  region  gal,”  was  in  his  opinion  a  permissible 
where  crotchets  and  exj)eriment8  and  weapon  in  paity  warfare.  In  his  Irish 
crude  utopias  and  habitual  restlessness  policy  he  had  proved  himself  the  un¬ 
prevail,  and  to  reach  the  strong  settled  rivalled  coercionist  of  Ireland,  and  had 
habits,  the  enduring  tendencies,  the  locked  up  hundreds  of  men,  including 
deep  conservative  instincts  of  the  na-  Parnell  himself,  without  trial.  But 
tion.  Let  us  hope  that  those  eminent  notwithstanding  his  violent  dennneia- 
men  were  right.  At  present  the  ex-  tions  of  those  men  and  their  leaders  in 
perience  of  ten  years  of  its  working  public,  he  afterward  parted  with  his 
leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  belief  Irish  Secretary  and  remodelled  his  pol- 
that  the  tone  of  public  litc  has  been  icy  on  the  lines  of  the  Kilmainham 
lowered,  that  the  character  of  the  treaty,  the  germ  of  the  subsequent  al- 
House  of  Commons  has  undergone  a  liance  between  Badicals  and  Home 
change  for  the  worse,  and  that  public  Rulers.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  ex¬ 
men  are  becoming  mo  e  shameless  in  pected  that  democracy,  ushered  in  by 
their  tergiversations  and  in  their  regard  this  particular  leader,  would  be  initiat- 
both  to  personal  and  public  character,  ed  into  the  fiank  and  above-board  de- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  decision  velopmentsof  its  policy,  which  its  more 
of  the  new  constituencies  on  the  sub-  philosophic  devotees  had  desired.  But 
jects  hitherto  presented  to  them  has  when  the  new  election  of  1885  actually 
shown  that  those  Radical  politicians  took  place,  with  its  85  Parnellites  sent 
who  have  aspired  especially  to  lead  up  to  Parliament  as  the  first-fruits  of 
them  have  misinterpreted  their  char-  a  lowered  suffrage,  the  course  adopted 
acter,  and  will  probably  have  to  trans-  by  Mr.  Gladstone  confounded  all  spccu- 
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lation.  Nothing  simile  aid  secundum 
had  ever  before  taken  place  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  history,  and  probably  never 
will.  The  leader  actually  appealed  to 
the  constituencies  to  give  him  a  major¬ 
ity  independent  of  these  85  votes,  so  as 
to  save  him  and  his  party  from  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  and  not  getting  it,  he  at  once, 
without  any  hesitation,  without  con¬ 
sultation  with  his  colleagues,  coalesced 
with  the  very  men  whom  he  had  de¬ 
nounced,  and  some  of  whom  ho  had 
imprisoned  for  “  marching  through 
plunder  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
empire.”  The  coalition  of  Fox  and 
Lord  North  repelled  our  forefathers  ; 
but  at  least  it  was  a  coalition  between 
statesmen  who  had  taken  violently  an¬ 
tagonistic  sides  in  a  controversy  which 
was  a  thing  of  the  past,  buried  and  out 
of  sight,  and  which  did  not  incapaci¬ 
tate  them  from  patriotic  agreement 
upon  the  questions  of  the  future.  The 
C coalition  between  Mr.^Gladstone  and 
Parnell  involved  the  surrender  of  every 
conviction  which  down  to  that  point 
the  former  had  cherished  on  questions 
of  future  policy  involving  British  safe¬ 
ty,  honor,  and  prosperity.  It  involved 
also  the  connivance  at  methods  which 
the  latter  and  his  colleagues  had  uni¬ 
formly  employed  to  further  their 
schemes,  and  which  a  later  Commis¬ 
sion  tersely  described  as  persisting  in 
indirect  incitements  to  crime  and  out¬ 
rage,  with  knowledge  of  their  effects. 
Under  such  leadership  the  new  democ¬ 
racy  was  taught,  or  attempted  to  be 
taught,  that  so  long  as  a  scheme  could 
be  rushed  through  Parliament  to  the 
personal  triumph  of  its  author,  it  was 
immaterial  what  ultimate  ruin  it  in¬ 
volved  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  crime  itself  was  a  useful  ad¬ 
junct  of  political  agitation  ;  and  that 
so  far  as  its  purpose  was  political  it 
stood  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  was  not  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  criminal  law.  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  democracy 
being  ushered  into  existence  under 
worse  auspices. 

"When  we  remember  the  disclosures 
of  the  Parnell  Commission,  the  boycot¬ 
ting,  the  plan  of  campaign,  the  open 
advocacy  of  public  plunder,  the  connec¬ 
tion  with  American  dynamiters,  the 
concealment  of  its  accounts,  the  cruelty 
and  oppression  which  were  traceable  to 


the  Irish  Land  League,  it  is  appalling 
to  think  of  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences  of  placing  the  newly  en¬ 
throned  democracy  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Parnellites,  and  that  we  only  es¬ 
caped  those  consequences  because  the 
new  democracy  turned  out  to  have 
more  honesty,  common-sense,  and  sound 
judgment  than  those  who  undertook  its  ' 
education.  When  we  recollect  that 
this  ill-omened  union  between  the  Irish  ^ 
Land  Leaguers  and  the  Gladstonian  ^ 
Radicals  was  not  merely  surrounded  by 
all  the  glamour  which  attached  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  name,  but  was  also  blessed*' 
by  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland,  Noncon¬ 
formist  divines  in  England,  and  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  in  Scotland,  its  utter 
failure  is  very  remarkable.  Its  author 
did  not  succeed  iu  wrecking  his  coun¬ 
try — he  only  wrecked  his  party  and  his 
reputation. 

Mr.  Lecky  remarks  that,  assuming 
the  truth  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  dictum 
that  “  the  end  which  the  statesman 
should  keep  in  view  us  higher  than  all 
other  ends  is  the  formation  of  char¬ 
acter,”  democracy  has  proved  a  spe¬ 
cially  weak  instrument  for  securing  it. 
With  wise  forethought  the  founders  of 
the  American  constitution  withdrew 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  chance  and 
hastily  snatched  majority  (which  proba¬ 
bly  is  all  that  we  have  to  fear)  several 
vital  and  fundamental  principles.  Their 
Legislature  cannot  legislate  in  violation  ^ 
of  existing  contracts  ;  if  it  did,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  authority  to  disallow 
the  legislation.  It  cannot  infringe  any 
fundamental  liberty  of  the  people  orJ 
carry  any  constitutional  change  except 
under  conditions  which  provide  for 
the  assent  of  the  State  legislatures  and 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  In  short,  all  the  rights 
which  men  value  the  most  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  tyrannical  ma¬ 
jority  ;  private  property  cannot  be 
taken  without  compensation  ;  even 
graduated  taxation  is  provided  against. 

In  England  a  bare  parliamentary  ma-  y' 
jority  is  capable,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Crown,  of  carrying  out  any  constitu¬ 
tional  change  however  revolutionary, 
of  embarking  ou  any  scheme  of  spolia¬ 
tion,  and  even,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  of  passing  Acts  of  attainder 
and  confiscation.  The  only  security 
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against  the  adoption  of  such  measures, 
apart  from  the  cumbrous  machinery  of 
parliamentary  action  which  provides 
opportunity  for  reconsideration,  lies  in 
the  character  of  public  men  and  in  the 
ideas  of  political  morality  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  constituencies.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  increasing  number  of 

firivate  scandals  among  members  of  Par- 
iament  which  has  followed  the  advent 
of  democracy,  of  acts  of  financial  dis¬ 
honesty,  of  shameless  apostasies,  of  class 
bribes,  of  insincere  pledges,  and  of  agree¬ 
ments  to  support  one  another’s  schemes 
irrespective  of  the  public  advantage,  isa 
serious  sign  of  the  times.  And  among 
the  constituencies  the  delibeiate  indif¬ 
ference  with  which  a  long  course  of 
habitual  cruelty  and  persecution  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  regarded  even  by  the  religious 
leaders  was  brought  into  grotesque 
rominence  by  an  outcry  of  pharisaic 
orror  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Irish  leader  was  at  last  convicted  of 
having  broken,  in  his  private  capacity, 
the  seventh  commandment.  The  whole 
Liberal  party  rose  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  way  of  a  demonstration 
of  party  triumph  when  one  out  of  in¬ 
numerable  charges  against  him  before 
the  Parnell  Commission  broke  down  ; 
and  the  same  party,  in  deference  to  the 
Nonconformist  conscience,  drove  him 
from  public  life  with  a  remorseless  de¬ 
termination  when  apri/ate  scandal  in 
the  Divorce  Court,  of  no  exceptional 
turpitude,  and  involving  no  political 
consequences,  gave  a  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

If  the  alliance  of  1886  was  of  the 
worst  possible  import  in  ushering  in 
tbe  new  democracy,  that  year  also  pre¬ 
sented  a  spectacle  of  a  totally  different 
kind,  and  one  which  is  of  the  best 
promise  for  the  future.  A  large  body 
of  public  men,  several  of  them  of  the 
highest  political  eminence,  at  once  dis¬ 
sociated  themselves  from  the  rash  act 
of  their  leader.  They  broke  the  ties  of 
party  allegiance,  and  sacrificed  without 
hesitation  their  political  ambition  and 
their  party  pre-eminence,  rather  than 
take  part  in  an  unprecedented  scene, 
one  which  will  stand  in  parliamentary 
history  as  the  most  flagrant  in  its  char¬ 
acter  and  the  most  dangerous  in  its 
possible  or  even  its  obvious  conse¬ 
quences  that  was  ever  enacted.  With 


regard  to  those  who  remained,  it  has 
been  consoling  to  see  that  even  men  of 
the  first  eminence  may  sacrifice  char¬ 
acter  and  consistency  without  obtaining 
the  rewards  wbich  they  anticipated. 

It  was  another  feature  of  that  year, 
that  first  the  House  of  Commons  and 
afterward  tbe  constituencies  decisively 
rejected  the  scheme  which  had  been 
propounded  and  the  disastrous  coali¬ 
tion  by  which  it  had  been  supported. 
Six  years  of  Conservative  administra¬ 
tion  followed. 

Tbanks  to  the  energy  of  the 
“  Times,”  which  strained  its  resources 
for  that  purpose  in  a  way  which  has 
never  yet  been  suitably  acknowledged 
by  the  public,  the  whole  tale  of  Irish 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  Irish  agita¬ 
tors  was  unfolded  in  open  court  by  its 
victims,  and  the  conduct  of  its  perpe¬ 
trators  received  judicial  condemnation. 
Home  Rulers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  Newcas¬ 
tle  programme,  a  scheme  ingeniously 
devised  to  conciliate  support  to  Irish 
policy  by  promises  attractive  on  other 
grounds  to  English  and  Scotch  voters. 
Every  one  of  tbern  was  conditioned  on 
Irish  legislation  having  the  precedence, 
and  on  that  condition  every  one  of  those 
promises  was  impossible  of  fulfilment. 
The  year  18fi5i  witnessed,  as  a  result  of 
this  programme,  and  of  that  swing  of 
the  pendulum  which  successive  elec¬ 
tions  since  1867  have  manifested,  tbe 
reinstallation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  office.  V 
And  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  it 
proved  to  be.  The  decision  of  1886 
had  been  far  and  wide  represented  as  a 
hasty  one,  and  it  was  desirable  that  tbe 
eminent  author  of  the  new  Irish  policy, 
who  derived  such  pre-eminent  author¬ 
ity  from  his  transcendent  abilities  and 
long  experience,  should  have  a  full  op¬ 
portunity  of  unfolding  his  reconsidered 
scheme,  and  of  showing  to  the  world 
how  far  it  could  be  recognized  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  Government  had  a  suffi¬ 
cient  majority  to  ensure  its  passing  the 
Commons  whatever  its  terms,  so  long 
as  the  Irish  party  supported  them.  To 
gain  that  support  they  stuck  at  noth¬ 
ing.  They  even  consented  that  while 
Great  Britain  should  abandon  all  effec¬ 
tive  control  over  Irish  affairs,  the  Irish 
should  send  a  contingent  of  80  mem¬ 
bers  to  Westminster  to  hold  there  the 
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balance  between  parties,  and  practically 
preside  over  legislation  by  which  they 
themselves  would  not  be  affected.  It 
was  a  provision  to  place,  so  far  as  legis¬ 
lation  could  do  it.  Great  Britain  under 
(ho  yoke  of  the  Irish.  Every  reason¬ 
able  man  knew  that  such  a  provision 
could  never  pass  into  law.  But  the  re- 
L  markable  thing  is  that  the  Gladstonian 
party  voted  for  it  to  a  man.  There  sat 
the  aged  leader,  well  over  fourscore, 
with  his  hand  to  his  ear  listening  to 
the  whole  public  debate.  There  is  my 
bill,  he  seemed  to  muKer,  say  a  good 
word  for  it  if  you  can  ;  but  at  any  rate 
there  is  my  bill,  and  vote  for  it  you 
must :  at  the  close  of  my  career  I  will 
have  it  at  least  pass  the  (Jominons,  and 
I  am  indifferent  in  what  shape.  It  is 
the  most  striking  instance  that  has  yet 
occurred  of  members  voting  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  party  Whip,  and  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  their  own 
convictions.  Probably  the  feeling  was 
strong  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 
throw  it  out,  and  that  the  tenacity 
-  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  adhered  to 
his  scheme,  determined  that,  closured 
in  departments  and  remodelled  by  the 
Iiish,  it  should  at  least  puss  the  House 
of  Commons,  should  be  humored  as  the 
closing  act  of  a  great  career.  Such  is 
the  levity  with  which  a  democratic 
House  may  deal  with  the  vital  interests 
of  the  nation.  The  general  assent  to 
the  sweeping  majority  of  the  Lords 
which  shortly  afterward  threw  out  (he 
bill,  resisting  every  invitation  of  Min¬ 
isters  themsehes  to  remodel  it  from  end 
to  end,  the  utter  abandonment  of  the 
project  both  in  ])ublic  and  private 
which  has  followed,  both  show  as  jdain- 
ly  as  possible  the  total  insincerity  of 
support  with  which  the  measure  was 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  was  understood, 
would  have  gone  to  the  country  upon 
his  bill,  but  his  colleagues  apparently 
had  had  enough  of  it,  and  under  cover 
of  a  demonstration  against  the  House 
of  Lords  were  disposed  to  shelve  the 
question  of  Home  Rule,  and  resort  to 
those  remarkable  proceedings  which 
were  tersely  described  as  ploughing 
the  sea-shorc  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
cup. 

Those,  however,  are  incidents  of  tem¬ 
porary  and  fleeting  importance.  But 


it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  we  owe  to  the  election 
of  1892,  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
Home  Rule  has  been  unfolded  on  the 
matchless  authority  of  its  author,  that 
it  cannot  be  now  presented  to  constitu¬ 
encies  as  the  embodiment  of  experi¬ 
enced  wisdom  which  Mr.  Gladstone 4 
was  prevented  by  old  age  and  party 
perversity  from  laying  before  a  public 
which  had  followed  him  in  blind  confi¬ 
dence  for  a  whole  generation,  and  had 
watched  his  career  with  enthusiasm  and 
admiration  for  sixt^  years.  The  bub¬ 
ble  was  blown  to  its  full  dimensions 
and  burst  in  the  lifetime  of  its  author, 
and  it  will  puzzle  the  capacities  of 
lesser  men  to  recall  it  to  existence  after 
its  conspicuous  and  portentous  failure. 
The  storm  of  disaster  which  eventually 
overtook  the  whole  Gladstonian  party 
at  the  polls  ratified  the  decisive  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Gladstonian  policy,  and 
shows  that  whatever  may  be  the  perils 
of  democracy  in  general,  the  British 
variety  of  that  nniutelligible  institution 
at  least  is  sound.  In  the  first  ten  years 
of  its  power  it  has  carefully  examined 
the  claims  and  the  projects  of  its  self- 
constituted  leaders,  and  has  rejected 
them  and  their  author  in  a  manner 
which  must  suggest  the  necessity  of  a 
higher  appreciation  of  its  character  and 
a  wiser  selection  of  expedients  where¬ 
with  to  obtain  its  contldence. 

On  a  broad  review  of  these  first  ten 
years  the  total  result  is  encouraging, 
while  the  details  create  misgiving.  It 
may  be  that,  as  Mr.  Lecky  observes, 
pure  democracy  is  one  of  the  least  rep¬ 
resentative  of  governments,  and  that 
a  growing  distrust  of  representative 
bodies  has  become  a  feature  of  the 
time.  Under  it  the  best  life  and  energy 
of  a  nation  flow  habitually  apart  from 
politics,  and  neither  its  politicians  nor 
its  political  life  afford  worthy  illustra¬ 
tions  of  its  genuine  character.  As  pub¬ 
lic  men  and  public  life  in  England  de¬ 
teriorate,  as  the  higher  classes  in  rank 
and  intelligence,  if  not  in  wealth,  retire 
from  public  life  and  are  succeeded  by 
the  purely  professional  politicians,  the 
present  unlimited  power  of  Parliament, 
as  compared  with  the  very  limited  au¬ 
thority  of  those  Congresses  which  are 
res:ricted  by  written  constitutions,  will 
become  more  and  more  of  a  snare. 
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Various  clauses  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
went  to  the  very  root  of  the  British 
constitution,  were  in  competent  opin¬ 
ion  fraught  with  the  greatest  peril  to 
the  empire,  condemned  by  a  vast  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  opinion,  but  were  forced 
through  the  representative,  or  at  least 
the  elected,  House.  What  is  called  the 
one-man  power,  that  power  which  is 
the  prize  of  success  in  public  life,  was 
one  of  the  causes.  Success  of  that  kind 
is  most  readily  attained  by  associating 
vour  name  with  some  exercise  of  par¬ 
liamentary  omnipotence.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  had  an  unusually  long  list  of 
such  achievements.  He  has  disestab¬ 
lished  Churches,  plundered  landlords, 
remodelled  fiscal  arrangements,  and 
tried  his  hand  at  the  pacifications  of 
Ireland.  Other  men,  destitute  of  real 
constructive  ability,  are  at  least  capable 
of  lowering  a  suffrage  or  attacking  an 
institution.  There  is  no  easier  mode 
of  building  up  a  conspicuous  and  noisy 
reputation.  It  is  the  established  proc¬ 
ess  by  which  one  leading  statesman  bids 
against  another.  When  Mr.  Disraeli 
carried  household  suffrage  in  1867,  Mr. 
Gladstone  immediately  outbid  him  on 
the  eve  of  the  election  by  proposing  to 
disestablish  the  Irish  Church.  When 
Sir  W.  Harconrt  placed  himself,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Rosebery,  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  financieis  by  his  graduated 
death  duties,  the  latter  at  once  endeav¬ 
ored  to  secure  his  ascendancy  by  lead¬ 
ing  a  crusade  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  masquerading  in  the  mantle 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  thrown  from 
him  in  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  attack  was  delivered 
with  a  good  deal  of  vigor,  but  it  failed 
so  utterly  with  the  country  that  his 
chief  lieutenant  was  emboldened  to  re¬ 
fuse  it  a  discussion  in  the  Commons, 
and  quietly  shelved  it.  It  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  accompaniment  of  the  one-man 
power  that  the  rank  and  tile  are  more 
and  more  reduced  to  a  dead  level,  dis¬ 
regarded  and  closured,  and  left  to  in¬ 
dulge  among  themselves  in  scenes  of 
coarse  insult,  of  deliberate  obstruction, 
and  of  violence,  which  on  one  remark¬ 
able  occasion  culminated  in  actual 
blows. 

The  division  of  parties  into  groups  is 
another  result  of  the  degradation  of 
the  suffrage  reacting  on  the  House. 
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Different  sections  which  by  combining 
may  overthrow  a  Government,  com¬ 
mand  their  price  in  the  political  market, 
but  interfere  with  the  working,  as  hith¬ 
erto,  of  too  strong  party  organizations. 
For  the  time  that  evil,  with  its  log-roll¬ 
ing  practices,  has  been  suspended  or 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  unprece¬ 
dented  majority  which  the  country  has 
recently  sent  up  to  achieve  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  recent  Radical  policy. 

This  decadence  of  Parliament,  which 
seems  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  a 
more  ignorant  electorate,  need  not  im¬ 
ply  a  decadence  of  national  character. 
Mr.  Lecky  examines  this  question  with 
the  result  that  he  considers  that  Eng¬ 
lish  character  is  steadily  improving. 
Grime  has  diminished  in  proportion  to 
population,  and  its  sources  have  to 
some  extent  been  removed.  The  poor 
have  improved  in  decorum,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  humanity.  The  spirit  of 
providence  has  grown,  as  the  savings- 
banks  testify.  Artisans  have  become 
an  intelligent  and  orderly  element  in 
English  life.  The  spirit  of  humanity 
has  largely  increased,  particularly  that 
form  of  it  which  seeks  out  suffering,  as 
long  as  it  is  not  political,  in  order  to 
relieve  it.  Philanthropy  and  all  its 
works  are  widespread,  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  no  other  occupation.  The 
English  people  have  not  deteriorated, 
at  all  events,  in  military  daring  and 
endurance,  or  in  love  of  field  sports  or 
in  governing  qualities,  which  latter 
have  not  merely  the  wide  field  of  the 
Indian  empire,  but  have  recently  been 
displayed  with  conspicuous  success  in 
Egypt,  in  the  rescue  of  that  country 
from  a  veritable  Slough  of  Despond 
and  placing  it  before  Europe  as  one  of 
the  best-administered  countries  in  the 
world.  The  munificent  and  public- 
spirited  management  of  our  great  towns 
in  such  way  as  to  avoid  the  corruption 
which  is  the  disgrace  of  American  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  and  to  avoid  also  the  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  metropolis,  which  is 
the  feature  of  French  life,  show  that 
the  qualities  which  successful  self  gov¬ 
ernment  require  still  exist  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

The  future  of  democracy  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  only  time  can  solve.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  endeavor  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  dangers  which  even  its  most 
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resolnle  admirers  admit  to  exist,  and 
to  consider  in  what  way  they  may  be 
Hlle\iated.  It  does  not  ensure  better 
parliamentary  government  or  greater 
libel ty  of  action.  It  seems  to  have  an 
incurable  tendency  to  weaken  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  It  has  an  unmis¬ 
takable  disposition  to  authoritative 
regulation  even  down  to  minute  de¬ 
tails.  The  great  majority  of  the  democ¬ 
racies  of  the  world  are  hostile  to  free 
trade,  all  of  them  seem  to  be  hostile  to 
free  contract.  Trade-union  regulations 
are  brought  into  play  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  work  which  a  man  may  do 
and  its  produce,  and  to  bring  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  legal  compulsion  to  bear  upon 
every  branch  of  industry.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  State  are  everywhere  sought 
to  be  increased  with  corresponding  ex¬ 
penditure,  till  taxes  and  rates  have  in¬ 
creased,  are  increasing,  and,  in  the 
opinion  at  all  events  of  those  who  pay 
them,  ought  to  be  diminished.  Mr. 
Lccky  points  out  in  detail  how  we  are 
advancing  to  a  state  in  which  one  class 
will  impose  the  taxes  and  another  will 
be  mainly  compelled  to  pay  them,  a 
state  of  things  which  is  fatal  both  to 
property  and  to  honesty.  The  whole 
drift  of  democratic  government,  ho 
adds,  is  to  diminish  or  destioy  the  con¬ 
trol  which  property  in  England  once 
had  over  taxation.  All  must  admit 
that  if  so.  it  is  a  most  entire  abrogation 
of  those  constitutional  rights  for  which 
our  forefathers  struggled. 

It  is  only,  however,  at  the  centre  of 
power  that  we  can  look  at  the  present 
moment,  and  at  the  securities  which 
might  there  be  provided  against  that 
which  is  the  greatest  danger  which  con¬ 
fronts  us,  the  danger  which  swallows 
up  all  smaller  ones,  of  a  chance  major¬ 
ity  suddenly  involving  us  in  disaster. 
One  security  would  be  the  diminution 
of  Irish  representation  and  the  better 
distribution  of  seats  in  Ireland.  Par¬ 
liament  has  long  shown  itself  incom¬ 
petent  to  refuse  any  serious  claim  for 
voles,  for  neither  party  in  the  Slate 
will  incur  the  odium  of  refusal,  or  give 
to  its  rival  an  extension  of  probable 
support.  The  dangers  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  have  been  mostly  in  the  past  ; 
what  remains  is  to  complete  the  task 
of  distribution  of  seats  and  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  representatives. 


Ireland  has  twenty-three  seats  in  excess 
,  of  if'’  due  proporlion,  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view' of  numbers  alone — 
more  than  that  excess  if  numbers  and 
taxation  are  combined.  The  schedule 
to  the  last  Home  Rule  Bill  admitted 
eighty  to  be  sufficient.  The  excess, 
too,  is  mainly  in  the  disloyal  part  of 
Ireland.  At  any  given  moment  a  gen¬ 
eral  election  may  occur  which  will 
place  the  Government  of  the  day  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Irish  vote,  and  it 
ought  to  be  provided  that  that  vote 
should  not  be  vastly  in  excess  of  its 
legitimate  strength.  Mejisnres  which 
both  England  and  Scotland  disapprove 
and  resist  can  readily  be  carried  by  the 
Irish  vote,  often  on  subjects  which  do 
not  affect  the  Irish  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree.  The  graduated  death  duties  of 
Sir  William  Ilarcourt,  for  instance, 
might  have  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  in  the  la  t  Parliament 
to  be  contrary  to  sound  principles  of 
finance,  but  it  is  idle  to  suggest  that 
votes  would  have  been  gained.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  for  security  is  propor¬ 
tionate  representation,  but  from  that, 
discussion  the  public  mind  has  some¬ 
how  or  other  always  revolted.  Plural 
voting  is  another  expedient,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  would  have 
any  very  great  etiect,  if  it  were  merely 
as  at  present  that  men  with  properly 
in  different  localities  may  vote  in  all  of 
them.  The  fancy  franchises  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Reform  Bill  of  1859  might  be 
revived  with  advantage,  for  they  were 
all  favorable  to  intelligence,  education, 
property,  and  frugality.  And  it  might 
at  least  be  provided  that  those  voters 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  conduct  their  own  business  at 
the  polling-booth  should  be  relieved,  if 
not  of  the  franchise,  at  least  of  all  as¬ 
sistance  in  exercising  it  as  an  interfer¬ 
ence  with  that  secrecy  which  the  ballot 
was  designed  to  secure.  The  tendency 
of  political  thought  at  the  present  day 
is  not  in  favor  of  these  expedients  ;  but 
a  rude  awakening  may  possibly  result 
when  the  consequences  unfold  them¬ 
selves  of  dissociating  power  from  prop¬ 
erty,  and  of  giving  to  the  many  au  un¬ 
limited  power  of  confiscating  by  taxa¬ 
tion  and  rating  the  possessions  of  a 
comparatively  few.  ^ 

Mr.  Lecky  seems  to  rely  on  two  ex- 
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pedients  in  particular  for  placing  ade¬ 
quate  restraints  on  the  capricious  exer¬ 
cise  of  democratic  power.  No  one  in 
these  days  would  talk  of  impeding  its 
real  will  on  any  subject  wlien  once 
clearly  ascertained.  Tliose  two  expedi¬ 
ents  are  the  referendum  and  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  proba¬ 
ble  aims  of  democracy,  whether  it  is 
favorable  to  religious  liberty,  to  the 
maintenance  of  empire,  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  property,  to  the  spread  of  edu¬ 
cation,  to  free  contract  and  free  labor, 
or  not.  Time  will  show.  In  our  own 
belief  there  is  no  reason  to  lose  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  genius  and  destiny  of  the 
British  people  on  account  of  an  extend¬ 
ed  suffrage,  if  only  precautions  are 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  judgment 
finally  acted  upon  shall  be  matured 
and  not  the  offspring  of  temporary  ex¬ 
citement  or  caprice.  There  are  in  ex¬ 
istence  already  several  guarantees  that 
such  shall  be  the  case  ;  first  and  fore¬ 
most  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which,  even  if  it  preserves  the 
hereditary  principle  as  the  exclusive, 
or  almost  the  exclusive,  basis  on  which 
it  rests,  will  nevertheless  retain  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  prevent  dis¬ 
astrous  hurry  in  legislation.  Still  the 
aim  of  all  Conservative  politicians 
•should  be  to  try  and-  establish  some 
such  lasting  securities  against  irretriev¬ 
able  injury  to  the  dearest  interests  of 
mankind  which  the  far-seeing  founders 
of  American  democracy  so  wisely  pro¬ 
vided.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  provided  that,  on  the 
subjects  which  those  founders  withdrew 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  caprice,  two- 
thirds  majorities  in  both  Houses  should 
be  required,  is  one  which  could,  when 
once  passed,  only  be  repealed  with  tlie 
consent  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
might  answer  all  practical  purposes. 
It  would,  like  a  perpetual  Coercion  Act, 
be  repealable,  and  it  would  not  be  quite 
the  equivalent  of  the  complicated  im¬ 
pediments  which  American  democracy 
interposes  between  any  sudden  and  ill- 
considered  resolution  and  its  execution, 
but  it  might  be  sufficiently  effective  in 
the  absence  of  other  and  better  expe¬ 
dients. 

The  Swiss  referendum,  for  instance, 
establishes  the  electorate  as  a  final  court 
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of  appeal  on  any  question  of  constitu¬ 
tional  revision,  so  that  a  direct  popular 
vote  directed  to  a  single  issue  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  the  fundamental  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country  can  be  tampered 
with.  The  inconvenience  of  this  plan 
lies  in  the  probable  extension  of  its 
scope,  the  probable  multiplication  of 
the  subjects  to  which  it  will  be  made  to 
apply.  In  Switzerland  it  was  in  1874 
extended  to  all  Federal  laws  and  de¬ 
crees  not  of  an  urgent  nature  if  30,000 
qualified  voters  or  eight  cantons  de¬ 
manded  it.  In  practice  it  has  been 
found  that  the  popular  vote,  when  it 
extends  over  the  entire  Confederation, 
more  frequently  negatives  than  ratifies 
the  measures  submitted  to  it — another 
instance  of  the  conservative  temper  of 
democracies  unless  when  temporary  ex¬ 
citement  overbalances  its  judgment. 
The  tendencies  exhibited  in  the  collect¬ 
ed  examples  of  the  Swiss  referendum 
results  are  a  dislike  to  large  expendi¬ 
ture,  a  dislike  to  centralization,  a  dis¬ 
like  to  violent  innovation.  Graduated 
taxation  is  one  of  the  innovations  which 
has  been  rejected  by  the  popular  vote. 

In  America  the  referendum  has  also 
been  exlended  in  its  application,  the 
tendency  in  State  politics  being  in  favor 
of  substituting  direct  popular  legisla¬ 
tion  for  legislation  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  representative  bodies.  But 
the  reason  is  that  State  legislatures  aje 
corrupt,  and  public  safety  requires  that 
their  power  of  imposing  taxes  and  of 
incurring  debts  and  expenditure  should 
be  strictly  limited.  Wire  pulling,  job¬ 
bery,  and  corruption,  which  seem  to  be 
the  inevitable  characteristics  of  small 
local  legislatures,  are  found  in  practice 
to  be  best  provided  against  by  intrust¬ 
ing  legislation  to  conventions  specially 
elected  for  a  particular  purpose,  em¬ 
powered  to  pass  particular  laws,  subject 
to  ratification  by  a  popular  vote.  We 
have  not  reached  that  point  yet  in 
Great  Britain.  Local  bodies,  like  the 
London  School  Board,  may  be  extrava¬ 
gant,  but  it  is  the  extravagance  of  fad¬ 
dists  devoted  to  a  particular  subject  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else  ;  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  is  the  waste  of  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  only  object  in  view  in  re¬ 
sorting  to  a  referendum  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  would  be  to  render  it  impossible  to 
carry  constitutional  and  other  funda- 
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mental  changes  without  the  direct  and 
deliberate  assent  of  the  people.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  making  legislation 
in  general  by  the  representative  bodies 
subject  to  ratification.  And  it  is  not 
impossible,  one  would  think,  to  provide 
the  required  restraint  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  a  device  which,  if  once  intro¬ 
duced,  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 
to  the  no  small  inconvenience  of  public 
business. 

Mr.  Lecky  writes  decidedly  in  its 
favor.  He  thinks  it  would  increase  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  the  despotism  of 
the  Commons.  It  would  enable  the 
electorate  to  give  its  deliberate  opinion 
not  on  men,  but  on  measures  ;  not  on 
a  crowd  of  measures  all  submitted  at 
one  time,  but  on  one  capital  measure 
selected  from  all  the  rest.  He  consid¬ 
ers  that  it  would  lower  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  evi¬ 
dently  regards  as  at  present  too  much 
uncontrolled  and  unbalanced.  The 
principle  of  a  referendum  is  that  of 
enabling  a  democracy  to  find  its  own 
remedy,  to  provide  its  own  restraints. 
The  experience,  he  adds,  of  both  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Switzerland  shows  that  “  when 
the  referendum  takes  root  in  a  country 
it  takes  political  questions  to  an  im¬ 
mense  degree  out  of  the  hands  of  wire¬ 
pullers,  and  makes  it  possible  to  decide 
them  mainly,  though  not  perhaps 
wholly,  on  their  merits,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  a  change  of  Government  or  of 
party  predominance.”  In  our  view 
the  introduction  of  this  expedient 
would  constitute  a  most  radical  change 
in  the  Government  of  the  country,  and 
the  working  of  the  parliamentary  ma¬ 
chinery  under  a  democracy  does  not  at 
present  stand  sufficiently  condemned  to 
require  it.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
losing  its  moral  authority  and  its  hold 
over  the  masses  as  it  is.  The  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  will  probably 
rise  as  the  other  declines,  and  its  power 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  caprice  has 
been  immeasurably  strengthened  by  the 
universal  ratification  of  the  vote  which 
destroyed  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  In  the 
last  resort,  if  the  circumstances  did  not 
warrant  the  complete  rejection  of  a 
measure  which  it  deemed  to  be  disas¬ 
trous,  it  could  make  its  assent  provi¬ 
sional — that  is,  subject  to  a  referendum 
N»w  Sebies. — VoL.  LXIV,,  No.  1. 


which  would  be  a  condition  precedent 
to  its  assent  taking  effect. 

Looking  back  on  English  politics,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  an  in¬ 
stance  where  a  referendum  would  have 
been  in  recent  times  wisely  resorted  to, 
except  perhaps  on  the  two  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  Irish  land  legislation  and  Sir 
VV.  Ilarcourt’s  graduated  death  duties. 
On  both  of  those  subjects,  involving  as 
they  did  the  principle  of  confiscation, 
tbe  existence  of  an  appeal  to  a  popular 
vote  might  have  encouraged  the  House 
of  Lords  to  withhold  its  assent.  But 
both  schemes  were  too  complicated  to 
have  been  a  fit  subject  of  reference. 
Its  introduction  would  probably  in¬ 
crease  the  suspensive  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  force  to  the  front 
the  very  difficult  question  of  a  reform 
of  that  House. 

Whether  or  not  the  referendum  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  English  politics,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  the  House 
of  Lords  in  either  case  will  have  in  the 
future  to  hold  the  scales  between  the 
electorate  and  its  representatives,  the 
functions  and  constitution  of  that 
House  will  come  more  and  more  under 
public  notice  and  discussion.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  taken  up  a  position  of 
some  violence  on  this  subject,  but  he 
has  never  expresed  any  clear  definite 
views  about  it,  or  formulated  the 
scheme  which  he  wished  to  have  adopt¬ 
ed.  No  reasonable  politicians  are  in 
favor  of  government  by  a  single  Cham¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Lecky  has  stated  the  case 
against  single  Chambers  with  conclu¬ 
sive  force,  that  of  all  possible  forma  of 
government  that  of  a  single  omnipotent 
democratic  Chamber  is  the  very  worst. 
In  this  opinion  most  men  would  agree. 
It  is  as  susceptible  as  an  individual 
despot  to  all  the  temptations  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  power,  and  its  collective  sense 
of  responsibility  is  no  greater  than  the 
very  attenuated  share  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  each  individual  member.  It  may 
assume  at  any  moment  the  character  of 
a  mob,  and  resort  to  blows.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  are  often  tied  by  pledges,  influ¬ 
enced  by  personal  interest,  absorbed  in 
the  triumph  of  a  party,  acting  under 
the  eye  of  constituents  whom  they 
know  to  be  ignorant,  and  believe,  per¬ 
haps  erroneously,  to  be  devoted  to  their 
own  narrow  and  immediate  interests. 
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When  such  a  Chamber  breaks  up  into 
groups,  the  diflficulty  of  obtaining  a  de¬ 
cision  on  the  merits  of  any  one  question 
is  enormously  increased  by  the  system 
of  log-rolling,  of  each  group  agreeing 
to  support  the  objects  of  the  otners  in 
return  for  support  to  its  own.  Of  all 
the  many  parliamentary  constitutions 
now  existing  in  the  world,  Mr.  Lecky 
points  out  that  Greece,  Mexico,  and 
Servia  are  the  only  ones  in  which  inde¬ 
pendent  and  sovereign  nations  have 
adopted  the  system  of  a  single  Cham¬ 
ber.  Norway  is  another  instance  of  at 
least  virtual  government  by  a  single 
Chamber.  But  it  is  not  absolutely  in¬ 
dependent,  being  united  with  Sweden, 
and  the  extreme  concentration  of  pow¬ 
er  so  resulting  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
dangerous  tension  between  the  two 
countries.  England  was  never  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  single  Chamber,  except  for 
a  short  time  under  the  Commonwealth. 
The  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  by 
a  vote  of  the  Commons  was  very  soon 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  and  for  some  generations  it  was 
a  maxim  in  English  politics  that  the 
two  Houses  must  stand  or  fall  together 
— a  maxim  which  in  all  probability  is 
sound.  Cromwell  felt  himself  obliged 
to  have  two  Chambers  under  his  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  America  started  in  1781 
with  a  single  Chamber.  It  was  invest¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Lecky  says,  “  with  very  small 
powers,  and  was  almost  as  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  State  rights  of  its 
constituents  as  the  Cromwellian  House 
of  Commons  had  been  by  the  military 
power  of  the  Commonwealth.”  Though 
a  single  Chamber,  it  certainly  was  not 
an  omnipotent  Chamber.  In  1787  the 
very  first  article  of  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  divided  the  Congress  into  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Kepresenta lives. 
In  all  the  separate  States,  and  in  all  the 
British  colonies,  the  system  of  two 
Chambers  prevails.  In  the  French 
Constitution  of  1791  all  power  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Cham¬ 
ber.  The  result  was  tyranny  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  In  1848  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  repeated  with  a  similar  re¬ 
sult.  Again  France  was  conducted 
through  anarchy  to  despotism. 

In  Great  Britain  we  have  a  Second 
Chamber,  the  recent  decline  of  whose 
authority  is  more  apparent  than  real, 


which  has  throughout  its  enormously 
extended  career  shown  that  “  flexibility 
of  adaptation”  to  varying  circumstances 
which  is  a  sign  of  vitality.  It  may 
claim  at  least  1000  years  of  existence, 
as  against  the  630  of  the  Lower  House. 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses  reduced  its  num¬ 
ber,  as  regards  the  temporal  members, 
to  29  ;  even  in  Henry  VIII.’s  reign  the 
number  never  exceeded  51.  The  Ref¬ 
ormation  removed  many  of  the  spiritual 
members  and  made  the  temporal  mem¬ 
bers  a  clear  majority,  increasing  their 
influence  by  a  vast  distribution  of  mo¬ 
nastic  property.  The  Revolution  was 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  that  House, 
and  was  largely  regulated  and  main¬ 
tained  by  it.  Through  the  system  of 
small  boroughs  it  exercised  gnat  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  other  House  ;  and  the 
most  critical  moment  of  its  fortunes 
was  when  the  Ministry  of  1719  endeav¬ 
ored  to  limit  its  number  and  deprive 
the  sovereign  of  the  power  of  fresh  crea¬ 
tion.  George  III.  largely  added  to  its 
numbers,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  it  a 
predominantly  Tory  character.  Still  it 
did  not  come  into  violent  antagonism 
with  the  people  as  the  Commons  did  in 
the  Wilkes  case  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry.  In  the  latter  in¬ 
stance  the  nation  ratified  the  Lords’  re¬ 
jection  of  Fox’s  India  Bill  as  decisively 
as  in  1895  it  ratified  its  rejection  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill.  Its  anti- 
Catholic  and  anti-reforming  policy  was 
in  unison  with  that  of  the  people  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  earlier  years  of  the  century, 
and  the  main  instance  in  which  it 
placed  itself  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
people  was  during  that  wave  of  wild 
enthusiasm  when  the  existing  constitu¬ 
encies  of  the  country  voluntarily,  and 
even  violently,  abdicated  their  power 
in  favor  of  a  new  and  untried  electorate. 
That,  however,  is  more  than  two  gen¬ 
erations  ago,  and  although  it  made  the 
mistake  of  exasperating  and  intensify¬ 
ing  the  situation,  yet  so  far  as  it  de¬ 
layed  the  settlement,  and  insisted  on 
its  full  and  mature  consideration,  it 
acted  rightly  and  in  the  strict  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  its  constitutional  duty. 

Since  1832  the  position  of  the  House 
has  been,  as  Mr.  Lecky  points  out,  fun¬ 
damentally  changed.  It  no  longer 
claims  a  co-ordinate  power  with  the 
House  of  Commons ;  it  has  been  ex- 
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eluded  from  all  financial  legislation  and 
control ;  its  initiative  in  any  legislation 
is  viewed  with  jealousy  ;  it  can  no 
longer  eject  a  Ministry.  Its  real  power 
is  representative — not  the  representa¬ 
tion  which  depends  on  votes,  but  that 
which  depends  upon  conformity  with 
the  educated  opinion  of  the  country, 
the  ultimate  guide  of  democratic  votes 
if  national  prosperity  is  to  endure.  Its 
actual  power  is  revisory  and  prohibitive 
overall  subjects  of  legislation  not  finan¬ 
cial  which  do  not  powerfully  affect  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  revisory  and  suspensive 
over  those  which  do.  The  main  source 
of  its  power  is  the  authority  possessed 
by  its  foremost  members,  the  capacity 
and  experience  in  public  business  in 
different  localities  possessed  by  most  of 
them.  The  hereditary  principle  is 
often  the  subject  of  frothy  denuncia¬ 
tion,  but  half  of  the  existing  peerage 
has  been  created  since  1832,  and  the 
hereditary  principle  acts  as  a  check  on 
unwise  creations,  and  probably  gives  to 
the  Upper  House  fewer  unworthy  mem¬ 
bers  than  an  ignorant  electorate  gives 
to  the  Lower.  The  constitution  of  the 
House  provides  an  assembly  whose 
members  are  too  deeply  interested, 
through  their  wealth,  social  position, 
and  hereditary  associations,  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country,  to  risk  its  stabil¬ 
ity  by  unwise  resistance  to  the  ascer¬ 
tained  will  of  the  nation,  and  who  are 
for  the  like  reasons  above  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  acquiring  notoriety  by  rashness. 
Mr.  Gladstone  described  them  at  one 
time  as  up  in  a  balloon,  so  far  as  the 
passions  and  interests  of  ordinary  men 
were  concerned  :  their  seclusion  from 
those  temporary  passions,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  identification  of  their  position 
with  the  permanent  and  lasting  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country,  guarantee  a  prudent 
and  independent  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  a  Second  Chamber.  They  also  guar¬ 
antee  the  introduction  of  a  judicial  ele¬ 
ment  into  politics.  Debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  great  occasions  are 
not  composed  of  the  speeches  of  men 
addressing  constituents,  and  bidding 
against  one  another  in  a  vote-catching 
tournament.  Those  speeches  are  al¬ 
most  always  of  a  higher  order  of  merit 
than  those  in  the  Lower  House,  in 
point  of  view  of  the  information  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  of  the 


sincerity  of  comprehensive  argument 
which  IS  applied  to  it.  The  speakers 
are  evidently  addressing  themselves  to 
an  instructed  public  opinion,  and  most 
of  them,  with  their  ancestors  behind 
them,  are  justifying  their  proceedings 
to  the  posterity  before  them  as  well  as 
to  the  more  enlightened  opinion  of 
their  own  generation.  If  democracy 
more  and  more  connects  the  Lower 
House  with  a  miscellaneous  variety  of 
electors,  it  is  a  great  source  of  strength 
to  Parliament  that  in  its  Upper  House 
it  should  also  be  connected  with  the 
chief  elements  of  independent  infiu- 
ence,  power,  and  popularity  which 
exist  throughout  the  nation. 

Besides  its  suspensive  power,  it  has 
great  infiuence  in  shaping  the  particu¬ 
lar  form  of  compromise  in  each  case 
which  our  legislation  so  often  assumes, 
and  to  which  it  largely  owes  whatever 
permanence  it  enjoys.  Very  frequent¬ 
ly  the  House  of  Lords  represents  the 
minority  which  has  been  overpowered 
in  the  other  House.  It  not  merely 
mitigates  the  tyranny  in  which  a  major¬ 
ity  is  too  often  tempted  to  indulge,  but 
the  knowledge  that  it  will  do  so  has  a 
restraining  influence  on  that  majority 
which  is  of  great  value. 

Thus  the  political  value  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  at  present  existing  is  that 
it  consists  of  members  who  have  the 
will  and  the  power  and  the  patriotism, 
guaranteed  by  their  position  in  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  to 
exercise  on  momentous  occasions  the 
authority  which  is  required,  to  refrain 
from  pushing  that  authority  beyond 
reasonable  limits,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  content  on  all  ordinary  occasions 
with  an  admittedly  secondary  position 
in  the  work  of  government  and  legis¬ 
lation.  It  IS  only  in  an  exceptional 
state  of  society  that  the  materials  exist 
for  establishing  a  Second  Chamber 
which  so  completely  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  whicli  it  is  created.  Its  au¬ 
thority  largely  results  from  its  person¬ 
nel,  and  it  is  only  persons  who  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  placed  who  would  be  con¬ 
tented  with  the  habitual  exercise  of 
secondary  authority,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  equal  to  the  exercise  of 
the  highest,  and  know  that  they  com¬ 
mand  public  confidence  in  doing  so. 
It  is  composed  of  men  who  hold  or  have 
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held  the  highest  offices  of  State,  of  a 
large  number  who  have  for  years  been 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
accustomed  from  platforms  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  fellow-citizens,  of  men 
who  have  hud  a  wide  experience  of  life, 
and  as  landlords,  magistrates,  and  po¬ 
litical  leaders  of  their  districts  have 
gained  aptitude  for  business.  It  seems, 
according  to  Mr.  Lecky,  that  Arch¬ 
bishop  Magee’s  criticism  on  the  House 
was  that  nothing  struck  him  more  than 
the  large  amount  of  curious  special 
knowledge  possessed  by  its  members. 
If  the  most  out-of-the-way  subject  was 
started,  there  was  always,  he  observed, 
some  obscure  peer  on  the  back  benches 
who  had  made  the  subject  a  study  and 
knew  all  about  it ;  while  in  the  fields 
of  literature,  philosophy,  and  science 
the  Peers  may  at  least  challenge  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Commons. 

Mr.  Lecky  approves  as  a  reform  the 
proposal  that  Cabinet  Ministers  should 
have  the  right  of  opposing  or  defend¬ 
ing  their  measures  in  both  Houses, 
though  their  right  of  voting  should  be 
restricted  to  the  House  to  which  they 
belong.  He  instances  the  inconvenience 
of  the  most  powerful  Minister  being  in 
the  House  of  Lords  while  the  decisive 
verdict  on  his  policy  lies  in  the  Com¬ 
mons.  But  the  |>owerful  Minister  is 
sure  to  have  competent  lieutenants, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  Ministers  and 
debaters  being  interchangeable  between 
the  two  Houses  would  outweigh  any 
advantages  to  be  gained.  Besides,  the 
two  Houses  are  separate  in  their  func¬ 
tions  as  well  as  in  their  members,  and 
it  would  considerably  detract  from  the 
weight  and  moral  authority  of  the 
House  of  Lords  if  its  principal  mem¬ 
bers  had  forestalled  the  speeches  which 
they  address  to  their  own  Chamber  by 
previous  rehearsals  of  them  in  the 
other. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  mending  or  ending  the  House 
of  Lords  has  presented  itself.  The 
overwhelming  decision  of  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
country  has  no  wish  either  to  overthrow 
it  or  destroy  its  power  or  extirpate  its 
hereditary  element.  But  Mr.  Lecky 
insists  that  there  could  be  no  greater 
error  than  to  infer  from  that  triumph 
that  there  is  no  need  of  change  or  re¬ 


form  in  the  Upper  House,  widening  its 
basis,  increasing  its  strength  and  its 
representative  character.  We  doubt 
the  necessity  of  increasing  its  strength. 
The  object  in  view  should  be  to  fetter 
the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  as  other 
democracies  do,  not  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  one  Chamber  to  increase 
the  friction  between  the  two.  The 
more  the  power  of  the  Lords  is  in¬ 
creased,  the  greater  the  resulting 
temptation  to  come  into  unnecessary 
collision  with  the  Commons,  and  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  activity  which  would  excite 
opposition  and  increase  the  friction  of 
parliamentary  life  and  government. 
Anything  which  increased  the  indirect 
representative  character  of  the  Upper 
House  would  be  welcome  ;  but  that 
could  not  be  done  by  legalizing  the 
creation  of  life-peerages  unconnected 
with  the  tenure  of  high  office,  either 
past  or  present.  Nothing  would  weak¬ 
en  the  stability  of  the  House  more  than 
to  lodge  with  the  Ministry  of  the  day, 
always  the  nominee  of  the  Commons, 
the  power  of  controlling  its  decision  by 
too  facile  creations.  Wo  agree  that 
“  so  long  as  its  members  discharge  their 
duty  fait.hfully,  fearlessly,  and  moder¬ 
ately,  they  are  not  likely  to  want  popu¬ 
lar  support.”  The  existing  constitu¬ 
tion  has  secured  a  discharge  of  their 
duty  to  which  those  three  epithets  ap¬ 
ply,  and  an  increase  of  strength  might 
lead  to  a  disappearance  of  that  modera¬ 
tion  which  it  is  essential  to  preserve, 
and  which  it  might  easily  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  new  or  reformed  assembly  to 
acquire.  The  authority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  really  lies  in  the  i>ersonal  in¬ 
fluence  and  weight  of  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  If  ever  the  leading  peers  or  the 
majority  of  them  lose  the  character,  in¬ 
fluence,  and  prestige  which  they  now 
possess,  from  the  highest,  “the  sus¬ 
tained  splendor  of  whose  stately  lives” 
lends  strength  and  dignity  to  the  nation, 
to  those  who  are  merely  influential 
magnates  in  their  particular  districts, 
the  authority  of  the  existing  Second 
Chamber  will  decline.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  the 
Peers  are  of  more  account  everywhere 
in  the  country  than  in  their  own  House. 
They  do  not  derive  their  authority  and 
influence  from  being  members  of  that 
Chamber,  nor  does  their  avenue  to  dis- 
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tinction  lie  within  its  walls.  They  are 
subject  to  disqualifications  which  in 
some  cases  must  be  seriously  felt,  and 
in  all  detract  from  the  privileges  pos¬ 
sessed.  They  accordingly  have  no 
greater  interest  in  its  continued  exist¬ 
ence  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 
There  can  be  no  greater  guarantee  than 
that  circumstance  for  the  moderation 
with  which  the  duties  of  a  Second 
Chamber  should  be  habitually  conduct¬ 
ed,  or  for  the  faithful  and  fearless  dis¬ 
charge  of  it  when  exceptional  occasions 
arise,  or  fora  wise  prudence  in  yielding 
when  once  the  matured  determination 
of  the  country  is  reasonably  attested. 

The  real  cause  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
pronounced  hostility  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  at  present  existing  is  the  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  support  which  he  and 
his  party  receive  from  it.  But  that  is 
merely  a  temporary  incident  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  that  party  to  the  House. 
Down  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
embaiked  upon  his  downward  course, 
of  which  the  volumes  before  us  are  the 
first  instalment  of  historic  condemna¬ 
tion,  the  two  parties  in  the  State,  owing 
to  the  very  numerous  creations  by  Lib¬ 
eral  Ministers,  were  pretty  evenly  bal¬ 
anced.  The  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords  condemned  that  course  and 
withdrew  its  support,  as  emphatically 
as  the  whole  country  has  done  in  1895, 
and  as  history  is  beginning  to  do  in 
Mr.  Lecky’s  book.  The  way  to  recover 
that  lost  suppoit  is  to  reverse  the  policy 
and  abandon  the  expedients  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone,  during  the  eclipse  of 
his  great  genius,  had  recourse,  and 
which  most  assuredly  he  would  not 
have  resorted  to  in  his  earlier  and  bet¬ 
ter  days,  before  he  threw  himself  with 
characteristic  self-abandonment  into  all 
the  thoughts  and  works  and  ways  of  a 
mere  party  leader,  bent  upon  securing, 
per  fas  aut  nefas,  a  majority  of  votes, 
if  the  Liberal  party  were  to  return  upo  i 
its  steps,  abandon  Home  Rule,  its  coali¬ 
tion  with  the  disaffected  Irish,  its 
patronage  of  the  various  elements  of 
disorder  at  home,  Lord  Rosebery  and 
his  followers  would  stand  better  with 
the  Second  Chamber  as  well  as  with  the 
electorate.  The  difficulty  of  their  doing 
so,  however,  is  portentous.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  bequest  to  them  is  a  policy  and 
a  coalition  which  they  cannot  persist 


in  without  incurring  the  strongest  op¬ 
position  from  Great  Britain,  and  which 
they  cannot  discontinue  without  break¬ 
ing  up  into  a  congeries  of  mutually  hos¬ 
tile  groups  which  would  consume  time 
in  the  slow  process  of  reconciliation. 
The  Irish  rejection  of  Parnell  has  been 
avenged  in  a  similar  way. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  last  ten  years  are  not 
limited  to  one  of  the  great  parties  of 
the  State  ;  they  extend  to  the  whole 
nation.  It  is  a  national  disaster  of  the 
first  magnitude  that  one  of  the  two 
parties  should  by  an  almost  irreparable 
error  have  adopted  a  policy  and  a  coali¬ 
tion  which  sever  it  as  completely  from 
the  great  masses  of  the  English  people, 
with  their  profound  conservatism  and 
genuine  attachment  to  the  institutions 
of  their  country,  as  from  the  Second 
Chamber.  If  any  disaster  befell  the 
present  Administration,  the  only  alter¬ 
native  Ministry  which  could  be  formed 
is  one  which  is  hopelessly  in  discord, 
after  a  prolonged  examination  of  its 
methods,  alike  with  the  classes  and  the 
masses.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  of  the  present  reign  will 
prove  to  be  how  the  Liberal  party  may 
rescue  itself  from  its  present  perplexity 
and  re  establish  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country.  The  task  is  one  of  enormous 
difficultv,  and  will  never  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  leaders  who  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  personal  jealousies,  and 
some  of  whom  are  too  old  to  dig  with 
any  vigor  foundations  upon  which 
others  will  have  to  build.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  alone  has  given  any  sign.  He  has 
admitted  the  futility  of  long  pro¬ 
grammes,  which  implies  a  distrust  in 
log-rolling  ;  and  that  Home  Rule  can 
never  be  carried  against  the  will  of  the 
predominant  partner.  If  those  two  ad¬ 
missions  are  carried  to  their  logical  re¬ 
sult,  and  the  Liberal  party  can  be  re¬ 
built  with  a  constructive  policy  on  a 
single  subject  for  its  intelligible  foun¬ 
dation,  and  a  leader  vigorous  enough 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  a  beginning  would 
have  been  made  to  abolish  the  disas¬ 
trous  legacy  bequeathed  to  it  by  the 
statesman  whom  it  for  the  fourth  time 
placed  in  the  position  of  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter.  The  task  of  retracing  its  steps  is 
slow  and  full  of  peril,  but  it  is  better 
than  remaining  in  a  cul-de-sac.  The 
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lesson  of  the  last  election,  admitted  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt  himself  to  have 
been  a  perfect  storm  of  disaster  to  his 
party,  must  be  laid  to  heart.  It  can¬ 
not  be  more  forcibly  expressed  than  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Lecky  :  “  It  showed 
clearly  which  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  great  Home  Eule  schism 
most  truly  reflected  the  sentiments  and 
conviction  of  the  nation.  It  showed 
how  enormously  men  had  overrated  the 
importance  of  the  noisy  groups  of  so¬ 
cialists,  faddists,  and  revolutionists  that 
float  upon  the  surface  of  English  po¬ 
litical  thought  like  froth-flakes  on  a 
deep  and  silent  sea.  It  showed  also, 
not  less  clearly,  how  entirely  alien  to 
English  feeling  was  the  log-rolling 
strategy  which  had  of  late  been  grow¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  in  English  politics.” 
Xo  one  wishes  to  see  the  great  Liberal 
party  of  the  past  permanently  disabled. 
For  a  time  at  least  it  is  played  out. 
Its  abler  and  more  distinguished  lead- 
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ers  have  joined  the  Conservatives. 
That  junction  opens,  as  it  were,  the 
second  chapter  in  the  earlv  history  of 
the  British  democracy.  On  the  con¬ 
spicuous  failure  of  those  who  claim  to 
have  been  its  founders  a  great  homoge¬ 
neous  party  of  overwhelming  strength, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  a  powerful 
band  of  statesmen,  steps  forward  to 
take  up  the  reins  and  prescribe  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  future.  To  consolidate  in¬ 
stead  of  dismember  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  to  bind  together  in  a  close  tie  the 
colonies  to  their  democratic  mother,  to 
uphold  the  empire  and  spread  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Great  Britain,  to  utilize  exist¬ 
ing  institutions  for  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  are  worthy  aims 
for  the  new  electorate  to  adopt,  are 
faithfully  represented  and  will  be  pow¬ 
erfully  promoted  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  which  they  have  so  decisively  sum¬ 
moned  into  power. — BlacktooocVs  Maga¬ 
zine. 


AMERICA  AS  A  POWER. 

BY  ALEXANDER  MACLURE. 


During  the  past  few  months,  in  the 
daily  and  periodical  press  here  and  on 
”  the  other  side,”  numerous  articles 
have  appeared  dealing  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  America  at  the  present  time, 
particularly  in  relation  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Some  are  written  from  a  patriotic 
standpoint ;  white  others  treat  of  the 
subject  in  a  spirit  of  Catholicism  which 
is  entirely  admirable  in  principle  but 
equally  lacking  in  conviction  to  the 
practical  mind. 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  proposed 
to  indicate  briefly  and  concisely  the 
position  of  America  from  several  points 
of  view  not  hitherto  referred  to — so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware— as  regards  her 
title  to  be  considered  a  Power,  and  also, 
co-relatively,  as  a  Power  on  a  war  foot¬ 
ing,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  still 
in  this  nineteenth  century  the  almost 
universal  standard  by  which  the  status 
of  any  nation  is  judged. 

By  “  America”  is  meant,  of  course, 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  by 
“  Power,”  that  potential  strength 
which  commands  attention  and  respect 


in  the  council  chambers  of  the  world, 
and,  if  wisely  exercised,  enables  a  na¬ 
tion  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way 
without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

It  may  be  assumed  without  argument 
that  population  alone  is  not  power ; 
nor  extent  of  dominion  ;  neither  can 
extensive  trade  relationship  nor  the 
benefits  of  a  republican  or  democratic 
government  bring  the  attributes  of 
power.  Population  without  active  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  earnest  working  for, 
everything  that  makes  for  progress  is 
but  an  unenlightened  mass  of  possible 
raw  material,  as  in  China.  A  domin¬ 
ion  peopled  with  freed-men  who  are  yet 
bondmen,  and  citizens  who  are  not  citi¬ 
zens,  as  in  Russia,  is  a  land  whose  dis¬ 
integration,  and  perhaps  destruction, 
will  surely  come  with  a  continuance  of 
the  policy  of  suppression,  and  whose 
progress  is  thwarted  at  every  turn  by 
official  tyranny  of  the  most  pronounced 
character.  Extensive  trading,  without 
a  stable  monetary  standard,  is,  after 
all,  only  a  ”  clearing  sale  of  surplus 
stock”  on  a  large  and  continuous  scale. 
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which  is  unfortunately  true  of  India, 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  Amer¬ 
ica  also  ;  while  lepublican  or  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  ever-changing  and 
generally  mistrusted,  is  often  but  the 
veriest  travesty  of  power. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  consti¬ 
tutes  national  strength  ?  Briefly,  a 
land  whose  every  citizen  is  a  free  man 
and  an  enlightened  subject ;  extensive 
and  profitable  trade  intercourse ;  a 
sound  currency  basis,  and  a  stable  gov¬ 
ernment  free  from  jobbery  and  panic. 
It  is  not  the  writer’s  intention,  how¬ 
ever,  to  enlarge  on  these  points,  but 
rather  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  another,  and  not  less  impor¬ 
tant,  factor  in  the  large  subject  of  na¬ 
tional  strength,  and  one  which  is  re¬ 
ceiving  greater  attention  in  tin  se  days 
than  ever  before,  viz.,  the  possession  of 
a  mercantile  marine. 

History  shows  how  largely  a  nation’s 
growth  and  permanence  may  be  bound 
up  in  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  its  maritime  strength.  The  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  with  a  mere  stiip  of  coast-line, 
and  the  Venetians,  with  little  more 
than  a  salt  marsh,  for  territory,  both  at¬ 
tained  magnificent  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations  of  their  day,  almost  wholly 
by  reason  of  their  maritime  supremacy. 
The  insular  position  of  our  own  father- 
land  has  compelled  us  to  become  a  na¬ 
tion  of  seamen,  so  to  speak,  and  we 
have  gradually  built  up  an  immense 
mercantile  fleet,  which  not  only  carries 
our  own  and  our  neighbors’  merchan¬ 
dise,  but,  while  doing  so,  takes  the 
Briton,  with  his  commercial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability,  to  the  farthest  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth. 

Other  nations,  by  means  of  handsome 
subsidies  from  the  public  purse,  are 


now  endeavoring,  and  not  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  to  create  a  mercantile  marine 
where  none  previously  existed,  or  to 
foster  and  increase  that  which  they 
may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  pos¬ 
sess.  Germany,  with  an  awkwardly 
divided  coast-line  of  1200  miles,  is  nota¬ 
bly  leading  the  way  in  this  respect,  and 
in  the  public  press  attention  was  lately 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  her  principal 
steamship  lines  are  paying  good  divi¬ 
dends  notwithstanding  the  depressed 
state  of  shipping  affairs — a  state  of  mat¬ 
ters  which  is  certain  to  stimulate  an  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  investing  public 
of  that  country.  The  constant  pur¬ 
chase  by  Norway  of  old  British  vessels 
is  well-known  ;  and  even  Belgium,  with 
a  sea- board  of  only  forty- two  miles,  is 
moving  in  the  same  general  direction 
by  spending  money  freely  and  wisely  in 
increasing  and  improving  the  cross¬ 
channel  service  with  England,  and  also 
to  some  extent  in  fostering  her  mari¬ 
time  intercourse,  the  shipping  section 
in  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  of  1894  hav¬ 
ing  received  special  prominence. 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  without  going 
into  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  system,  it  will  be  interesting  in 
the  first  place  to  see  how  the  United 
States  stands  in  respect  of  her  mercan¬ 
tile  marine — her  position  in  the  ocean 
carrying-trade — as  compared  with  other 
nations.  The  official  figures  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  different  countries,  it 
should  be  remarked,  are  so  variously 
compiled  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
reduce  them  to  a  uniform  basis  for 
comparison,  but  the  following  table 
may  be  accepted  as  sufficiently  accurate 
for  our  purpose,  and  includes  only  ves¬ 
sels  of  iron  and  steel  construction  : — 


Sailers. 

Steamers. 

No. 

Tonnas;c. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Great  Britain . 

1,645 

Germany . . . 

309 

France  . 

94 

United  States . 

15 

Norway . 

91 

Spain . 

8 

Holland . 

46 

Italy . 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  num-  which  the  American  continent  af- 
ber  of  her  sailing  vessels  the  United  fords. 

States  is  second  last  in  the  list ;  while  Like  Norway,  the  United  States  has 
as  regards  steamers  she  is  easily  dis-  a  large  number  of  wooden  sailing  ves- 
tanced  by  Germany,  France,  and  Nor-  sels,  viz.,  2579,  averaging  474  tons,  as 
way.  With  a  population  of  63,009,000  compared  with  our  own  fleet  of  1105 
and  an  area  of  nearly  3,000,000  square  similar  craft,  averaging  213  tons  ;  and, 
miles,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  continuing  this  individual  comparison 
that  the  United  States  would  have  between  Great  Britain  and  America  a 
had  a  larger  maritime  interest  than,  little  further  in  regard  to  the  relative 
say,  Germany,  with  a  population  of  number  of  high-speed  screw  steamers 
59,000,000  and  an  area  of  about  belonging  to  each  nation,  we  have  the 
1,300,000  square  miles,  especially  in  following  interesting  figures  : — 
view  of  the  very  magnificent  seaboard  Vessels  capable  of  steaming  : 


12-14 

14^15^ 

16-17 

17^-19 

19  Knots  and 

Knots. 

knots. 

Knots. 

Knots. 

Upwards. 

I 


Great  Britain .  640  57  34  15  6 

United  States .  55  18  1  . .  4 


Now,  there  is,  as  every  one  knows,  also  do  the  exports  from  the  States  to 
an  enormous  tratiic  flowing  between  the  '  this  country  ;  but  the  value  of  the  same 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  prin-  may  be  stated  as  about  £30,000,000,  so 
cipally  in  food-products  to  this  coun-  that  the  total  traffic  passing  to  and  fro 
try.  In  fact,  in  the  twelve  months  end-  represents  a  value  of  over  £110,000,000, 
ing  the  30th  of  June,  1894,  the  volume  of  which,  it  may  be  mentioned  inci- 
of  trade  to  Great  Britain  represented  dentally,  more  than  half  passes  through 
47  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the  the  port  of  New  York. 

United  States,  the  value  of  the  same  in  VVhat  proportion  of  this  immense 
round  figures  being  £85,000,000.  The  trade  is  carried  by  United  States  ves- 
chief  items  of  this  large  sum  were  :  sels  ?  Well,  though  it  is  not  possible 
cotton.  £22,500,000  ;  wheat  and  flour,  to  state  accurately  the  tonnage,  the  ar- 
£20,000,000;  bacon  and  hams,  £8,000,-  rivals  from,  and  departures  for,  Amer- 
000  ;  cattle,  £4,600,000  ;  fresh  beef,  ica  during  1894,  will  no  doubt  serve 
£3,295,000  ;  lard,  £2,600,000  ;  tobacco,  the  point  in  view,  taking  for  the  pur- 
£2,700,000  ;  and  maize,  £2,220,000.  pose  of  comparison  only  British  and 
The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  American  owned  vessels  : — 
the  States  fluctuate  considerably,  as 


American. 

British. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Sailing  vessels . 

87 

10 

86 

1,037 

Steamers . 

47 

46 

1,831 

1,611 

It  will  thus  clearly  be  seen  that  the  off  within  the  past  thirty  years,  in  the 
United  Slates  has  but  a  small  interest  early  “  sixties”  quite  70  per  cent,  of 
in  the  carrying-trade  between  the  two  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
countries  ;  in  fact,  little  over  8  per  having  been  carried  by  American-owned 
cent,  of  her  whole  sea-borne  trade  is  vessels.  While  other  nations,  therefore, 
carried  by  her  own  vessels,  and  this,  it  are  doing  everything  possible  to  stiinu- 
nmy  be  siated,  is  a  remarkable  falling-  late  and  encourage  their  mercantile 
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marine,  the  United  States  has  allowed 
a  valuable,  indeed  indispensable,  indus¬ 
try  to  decay,  and  even  the  most  disin¬ 
terested  can  hardly  review  these  figures 
without  reflecting  upon  the  splendid 
opportunity  to  acquire  maritime  great¬ 
ness  which  has  been  frittered  away  by 
the  exigencies  of  a  short-sighted  pro¬ 
tective  policy. 

An  American  writer  recently  referred 
to  this  pregnant  fact,  though  in  a  some¬ 
what  casual  way  ;  and  from  certain  in¬ 
dications  in  other  directions  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  that  the 
public  spirit  of  the  American  nation 
will  ere  long  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  its 
duty  in  this  respect.  It  is  very  ques¬ 
tionable,  however,  if  the  ground  which 
has  thus  gradually  been  lost  will  ever 
be  recovered,  especially  if  a  recent  en¬ 
actment,  requiring  that  all  officers  and 
engineers  employed  in  American  ves¬ 
sels  shall  he  naturalized  American  citi¬ 
zens,  is  an  example  of  the  lines  npon 
which  American  shipping  legislation 
will  be  conducted. 

The  foregoing  deals  with  America’s 
position  as  a  Power  in  time  of  peace,  a 
point  of  view  unfortunately  not  yet 
fully  recognized  in  the  unwritten  code 
of  international  principles  as  a  basis  of 
judgment  in  the  case  of  a  nation  aspir¬ 
ing  to  the  rank  of  a  Power.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a  possible  belligerent.  Little 
more  than  three  months  ago  we  experi¬ 
enced  the  disquieting  effects  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  war  between  this  country  and 
America — a  state  of  matters  which,  had 
it  been  prophesied  twehe  months  pre¬ 


viously,  would  have  brought  down  upon 
the  head  of  the  misguided  seer  a  world 
of  scorn  and  ridicule,  yet  which  has 
now  become  a  page  in  history. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  grievous  mistake 
to  exaggerate  in  this  or  any  other  con¬ 
nection  the  prospects  of  war,  but  while 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  our  duties 
so  long  as  warlike  preparedness  is  an 
assurance  of  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
or  shirk  the  responsibilities  which  have 
grown  round  our  national  welfare — 
duties  and  responsibilities  greater  and 
more  onerous  than  any  people  ever 
had  before — we  may  at  least  review, 
without  prejudice,  first  the  relative 
positions  of  the  principal  nations  in 
the  matter  of  naval  strength,  and, 
secondly,  some  of  the  probable  re¬ 
sults  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  as  it  would  affect  the  lat¬ 
ter,  remarking,  by  way  of  preface,  that 
some  points  in  the  last-named  connec¬ 
tion  appear  worthy  of  greater  considera¬ 
tion  than  seems  to  have  been  given 
them,  not  only  as  regards  the  ability 
and  preparedness  of  America  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  hostilities,  but  more  particular¬ 
ly  with  reference  to  her  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  and  its  early  prospect  of 
steady  diminution  as  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  our  own  colonial  trade. 

.  The  following  table  shows  the  naval 
strength  of  the  nations  named,  as  com¬ 
prehensively  as  it  is  possible  to  do  — 
anything  like  a  satisfactorily  uniform 
classification  of  the  various  vessels  of 
the  respective  fleets  being  extremely 
difficuU,  if  not  impossible. 


Battle-ehlps. 

Cruiscre. 

Torpedo  Craft. 

Port  Defence. 

33 

263 

118 

23 

30 

316 

17 

1 

90 

16 

1 

14 

64 

16 

10 

61 

139 

4 

66 

25 

is 

43 

133 

12 

5 

47 

17 

19 

1 

18 

13 

4 

Taking  the  combined  figures  of  bat¬ 
tle-ships  and  cruisers— a  reasonable 
procedure,  all  things  considered — it  is 
seen  that  the  United  States  stands 


eighth  in  the  list  as  regards  her  fight¬ 
ing  capabilities  on  the  high  seas,  and 
with  this  observation  we  may  pass  to 
another  aspect  of  the  subject. 
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The  business  instinct  in  these  days 
has  been  dereloped  so  abnormally  by 
the  keen  struggle  for  existence  that 
there  is  little  doubt,  in  the  event  of 
war  between  any  two  nations,  efforts 
would  be  made  by  commercial  interests 
on  both  sides  to  continue  as  great  a 
proportion  as  possible  of  the  volume  of 
trade  which  had  been  previously  pass¬ 
ing  between  them. 

Unlike  most  European  countries, 
however,  America  has  no  neighbor 
across  whose  neutral  territory  she  could 
count  on  maintaining  a  considerable 
part  of  her  export  and  import  trade. 
Her  northern  marches  would  be  closed 
by  Canada,  while  her  southern  bound¬ 
ary  is  physically  impracticable  for  such 
a  purpose.  An  effective  blockade  of 
her  ports,  therefore,  would  mean  in¬ 
evitable  and  disastrous  ruin.  With  a 
greatly  restricted,  or  entirely  obstruct¬ 
ed,  outlet  for  his  produce  the  American 
farmer  would  become,  if  not  bankrupt, 
at  all  events  a  much  poorer  man  than 
he  is  at  present ;  the  army  of  the  un¬ 
employed,  even  nW  ominously  large, 
would  be  recruited  enormously  from  all 
ranks  of  life  ;  the  hnancial  position  of 
the  railroads,  never  of  the  soundest, 
would  at  once  become  desperate  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cessation  of  “foreign 
through-going”  traffic ;  and,  if  the 
writer  is  not  mistaken  in  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  the  number  of  the  different  na¬ 
tionalities,  individually  and  collective¬ 
ly,  which  form  the  component  parts  of 
her  population,  would  prove  a  most 
embarrassing  element  of  complication, 
rendering  internal  dissensions  only  too 
probable. 

Even  making  every  allowance  for  the 
patriotic  cohesion  which  the  call  to  arms 
evokes  in  all  ranks  of  a  nation,  there 
are  grave  doubts  whether  the  United 
States,  with  its  immense  alien  popula¬ 
tion,  has  yet  reached  a  degree  of  na¬ 
tional  solidity  sufficiently  strong  to  jus¬ 
tify  a  declaration,  or  even  a  menace,  of 
war  at  the  present  time.  He  would  be 
considered  foolish  who  embarked  upon 
a  business  venture  without  6rst  count¬ 
ing  the  cost  and  summing  up  his  prob¬ 
able  gains  and  losses.  Similarly,  no 
nation,  in  the  face  of  such  incalculable 
ruin,  even  though  the  fortune  of  war 
be  with  it,  is  justified  in  a  threat  or 
menace  of  war  against  any  other  na- 
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tion,  unless,  indeed,  *“  the  case  is  a 
good  one,  the  ground  fair,  and  the 
necessity  clear  and  it  is  tolerably  cer¬ 
tain  that,  had  the  soundness  of  this 
axiom  been  more  clearly  recognized 
by  American  statesmen  during  past 
months,  we  should  not  have  heard  so 
much  regarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
or  rather  the  modern  American  read¬ 
ing  of  that  dogma. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  John 
Bright  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  “  if 
we  go  into  war  with  the  United  States  it 
will  be  a  war  upon  the  ocean.  Every 
ship  that  belongs  to  the  two  nations 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  swept  from 
the  seas  ”  Circumstances,  of  course, 
have  greatly  changed  since  these  words 
were  uttered,  but  it  is  true  now,  as 
ever,  that  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  the 
hostilities  will  become  a  struggle  for 
naval  supremacy,  and  that  whichever 
nation  proves  invincible  on  the  high 
seas  will  have  the  other  at  its  mercy. 

We  have  seen  how  inefficiently  Amer¬ 
ica  is  equipped  to  maintain  such  a  naval 
struggle  ;  we  have  also  seen  that  Great 
Britain  at  present  buys  practically  half 
of  that  which  America  has  to  sell,  for 
which  produce,  it  will  be  admitted, 
there  would  be  very  great  difliculty  in 
finding  other  purchasers  in  the  event 
of  British  markets  being  closed  against 
it.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  resources 
of  America  being  so  enormous  that  she 
would  be  practically  unconquerable  ;  if 
they  bring  no  money  into  the  national 
exchequer,  or  if  public  credit  is  embur- 
rassed  or  destroyed,  these  resources  be¬ 
come  a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit. 
And,  after  all,  can  any  nation  lightly 
scout  ninety  millions  of  money,  espe¬ 
cially  one  whose^  public  debt  is  over 
£175,000,000,  and  whose  revenue  seems 
incapable  of  further  expansion  on  pres¬ 
ent  lines  ?  Should  it  not  rather  set  its 
house  in  order,  and  until  that  has  been 
done  repress  the  policy  of  interference 
in  extraneous  matters  which  affect  its 
national  interests  not  one  whit — a  pol¬ 
icy  which  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  un¬ 
dignified  ? 

Great  Britain  has  so  many  colonial 
possessions  and  dependencies  from 
which  to  draw  supplies  to  replace 
American  produce  in  her  markets,  that 
she  could  well  afford,  in  the  event  of 
war,  to  raise  an  effective  and  strenuous 
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blockade  of  United  States  ports  ;  and 
her  large  navy,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fleet  of  fast  merchant  steamers,  of  which 
particulars  have  already  been  given,  is 
a  convincing  element  in  the  case.  In 
fact,  as  the  direct  result  of  such  a 
blockading  action,  the  British  colonial 
trade,  already  large  and  steadily  in¬ 
creasing,  would  receive  so  great  an  im¬ 
petus,  and  gain  so  tirm  a  footing,  that 
American  produce  would  probably  never 
recover  its  former  position. 

But  sufficient  has  no  doubt  been  said 
to  show  the  weakness  of  America  as  a 
belligerent,  and,  dismissing  now  from 
our  minds  all  thought  of  war,  we  come 
to  a  question  which  appears  to  be  of 
more  immediate  importance  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  im¬ 
pending  decline  in  their  produce  trade 
with  this  country,  consequent  on  the 
enormous  increase  and  development  of 
the  import  trade  from  our  colonies. 
This  colonial  trade,  as  we  have  just 
mentioned,  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  within  the  past  decade,  and  it 
is  not  dillicult  to  believe  that,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  America  may 
find  her  exports  being  gradually  cut 
out  of  our  markets  by  the  produce  of 
those  of  our  own  household. 

To  make  this  clear  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  state  that  there  is  hardly  a  sin¬ 
gle  commodity  which  we  now  import 
from  America  which  we  are  not  at  the 
present  moment  importing  from  one  or 
other  of  our  colonial  possessions,  de¬ 
pendencies,  or  allies.  Cotton  is  the 
only  item  in  which  the  difficulty  of  sup¬ 
ply  from  other  quarters  would  probably 
prove  insuperable,  our  present  inde¬ 
pendent  sources  being  capable  of  fur¬ 
nishing  little  over  one-half  of  our  an¬ 
nual  import  of  American  cotton.  In 
the  mjitter  of  wheat,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  item  next  to  cotton  in  our  im¬ 
ports  from  America,  we  have  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  doubling  its  exports 
to  this  country  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  and,  with  only  a  fifteenth  part 


of  her  estimated  wheat-growing  area  as 
yet  under  cultivation,  this  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  may  continue  for  years  ;  while 
our  Australian  colonies,  India,  Egypt, 
and  Russia  are  well  able  to  send  us  a 
very  much  greater  supply  than  they  are 
yet  doing. 

Being  nearer  than  most  of  our  pos¬ 
sessions,  America  has  no  doubt  a  geo¬ 
graphical  advantage  which  our  colonies 
will  always  have  to  contend  against, 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  im¬ 
portation,  eg.,  of  preserved  meat  from 
Queensland  in  1889  was  only  valued  at 
£4568,  and  in  1893  reached  a  total  of 
£85,767 — and  this,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  in  competition  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  article — it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
by  no  means  reached  finality  in  the 
possibilities  of  our  import  trade  from 
our  colonies,  for  what  is  true  of  one 
item  applies  with  more  or  less  force  to 
the  whole.  The  importation  of  grain 
and  other  produce  from  the  States  at 
merely  nominal  freights  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  retarded  the  growth  of  our  colonial 
trade  and  also  checked  the  imports  of 
similar  produce  from  other  countries  ; 
but  with  a  rise  in  prices  consequent  on 
the  appreciation  of  American  land 
values  and  increasing  demand  for  local 
consumption,  with  or  without  a  much- 
needed  advance  in  ocean  freights,  mat¬ 
ters  will  right  themselves  to  a  more 
equitable  balance,  of  which  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  our  kin  in  Greater  Britain  will  not 
be  slow  to  take  advantage. 

Having  thus  superficially  dealt  with 
this  very  involved  subject,  principally 
from  a  maritime  point  of  view,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
the  mere  talk  of  the  prospect  of  war 
between  two  countries  prompts  the 
outsider  to  investigate  matters  which 
are  ordinarily  left  to  the  statistician, 
but  tlie  results  of  such  researches  are 
none  the  less  valuable,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  probably  more  practical. — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 
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MEN  AND  MANNERS  IN  FLORENCE. 


About  three  visitors  of  every  six  who 
come  to  fair  Florence  go  straight  to  a 
pension.  The  city  may  be  said  to  be 
made  up  of  pensions  and  antiquities, 
with  flower-girls  and  royal  personages 
thrown  in.  Such  an  error  of  conduct 
is  therefore  excusable.  For  an  error  it 
certainly  is,  if  you  propose  to  feast  in¬ 
structively  on  mediaeval  relics,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  memories,  and  study  the 
modern  Florentines  into  the  bargain. 
1  know  nothing  more  distracting  men¬ 
tally  than  the  drama  of  an  Italian  pen¬ 
sion,  in  which  a  couple  of  dozen  indi¬ 
viduals  of  three  or  four  continents,  of 
incongruous  ideals  and  different  ages 
and  stations  (from  dukes  and  duchesses 
— Italian — to  retired  butchers),  herd 
together  at  one  dinner-table,  and  in  the 
drawing-rooms  devote  themselves  to 
gossip  and  love-making.  The  pension 
is,  in  fact,  just  the  stage  of  a  theatre  ; 
and  the  life  in  it  makes  up  a  variety  of 
plays,  in  which  -tragedy  and  farce  pre¬ 
dominate.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Florence  when  the  almond-trees  are  in 
blossom  and  the  streets  are  perfumed 
by  the  flower-girls. 

And  so,  as  a  start,  I  went  to  a  hum¬ 
ble  inn  in  Shoemaker  Street,  deferring 
my  pension  experiences  for  a  week  or 
two.  I  did  not  regret  it.  The  com¬ 
mon  Italian  is  a  much-misunderstood 
person  in  England,  where  we  form 
wrong  ideas  of  the  nation  from  the 
organ-grinders  and  ice-cream  men  it 
sends  us.  He  is  honest,  amiable  in  the 
extreme,  and  as  natural  as  Dame  Na¬ 
ture  herself.  At  this  plebeian  inn  they 
gave  me  no  fewer  fleas  than  I  ought 
to  have  expected  at  a  “  lira”  thenignt. 
But  their  civility  was  unbounded,  even 
as  their  linen  was  clean.  My  window 
looked  across  unblushingly  at  the  win¬ 
dow  of  a  room  occupied  by  a  couple  of 
genial  young  women,  who  slept,  worked 
at  bonnet-making,  ate,  and  sang  as  if 
they  really  rather  enjoyed  than  disliked 
my  involuntary  supervision  of  them. 
My  landlord  was  proud  of  me — he  said 
BO,  never  before  having  had  an  English 
”  Excellency”  under  his  modest  roof. 
He  himself  sat  up  to  receive  me  when  I 
stayed  out  late  at  nights,  and  smiled, 
even  through  his  yawns,  as  he  carried 


my  candle  for  me.  And  the  dark-eyed 
chambermaid  who  brought  me  my  coffee 
of  a  morning  could  not  have  been  more 
engagingly  gentle  and  devoted  if  she 
had  had  to  thank  me  for  her  life  and 
ten  times  as  many  accompanying  bless¬ 
ings  as  she  possessed.  Her  “  buon  gi- 
orno,  Sinny,”  or  her  “  buona  sera,”  as 
we  clashed  on  the  narrow  stairs,  was 
always  emphasized  by  a  winning  smile 
of  the  kind  one  does  not  get  out  of 
King  Humbert’s  happy  realm. 

Thus  loosely  tethered,  I  could  do  as 
I  pleased  in  all  essential  matters.  In 
fifteen  days  I  had  dined  at  fifteen  res¬ 
taurants  and  supped  at  fifteen  others. 
I  also  made  acquaintance  with  about  a 
score  of  cafes.  That  is  seeing  life  in 
Florence  with  a  vengeance.  At  any 
rate,  it  taught  me  to  lift  my  hat  with 
ease  in  entering  and  leaving  these  pub¬ 
lic  places  of  entertainment.  The  home- 
staying  Englishman  may  mock  at  this 
simple  courtesy,  but  to  my  mind  it  is 
somewhat  educative,  and  the  more  so 
that  it  is  violently  against  the  grain  of 
the  British  temperament.  The  flower- 
girls  also  were  one  of  the  salutary  trials 
of  the  life.  Perceiving  that  I  did  not 
wear  a  Florentine  countenance,  they 
invariably  made  me  their  victim.  In 
the  middle  of  my  macaroni,  for  in¬ 
stance,  one  of  them  would  assault  me 
with  a  bunch  of  violets  and  a  pin.  Cov¬ 
ering  her  attack  with  a  smile  all  over 
her  brown  countenance,  and  showing  a 
score  of  eager  white  teeth,  she  would 
fasten  the  nosegay  in  my  coat  ere  I 
could  s^  five  serious  words  in  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  other  guests  beheld  the  en¬ 
counter  with  plegsed  impartiality.  Life 
in  Florence  is  all  pictorial.  I  thus  con¬ 
tributed  a  commonplace  yet  bright  little 
vignette  on  my  own  account.  And  so 
it  happened  that  regularly  as  I  dined 
was  I  adorned  with  flowers. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  mandolin 
players.  How  excellently  these  sweet 
strummers  aid  digestion  in  this  city  of 
the  Medici  !  They  and  their  stringed 
toys  appear  everywhere.  Indeed,  the 
more  obscure  the  eating-house  the  more 
systematic  their  visitations.  The  music 
dignifies  the  viands.  Not  always  was 
the  wine  good,  nor  the  cutlet  la  milan- 
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aise  of  the  tenderest ;  but  one  forgets 
these  defects  in  the  plaintive  spectacle 
of  a  white-bearded  sightless  mandolin- 
ist  led  into  the  room  by  an  angel-faced 
(though  not  very  clean)  little  girl,  to 
add  the  sauce  of  harmony  to  the  meal. 
I  have  seen  a  warm-hearted  neighbor 
shed  tears  over  his  “  carciofi”  during 
the  melody,  and  another  let  his  meat 
go  cold  while  he  beat  time  to  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  strumming.  The  Florentines  are 
all  sensibility— or  nearly.  Touch  their 
hearts  and  you  may  be  sure  you  have 
touched  their  pockets  also,  though 
there  may  be  naught  inside  these.  For 
my  part,  1  reckoned  the  copper  to  the 
mandolinist  as  an  integral  part  of  my 
dinner  bill.  The  flower-girl  and  the 
waiter  were  the  only  inevitable  extras. 

Afterward  it  was  gay  to  go  into  the 
livelv  streets  with  the  post-prandial 
cigar  ;  to  roam  recklessly  for  a  while 
among  palaces,  churches,  and  slums  ; 
or  to  watch  the  stars  and  lamplights  in 
the  Arno  from  Taddeo  Gaddi’s  quaint 
old  bridge,  with  its  shops  and  crowds 
of  passengers.  The  evening  air  here  in 
spring  is  often  keen,  thanks  to  the  snow 
on  the  distant  mountains  :  but  it  al¬ 
ways  reaches  the  lungs  with  a  ‘‘  cachet” 
of  purity  upon  it  that  the  dead  dogs 
visible  in  the  Arno  by  daylight  may  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  whole  to  belie.  The 
pensions  and  hotels  of  Lung’  Arno  after 
the  dinner-hour  exhale  an  air  of  fas¬ 
cinating  frivolity.  One  beholds  illu¬ 
minated  drawing-rooms  and  gleaming 
shoulders,  and  there  is  a  clang  of  merry 
voipes.  Music,  too,  floats  hence  toward 
the  gliding  water,  and  whispers  descend 
from  amorous  couples  nestled  in  the 
balconies,  with  hearts  steeped  in  the 
romance  of  their  surroundings.  And 
music  ascends  also  to  these  love-mak¬ 
ers  ;  for  the  omnipresent  mandolinist 
of  the  street  finds  them  out,  and  sere¬ 
nades  them  one  by  one  as  fervently  as 
a  thrush  its  mate.  The  musician’s 
words  are  often  as  torrid  as  his  notes. 
It  is  convenient.  The  discreet  wooer 
has  only  to  murmur  in  the  ears  of  his 
loved  one  that  his  sentiments  are  pre¬ 
cisely  those  tongued  by  the  melodious 
rascal  below. 

Your  typical  Florentine  is  epicurean 
to  the  toe  tips.  His  enthusiasms  and 
yearnings  are  quite  other  than  those  of 
the  northerner.  Give  him  two  francs 


a  day  for  life  and  he  will  toil  no  more, 
lie  may  be  a  marquis,  and  seventh  or 
eighth  in  direct  descent,  but  he  will  be 
content  to  forego  the  assertion  of  his 
rank  so  he  may  thenceforward  enjoy 
the  priceless  boon  of  leisure  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  His  leisure  he  will  dissipate 
at  the  cafe,  with  perhaps  two  three- 
halfpenny  sweet  fluids  per  diem  ;  and 
you  may  study  the  effect  of  his  inde¬ 
pendence  in  his  courtly  manners,  even 
though  his  hat  be  worn  at  the  brim  and 
his  coat-back  be  deplorably  shiny.  He 
is  a  pellucid  brook — shallow  as  you 
please,  yet  engaging  for  his  pellucidity. 
As  he  sits  on  the  red  velvet  cushions 
and  looks  forth  at  the  carriages  and 
gowns  of  fashion  in  the  Via  Torna- 
buoni,  he  shows  no  trace  of  envy  on  his 
open  countenance.  What,  in  effect, 
have  these  rich  ones  more  than  he,  save 
the  ennui  of  modishness  and  the  in¬ 
digestion  of  high  feeding?  The  monu¬ 
ments  and  blue  skies  of  Florence  (not 
to  mention  the  glorious  or  stirring 
memories  of  its  history)  are  rather  more 
his  than  theirs.  And  it  is  such  ineffa¬ 
ble  bliss  to  be  able  to  twiddle  one’s 
thumbs  and  defy  all  and  everything 
(except  death)  to  upset  one’s  sweet  tran¬ 
quillity  of  soul.  Gall  it  vacuity  instead 
of  tranquillity,  and  no  harm  will  be 
done. 

Through  sitting  twice  or  thrice  as 
his  neighbor,  I  came  to  know  one  of 
these  remarkable  men.  His  salutations 
at  meeting  and  parting  were  of  the  be- 
nignest,  but  ho  had  nothing  to  say  be¬ 
tween  times.  He  sat  with  his  hands 
folded  in  his  lap,  looking  as  happy  as 
a  pretty  maid  at  her  first  ball.  Now 
and  then  he  would  comb  his  hair  and 
mustache  with  an  ivory  pocket-comb, 
and  now  and  then  he  would  use  a 
tooth-quill.  Occasionally  he  hummed 
a  popular  air.  His  daily  beverage  was 
lemon  and  water.  When  he  lifted  his 
arm  I  could  see  the  bare  skin  through 
the  parting  of  his  shirt.  In  the  fore¬ 
noon,  toward  evening,  and  well  on  in 
the  night,  I  caught  him  in  the  thrall 
of  the  same  giddy  diversion.  Yet  he 
was  always  radiant  with  innate  felicity. 
And  there  were  others,  many,  like  him. 

This  devotion  to  the  pleasant  shad¬ 
ows  of  propriety  is  quite  a  characteris¬ 
tic  of  certain  of  the  Florentines.  They 
skim  the  cream  of  existence,  and  care 
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little  or  nothing  for  what  lies  under¬ 
neath.  Why  should  they  distress  them¬ 
selves  with  doubts  or  unattainable  am¬ 
bitions  ?  they  seem  to  inquire  with  their 
ingenuous,  unwrinkled  countenances. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  live  easily.  That 
achieved,  all  worth  achieving  is  achiev¬ 
ed.  This  explains  much  in  modern 
B’lorence  that  has  raised  the  furious  ire 
of  more  or  less  illustrious  stranger- 
sojourners  in  her  laughing  midst.  Our 
gnat  Ruskin  writes  of  the  “  Devil-be¬ 
gotten  brood”  of  the  Florentines  of  our 
day.  They  ”  think  themselves  so  civ¬ 
ilized,  forsooth,”  he  proceeds,  ‘‘  for 
building  a  Nuovo  Lung’  Arno  and 
three  manufactory  chimneys  opposite 
it.  and  yet  sell  butcher’s  meat,  drip¬ 
ping  red,  peaches,  and  anchovies  side 
by  side  :  a  sight  to  be  seen.”  The  au¬ 
thoress  of  “  Moths”  also  has  not  yet 
wearied  of  fusillading  the  tough  hide 
of  the  city’s  rulers  for  their  apparent 
disregard  of  the  first  principles  of  ses- 
theticism.  But  Florence  will  put  up 
with  worse  and  far  more  comprehensi¬ 
ble  abuse  than  this,  so  it  may  still  sip 
its  wine  and  twiddle  its  thumbs  beneath 
the  soft  mantle  of  its  all-enveloping 
self-esteem.  The  very  raging  of  its 
celebrated  aliens  on  such  subjects  is  a 
tribute  to  its  own  beauty,  which  noth¬ 
ing  can  mar  irretrievably.  Besides,  is 
there  not  a  necessary  difference  between 
the  children  of  Arno’s  banks  and  these 
their  revilers  from  other  lands  ?  The 
latter  are  the  slaves,  the  blind  cham¬ 
pions,  of  Art.  Your  born  Florentine 
knows  better  than  to  worry  himself 
about  the  crumbling  of  one  fresco 
among  many,  or  the  incongruity  of 
whitewashing  what  is  called  ‘‘  an  im¬ 
mortal  piece  of  stone-work.”  Due  ob¬ 
servation  of  these  racial  dissympathies 
is  convincing  on  one  point.  In  all 
physical  stiuggles  between  the  north 
and  south  the  latter  must  go  to  the 
wall.  There  is  a  stern,  almost  fero¬ 
cious  pertinacity  and  strength  in  the 
Teuton  that  the  mild  or  hectic  self- 
gratulatory  enthusiasms  of  the  modern 
Latins  cannot  stand  against. 

One  day  1  went  with  a  fellow-coun¬ 
tryman  to  the  Church  of  S.  Spirito. 
It  was  the  saint’s  festival.  Outside, 
the  morning  was  hot  and  still,  and  you 
could  hear  the  larks  over  the  red  earth 
and  blossoms  of  the  distant  fields  and 


gardens.  Across  the  church’s  thresh¬ 
old,  however,  all  was  yellow  with  can¬ 
dle-light.  The  atmosphere  was  sickly 
sweet  and  hot,  thanks  to  incense,  fiow- 
ers,  warm  humanity,  and  the  multitude 
of  untimely  tapers.  A  woman  knelt 
by  my  side  and  prayed  audibly  for  cer¬ 
tain  desirable  blessings,  with  her  bright 
eyes  upon  the  richly  garbed  officiating 
clergy  by  the  altar.  Two  or  three 
amazed  tourists  stood  and  contemplated 
the  candles,  the  worshippers,  and  the 
clergy  through  opera-glasses,  passing 
remarks  between  their  views.  I  heard 
a  British  youth  whisper  “  What  rot !” 
none  too  quietly.  Anon  the  function 
at  the  altar  reached  its  zenith.  The 
crowd  of  worshippers  seemed  to  hold 
their  breath.  What  was  coming  next? 
Why,  this :  the  reverend  bishop  showed 
symptoms  of  fatigue  or  suffocation. 
Instantly  two  of  the  lesser  clergy  re¬ 
lieved  him  of  his  mitre  ;  the  one  then 
respectfully  wiped  his  episcopal  brow, 
while  the  other,  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  smoothed  his  sleek  hair  at  the 
back.  Afterward  the  function  pro¬ 
ceeded.  In  the  evening  this  same 
church  was  decorated  externally  also 
with  countless  lights  to  its  weather- 
vane.  There  was  no  wind  to  spoil 
the  garish  spectacle.  But  there  was 
a  vast  assemblage  of  the  faithful  and 
the  dilettanti  in  the  space  about  the 
church,  and  an  infinity  of  tokens  of 
joy.  The  word  “  Bella  !”  was  bandied 
from  tongue  to  tongue,  and  from  their 
eyes  you  would  have  thought  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  received  a  national  and  per¬ 
sonal  boon  of  the  highest  kind. 

They  were  the  lineal  ancestors  of 
those  impulsive  men  and  women  who, 
six  hundred  and  more  years  ago,  when 
Cimabue’s  Madonna  was  ready  for  its 
shrine,  escorted  it,  with  incredible  re¬ 
joicing  and  the  music  of  trumpets,  from 
his  studio  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Novella.  They  recognized  in  this  sad¬ 
faced  Virgin  the  source  of  new  emo¬ 
tions  ;  and  as  such  it  was  exceedingly 
welcome,  quite  apart  from  its  religious 
character. 

So  nowadays,  when  a  monarch  or 
two  or  three  come  to  the  city,  their 
majesties  are  received  in  the  piazza  of 
the  railway  station  with  outcries  of  joy 
that  may  well  deceive  the  vi-sitors  into 
fancying  that  they  have  some  especially 
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amiable  quality  which  endears  them  to 
the  Florentine  heart.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  in  fact.  They  beget  a  new  emo¬ 
tion,  that  is  all.  To  the  southern  na- 
tnie  this  is  as  if  handfuls  of  gold  and 
silver  were  to  be  scattered  from  a  car¬ 
riage.  Nay,  it  is  even  more  ;  for  in 
the  scrambling  for  the  coins  some  may 
receive  injuries  provocative  of  emotion 
of  quite  another  kind — and  language 
in  keeping.  One  evening,  when  1  re¬ 
turned  to  my  inn  in  Shoemaker  Street, 
I  I  found  Cecca,  the  maid,  voluble  and 
*  pretty  with  excitement.  “  I  have  seen 
your  dear  Queen,  sir,”  she  said  ;  and 
then  she  described  the  sight,  with  tears 
of  rapture  in  her  eyes.  The  innkeeper 
also  leferred  to  my  country’s  sovereign 
as  ”  la  cara  regin  a.” 

The  same  sensibility  on  such  an  oc¬ 
casion  pervades  the  city  in  all  its  parts, 
from  the  itinerant  shirt-seller  (who 
i  shows  yott  his  goods  in  a  cafe)  to  the 
I  municipal  rulers.  These  at  once  seize 
on  the  pretext  for  public  revels.  They 
issue  leaflets  in  which  the  citizens  are 
I  implored  to  be  conscious  of  the  honor 

I  done  them  by  the  presence  in  their 

midst  of  these  ‘‘august  personages.” 
There  is  to  be,  for  example,  a  Battle  of 
Flowers  on  a  certain  Sunday,  with  illu¬ 
minations  to  follow.  The  citizens  and 
others  who  will  hang  out  carpets  and 
I  flags  from  their  windows,  and  adorn 
their  vehicles  (or  even  the  chaises  they 
may  hire  for  that  purpose)  with  flowers 
i  in  as  tasteful  a  manner  us  possible,  will 
oblige  the  municipality  and  at  the  same 
j  time  do  their  own  hearts  good  in  the 
}  recollection  that  they  are  pleasing  roy¬ 
alty.  The  result  is  admirable.  One 
spends  an  intoxicating  afternoon  in 
streets  strewn  with  violets,  apple-blos- 
I  som,  and  lilies,  and  sees  a  thousand 
!  pretty  girl-faces  in  the  cars  as  happy 
us  the  blue  May  sky  overhead. 

A  race  meeting  in  the  park  by  the 
green  Cascine  shows  us  something  more 
j  of  the  Florentine  nature.  Save  among 
the  wealthy  sprigs  of  nobility  and  others 
!  who  have  the  doubtful  advantage  of 
j  foreign  travel,  there  is  no  betting, 
j  The  horses  run  as  best  they  can  through 
the  lush  grass  of  the  course,  and  the 
people  clap  their  hands.  It  is  a  spec¬ 
tacle  pure  and  simple  ;  and  it  is  also 
the  glad  occasion  of  other  spectacles, 
such  as  Punch  and  Judy,  the  feats  of 


acrobats,  and  the  fine  clothes  of  fash¬ 
ion.  The  rich  young  men  of  Florence 
make  themselves  rather  ridiculous  in 
their  high  collars,  primrose-yellow 
gloves,  and  legs  clad  in  leather  from 
the  knees.  They  also  excite  the  deri¬ 
sion  of  the  couple  or  so  of  enterprising 
British  bookmakers  who  cry  the  odds 
in  their  midst  in  English.  For  they 
are  chary  of  their  five-lire  pieces,  and 
do  not  lose  with  grace,  even  as  they  ex¬ 
press  themselves  somewhat  queerly  in 
their  business  transactions  in  a  tongue 
not  their  own.  But  they  are  not  speci- 
niens  of  the  true-born  Florentine. 
Their  inherited  nature  has  got  more 
than  a  little  adulterated.  The  very 
dogs  at  their  high  heels  have  been 
beaten  into  a  mood  that  compels  them 
to  ape  the  sang  froid  that  is  believed  to 
be  a  feature  of  the  British  dog  as  of  the 
Englishman.  They  are  totally  unlike 
the  ordinary  dog  of  Florence,  which 
capers  and  barks  and  wags  its  tail  in 
the  grass  and  flowers  of  the  park  with 
all  the  vivacious  ‘‘  abandon”  of  its  mas¬ 
ter  or  mistress. 

Between  the  unspoiled  high-born 
Florentine  and  the  ordinary  native 
there  is  comparatively  little  difference 
on  all  material  points.  The  one  has 
moie  money  than  the  other— that  is 
about  all.  He  has  a  heart  of  just  the 
same  size,  and  is  just  as  willing  to  let 
his  heart  be  the  monitor  of  his  actions. 
From  vulgar  pride  he  is  gloriously  free. 
John  Evelyn,  who  was  here  in  1644, 
makes  a  note  of  the  conduct  of  tho 
Grand  Duke,  who  sold  wine  in  the 
basement  of  the  Pitti  Palace  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  do  so  :  “  wicker  bottles 
dangling  over  even  the  chiefe  entrance 
into  the  Palace,  serving  for  a  vintner’s 
bush.”  It  does  one  good  to  think  of 
such  condescension,  assuming,  as  one 
well  may,  that  the  wine  was  of  fair 
quality.  But  Florence  has  never  been 
disrespectful  toward  the  tradesmen 
since  the  days  of  the  Medici,  with  their 
pawnbroker’s  sign  for  a  coat  of  arms. 
She  remembers,  too,  that  more  of  her 
geniuses  were  lowly  born  than  of  lofty 
parentage,  and  she  loves  geniuses  for 
the  rare  emotions  with  which  they  pro¬ 
vide  her.  These  must,  however,  be  of 
the  first  order  of  great  men.  Common¬ 
place  cleverness  is  scarcely  more  than 
respectable  here  ;  and  the  mere  clever 
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person  (man  or  woman)  who  makes  a 
tiresome  claim  for  recognition  as  a 
genius  in  Florence  is  likely  to  become 
only  a  butt  for  the  glib  jests  that  fall 
as  easily  from  Florentine  tongues  as 
courtly  phrases. 

I  was  privileged  to  bear  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  certain  Countess  well 
to  the  front  in  society  here.  She  re¬ 
ceived  me  with  the  grace  one  expects 
in  Florentine  ladies.  But  almost  her 
first  words  were  astonishing. 

“  I  hope  you  are  not  intellectual,  Mr. 

- she  said,  with  rather  an  anxious 

smile.  Her  daughter  and  the  young 
Count,  her  son,  also  smiled. 

Having  assured  her  that  I  was  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind,  she  sighed  with  relief. 
And  yet  she  herself  was  distinctly  in¬ 
tellectual,  which  made  the  matter  seem 
a  trifle  odd.  The  truth  was  she  had 
but  just  said  “  A  rivederci  !”  to  one  of 
the  lights  of  English  literature,  who 
had,  she  confessed  (and  so  did  her 
daughter),  bored  her  in  a  quite  pitiable 
manner.  The  daughter  was  cruel 
enough  to  compare  the  poor  gentleman 
to  a  cloud.  “  One  does  not  want  clouds 
in  May,”  she  added.  The  young  Count 
(an  unobtrusive  adolescent)  agreed. 
And  then,  I  am  afraid,  some  rather 
unkind  censures  were  passed  upon  cer¬ 
tain  others  of  my  country  people  as  we 
drank  our  tea  and  looked  at  the  sun¬ 
light  on  the  orange  trees  in  the  little 
garden  upon  which  the  room  opened. 
I  had  to  congratulate  myself  that  I  had 
gained  my  footing  on  the  sober  grounds 
of  mediocrity. 

To  recommend  one’s  self  in  Florence 
it  is  necessary  to  be  volatile  and  unpre¬ 
tentious.  It  isn’t  at  all  necessary  to  be 
a  judge  of  pictures  and  statues.  This, 
upon  the  whole,  is  a  mercy,  for  Profes¬ 
sor  Kuskin  has  made  it  hard  for  the 
average  Philistine  to  express  an  opinion 
about  Florentine  works  of  art  without 
avowing  his  own  ignorance.  Praise 
Florence  in  a  general  manner,  and  you 
will  win  the  hearts  of  the  Florentines. 
This  is  a  simple  and  easy  programme. 

As  for  the  leisured  young  men  of  the 
city,  these  devote  themselves  strenuous¬ 
ly  to  but  a  couple  of  aims  :  the  gar¬ 
nishing  of  their  own  dear  persons  and 
the  pursuit  of  fair  ladies.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  particular  they  are  not  more  eccen¬ 
tric  than  their  peers  elsewhere.  But 
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in  their  amorous  adventures  they  are 
wonderful.  One  with  whom  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  was  possessed  by  three  infatua¬ 
tions  at  once.  The  ladies  in  question 
were  entire  strangers  to  him,  but  he 
knew  their  names,  their  circumstances, 
the  hotels  at  which  they  were  staying 
(with  mammas,  papas,  or  big  brothers), 
and  the  shops  they  patronized.  He 
was  deterred  by  no  false  modesty  from 
raising  his  hat  to  them  whenever  he 
met  them  in  the  Via  Tornabuoni  (his 
favorite  lounge)  and  smiling  his  sweet¬ 
est.  He  had  tried  a  billet-doux  on  two 
of  them,  but  had  received  no  answer. 
He  admitted  that  so  far  he  had  not  had 
encouragement  from  any  one  of  the 
three  ;  yet  he  was  far  from  despond¬ 
ent.  The  most  beautiful  of  them  was 
soon  to  have  a  birthday  (he  had  learned 
that  fact  from  the  subsidized  portiere 
at  the  hotel — Heaven  knows  how),  and 
he  proposed  to  spend  ten  lire  on  her 
in  a  magnificent  bouquet,  in  the  midst 
of  which  there  was  to  be  a  note  con¬ 
taining  an  eloquent  declaration  of  his 
heart’s  passion.  He  said  he  was  sure 
he  should  succeed  sooner  or  later  with 
one  of  the  three,  because  he  had  so 
often  before  succeeded  under  similar 
circumstances.  When  I  mentioned  the 
perils  he  so  audaciously  faced  at  the 
hands  of  wrathful  parents  and  brothers, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  contempt 
of  such  petty  obstacles. 

”  Amico  mio,”  he  remarked,  with 
the  air  of  a  Solon,  ”  between  two  hearts 
that  love  there  is  always  a  way.” 

The  Briton  is  disposed  to  laugh  to 
scorn  such  barefaced  impertinence  in 
the  Florentine  youths.  But  not  infre¬ 
quently  impudence  gains  the  day.  A 
lamentable  instance  of  this  occurs  to 
my  mind.  The  victim  was  a  convent- 
bred  American  girl,  visiting  Florence 
with  her  mother.  She  was  beautiful, 
with  strange  light-brown  eyes,  a  coquet¬ 
tish  demeanor  mysteriously  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  manners  one  is  disposed 
to  believe  are  inculcated  in  convents, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  dollars.  The  ras¬ 
cal  who  wrecked  her  was  precisely  one 
of  these  young  ruffians  of  the  Via  Tor¬ 
nabuoni.  He  was  a  count,  of  course. 
They  are  all  that,  at  least.  He  bored 
his  way  into  her  young  heart  with  the 
assiduity  of  a  bookworm  and  the  sin¬ 
gleness  of  purpose  of  a  ferret.  When 
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she  and  her  mother  ate  tarts  in  the 
swell  confectioner’s  shop  near  the  club, 
he  also  was  there,  with  sad,  wistful 
eyes.  He  won  the  driver  of  their  hired 
car  to  slip  something  into  her  hands 
from  “  il  Signor  Conte.”  He  bribed 
the  porter  at  the  pension  where  they 
were  staying,  and  so  established  a 
channel  for  his  love-letters — on  superb 
thick  paper  embellished  by  an  insid¬ 
ious  gilt  coronet.  And  after  a  fort¬ 
night’s  wooing  of  this  kind,  he  got  so 
far  that  the  girl  was  not  unwilling  to 
sit  at  the  open  window  of  her  ground- 
floor  room  and  accept  his  smiles  and 
greetings  from  the  roadway,  and  even 
his  letters.  The  affair  ended  in  a  wed¬ 
ding,  and  a  year  later  in  a  divorce. 
This  precious  count,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  kidney,  was  a  mere  adven¬ 
turer.  The  tale  of  his  iniquities  would 
astonish  a  world  used  even  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  our  home  divorce  proceedings. 
While  I  write,  I  have  before  me  one  of 
his  letters  to  this  unfortunate  girl.  Ho 
takes  credit  in  it  for  the  ardor  of  his 
Italian  heart  and  the  eternity  of  its  pas¬ 
sion.  But  it  is  a  pity  some  one  did  not 
pinch  the  life  cut  of  him  as  a  babe  ere 
he  began  his  career  of  blind  brutish 
subservience  to  the  dictates  of  this 
same  heart. 

Since  the  time  of  the  “  Decameron,” 
love  or  the  semblance  thereof  has  played 
what  one  may  term  an  inordinate  part 
in  l''lorentine  life.  Let  the  visitor  be 
on  his  guard  when  he  comes  to  this 
beautiful  city,  with  its  Fair  Ladies’ 
Street  aud  its  expansive  smiles  ;  and 
let  him  be  so  especially  if  he  have  with 
him  a  susceptible  and  pretty  wife,  sis¬ 
ter,  or  daughter  whom  he  wishes  to 
leave  Florence  with  her  affections  in 
much  the  same  state  as  when  she  first 
walked,  open-eyed  and  eager,  among 
the  pictures  and  antiquities  of  the 
place.  In  one  of  the  city’s  enchanting 
cemeteries  you  may  read  the  following 
epitaph  under  the  marble  bust  of  a  girl 
— “  Born  for  heaven.  After  eighteen 
years  of  life  and  forty  days  of  love,  tied 
to  her  home.”  These  words  are  an 
epitome  of  more  than  one  young  life 
upon  which  Florence  has  brought  the 
first  rough  shock  of  disillusionment. 
Taine  says  of  the  Florentines  that  they 
are  “  actifs  sans  etre  affaires.”  It  is 
a  significant  phrase.  The  late  lament- 
New  Skbies. — Vox..  LXIV.,  No.  1. 


ed  Dr.  Watts  could  have  given  ns  a  fine 
didactic  stanza  or  two  on  such  a  text 
in  such  a  city. 

I  learned  more  on  this  subject  when  I 
left  the  inn  in  Shoemaker  Street  and 
took  up  my  abode  in  one  of  the  Lung’ 
Arno  pensions.  There  were  no  fieas 
here,  and  the  furniture  in  my  room  was 
a  charming  study  in  green  and  gold. 
From  my  window,  instead  of  a  couple 
of  absorbed  little  milliners,  I  looked 
upon  a  barrack  exercising  ground. 
The  bugling  was  rather  a  nuisance  at 
times,  but  the  strong  colors  of  the 
troops,  the  tight  breeches  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  captains  in  command, 
and  their  resonant  voices  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  change  for  the  worse.  And, 
though  the  pension  was  of  the  best 
class,  it  did  not  need  a  lynx  eye  to  see 
that  a  good  deal  of  an  interesting  kind 
was  going  on  in  it. 

There  were  about  fifty  of  us.  Of 
course  wo  included  six  or  seven  unat¬ 
tached  English  spinster  ladies  with 
W'hite  hair  who  knew  all  that  was  worth 
knowing  about  the  rest  of  us.  Also 
there  were  two  German  families  ;  the 
one  from  Hamburg,  the  other  headed 
by  a  baron  aud  baroness  from  some 
small  Schloss.  Americans,  two  Eng¬ 
lish  parsons  and  their  wives,  a  newly 
married  and  very  modest  pair  from 
London,  a  marchese  from  Naples,  two 
Koman  counts,  a  Dutchman,  and  a 
round  dozen  others  made  up  the  house¬ 
ful.  Every  room  in  the  pension  was 
occupied,  and  the  dinner-table  was  a 
sight  to  warm  the  heart  of  the  signora 
who  ran  the  pension. 

I  never  breathed  such  an  atmosphere 
of  ill-suppressed  antagonisms  as  in  this 
establishment.  To  me,  as  unattached 
as  the  spinsters  themselves,  it  was  high¬ 
ly  diverting  when  I  was  in  the  humor 
to  amuse  myself  at  the  expense  of  poor 
human  nature.  At  table  I  sat  between 
a  parson’s  wife  and  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Hamburg  merchant.  The  latter 
was  a  fine  statuesque  young  woman  and 
very  candid  in  certain  matters.  She 
could  not  bear  the  daughter  of  the 
German  baron,  whose  manners  were  so 
much  more  polished  than  her  own,  and 
she  liked  better  to  whisper  about  the 
girl’s  deficiencies  and  pride  (so  she  re¬ 
garded  it)  than  to  discuss  the  churches 
and  pictures  she  had  visited  en  famille 
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in  the  course  of  the  day,  Baedeker  scru¬ 
pulously  iu  hand.  She  was  also  much 
put  about  by  the  extraordinary  number 
of  frocks  in  which  one  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  girls  indulged.  That,  too,  she 
considered  bad  form,  and  she  asked 
her  stout  father  if  he  did  not  think  a 
mere  half-dozen  gowns  per  lady  made 
up  enough  travelling  luggage.  Papa 
said,  “  Ach,  yes,”  very  decidedly.  Nor 
did  the  fair  Hamburger  like  the  pow¬ 
der  on  certain  faces.  “  It  is  only  when 
they  require  it  that  they  use  it,”  she 
told  me — a  statement  not  so  self-evident 
as  it  may  seem.  She  said  much  more 
when  we  were  in  the  drawing-room  of 
evenings  ;  and  sometimes  she  said  it  in 
the  privacy  of  one  of  the  pension  balco¬ 
nies,  toward  which  she  loved  to  steal 
when  the  stars  were  very  bright  and 
theie  was  mandolin  music  underneath 
more  moving  than  the  piano  flourishes 
indoors.  For,  though  critical  in  com¬ 
pany,  she  was  not  devoid  of  enthusiasm 
w'lien  the  right  time  offered.  Being  the 
daughter  of  a  practical  man  and  a  Ger¬ 
man,  she  contrived  not  to  waste  any  of 
the  impressions  made  upon  her  by  the 
sunny  south.  It  is  bold  in  a  man  to 
pass  judgment  upon  a  girl,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  Hamburg  maiden  was  a  down¬ 
right  good  lass  in  spite  of  her  prejudices 
and  limitations — perhaps,  indeed,  be¬ 
cause  of  them.  There  were  times  sub¬ 
sequently  when  I  thought  of  profiting 
by  her  father’s  and  mother’s  warm  in¬ 
vitation  to  visit  them  at  their  villa  on 
the  Elbe.  But  I  have  not  yet  used  the 
opportunity. 

The  parson’s  wife  also  was  not  above 
being  diveitingly  critical  of  our  com- 
j)any.  Several  times,  however,  her  hus¬ 
band  pulled  her  upiu  her  remarks  with 
a  gentle  “  Hush,  my  dear  !”  of  horror, 
tlrough  it  was  as  plain  as  could  be  that 
in  his  heart  he  thought  her  none  too 
severe. 

I  made  friends  with  one  of  the  spin¬ 
ster  ladies,  a  dear  old  soul  with  snow- 
white  hair  brushed  high  from  her  fore¬ 
head.  She  recalled  Carmen  Sylva’s 
royal  words  in  one  of  her  novels  : 
”  White  hairs  are  the  flakes  of  foam 
which  cover  the  sea  after  a  storm.” 
For  I  know  not  how  many  successive 
years  she  had  been  accustomed  to  spend 
the  spring  months  in  Florence.  Thus 
slie  had  all  Hie  tcity’s  gossip  at  her 
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tongue’s  end,  and  delighted  to  tell  it 
in  driblets  to  my  sympathetic  ears.  It 
was  she  who  first  discerned  that  the 
young  Dutchman  was  in  love  with  the 
prettiest  of  the  American  girls  ;  and  it 
was  from  her  that  I  learned  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  little  love  affair  between 
two  people,  each  ignorant  of  the  other’s 
language,  and  none  too  well  acquainted 
with  Italian.  There  was  a  scare  one 
day  in  the  pension  vestibule.  The 
Dutchman  had  proposed  and  been 
treated  rather  badly  by  the  young  lady’s 
mamma.  The  scene  was  between  the 
two  ladies.  The  next  morning  the 
Dutchman  was  absent.  He  had,  said 
my  venerable  informant,  gone  to  Ven¬ 
ice  “  to  recover  his  senses.” 

The  one  duke  in  our  company  was  an 
interesting  personage.  He-  was  stout 
and  about  fifty.  Far  from  communi¬ 
cative  as  a  rule,  he  seemed,  like  my 
spinster  friend,  to  find  his  pleasure 
mainly  in  calm  contemplation  of  his 
neighbors.  However,  one  evening  he 
and  I  smoked  cigarettes  together  on  a 
lounge,  and  he  confided  to  me  that 
”  these  English  are  a  bizarre  nation  !” 
He  took  me  for  a  Frenchman.  I  did 
not  undeceive  him,  and  coaxed  him  to 
continue.  And  then,  after  a  while,  he 
amazed  me  by  hinting  that  he  thought 
a  certain  one  of  niy  countrywomen  in 
the  pension  a  sufficiently  handsome 
lady.  Fat  and  fifty  though  he  was, 
and  possessed  of  a  large  dark  duchess 
with  a  mustache,  he  had  proved  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  charms  of  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  clergymen.  But  he  was 
philosophic  withal,  and  nourished  him¬ 
self  on  no  delusions.  “  She  appeals  to 
me,”  he  said,  “  like  a  portrait  1  saw  in 
one  of  the  galleries  this  morning. 
Nothing  more,  parole  d’honneur,”  and 
then  he  laughed  a  short  dry  laugh  and 
puffed  blue  smoke  into  the  air. 

There  was  also  an  Oxford  gentleman 
who  was  wont,  for  his  accent’s  sake,  to 
talk  with  the  country  people  beyond  the 
Santa  Croce  district  of  the  city.  He 
declared  that  the  purest  Tuscan  was  to 
be  heard  there,  and  that  they  used 
pretty  much  the  same  phraseology  as 
Boccaccio  wrote.  He  kept  himseif  se¬ 
renely  above  the  transient  bickerings 
and  drama  of  the  pension,  and  what 
time  he  did  not  give  to  the  galleries 
and  churches  he  gave  to  a  very  big 
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book.  It  was  edifying  to  see  him  thus 
engrossed  of  an  evening,  when  music, 
love-making,  and  gossip  held  the  as¬ 
cendant  on  all  sides  of  him.  The  duke 
said  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
that  kind  of  man.  But  for  my  part  I 
fancied  he  might  be  right  to  hedge  him¬ 
self  about  with  his  intellectuality. 
There  was  a  certain  grand  duke  here 
who,  when  he  travelled,  always  carried 
about  with  him  Raphael’s  “  Madonna 
del  Cardinello,”  now  in  the  Utlizi  Gal- 
ery.  That,  too,  was  perhaps  an  en¬ 
nobling,  or  at  least  a  protective,  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

The  pension  served  its  turn  with  me, 
as  well  as  with  the  kindly  signora  who 
owned  it.  At  any  rate  it  was  never 


tedious,  and  it  was  always  a  notable 
contrast  to  such  places  of  pilgrimage 
as  the  monastery  of  S.  Marco  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo’s  tombs  of  the  Medici. 
The  past  is  so  very  dead  in  Florence 
that  one  is  apt  the  more  therefore  to 
enjoy  even  the  vibrating  sense  of  actu¬ 
ality  in  its  present.  On  the  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  I  yearned  for  an  evening 
soporific  in  contrast  with  the  pension’s 
drama,  I  had  but  to  go  to  the  theatre 
or  to  my  favorite  humble  cafe,  the  An- 
tica  Rosa,  where  Giovanni  the  waiter 
passed  his  spare  minutes  in  playing 
cards  with  the  gentle  lady  who  sat  at 
the  counter  and  smiled  on  her  clients 
as  they  came  and  went. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Part  I. 

One  afternoon  in  the  autumn  of 
1813  two  gentlemen  entered  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  an  English  city,  and  halted 
within  the  threshold,  looking  from 
side  to  side  with  an  air  of  curious  scru¬ 
tiny,  which  bespoke  the  fact  that  it 
WHS  their  first  visit  to  the  building. 
They  were  old  men,  and  in  their  quaint¬ 
ly-made  garments  would  have  cut  but 
sorry  figures  in  our  modern  eyes,  but 
they  bore  themselves  bravely,  as  be¬ 
came  officers  in  his  Majesty’s  army, 
and  in  both  there  was  an  air  of  dignity 
which  made  the  verger  hasten  toward 
them,  in  answer  to  the  summons  of  an 
uplifted  finger. 

The  strangers  desired  to  be  conduct¬ 
ed  to  that  part  of  the  building  in  which 
a  certain  monument  had  been  erected, 
and  the  verger’s  face  brightened  as  he 
heard  the  request ;  for  in  his  estima¬ 
tion  the  cathedral  was  his  own,  and  all 
that  was  therein,  and  it  pleased  him 
well  that  visitors  should  come  from 
afar  to  behold  the  most  recently  ac¬ 
quired  of  his  treasures.  The  black- 
gowned  figure  shuffled  forward,  and 
the  two  old  gentlemen  followed,  walk¬ 
ing  with  careful,  reverent  footsteps. 
They  were  treading  upon  graves  of 
brave  and  good  men  who  had  long  since 
been  gathered  to  their  fathers  ;  the 
wall  beside  them  was  covered  with  tab¬ 


lets  which  the  action  of  time  had  faded 
to  a  dull  brownish  hue,  but  the  eye 
was  attracted  by  the  gleam  of  stainless 
white  marble  in  the  distance  ;  and  it 
was  at  this  spot  that  the  verger  drew  up, 
before  a  monument  which,  both  in  size 
and  in  beauty  of  design,  surpassed  any 
which  had  yet  been  seen.  The  stran¬ 
gers  were  close  behind  him  when  he 
paused,  but  there  was  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
greeted  the  object  of  their  search. 
The  elder  of  the  two  hung  back  a  step, 
and  there  was  a  pained  shrinking  upon 
his  face  as  of  one  who  quails  before  a 
dreaded  ordeal ;  the  younger  pulled 
his  eyeglass  from  his  fob,  and  hurried 
forward  to  read  the  words  which  were 
carved  upon  the  marble  scroll. 

The  inscription  consisted  of  a  eulogy 
upon  the  brave  and  unselfish  life  of 
one  Captain  Francis  Lawton,  who  had 
lost  his  life  in  India  while  gallantly 
attempting  to  take  a  fortress  from  an 
overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  art  of  the  sculptor  had  given  an 
added  meaning  to  the  words  ;  for  over 
the  figure  of  the  dying  man,  whose 
torn  clothing  and  wounded  body  told 
the  story  of  catastrophe  and  defeat, 
there  stood  an  angel,  with  wings  out¬ 
spread,  holding  in  her  hands  a  victor’s 
crown  !  It  was  a  happy  inspiration, 
for  Francis  Lawton  had  never  appeared 
a  greater  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
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tryrnen  than  when  the  news  of  the 
failure  of  his  last  enterprise  sent  a  wail 
of  lamentation  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  A  nation’s  mem¬ 
ory  is,  however,  a  fickle  quality,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
is  necessary  to  recall  to  memory  some 
historical  facts,  m  order  that  the  reader 
may  understand  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  Captain  Lawton’s  defeat. 

The  campaign  in  India  which  had  as 
its  object  the  relief  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore  against  the  attacks  of  Tip- 
poo  Sultan,  commenced  in  the  middle 
of  June  1790,  and  one  of  its  first  opera¬ 
tions  was  the  establishment  of  a  secure 
and  easy  communication  with  the  Car¬ 
natic,  ill  order  to  bring  forward  the 
battering- train,  and  the  supplies  for 
the  service  of  the  troops.  The  Muglee 
Pass,  by  which  the  army  had  ascended 
the  Ghauts,  being  too  far  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  not  sufficiently  connected 
with  posts,  it  became  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  dispossess  the  enemy  of 
the  Pclicode  Pass,  and  of  the  hill-forts 
which  commanded  it.  These  forts 
were  numerous,  and  the  natural 
strength  of  their  position  made  them 
in  many  instances  appear  almost  in¬ 
accessible  ;  nevertheless  the  army  set 
itself  resolutely  to  the  attack,  and 
started  on  the  march  toward  Oussour 
with  undaunted  spirit. 

Although  the  present  campaign  was 
in  its  infancy.  Captain  Lawton  had 
already  gained  for  himself  a  unique 
})osition  in  the  service.  Distinguished 
gallantry  in  one  or  two  previous  en¬ 
gagements  had  called  him  into  public 
notice,  but  among  his  fellows  he  was 
even  more  renowned  for  a  personal 
magnetism  which  made  him  the  most 
popular  officer  in  the  force,  and  the 
idol  of  his  battalion  ;  while  his  won¬ 
derful  hold  over  his  men  was  so  well 
recognized  by  the  commander,  that  he 
was  frequently  chosen  to  undertake 
duties  of  a  specially  hazardous  nature. 

The  army  had  marched  some  dis¬ 
tance  up  the  pass,  and  was  about  to 
advance  to  attack  the  fort  of  Kut- 
nagheri,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  a  great  want  of  water  on  the 
beaten  road,  and  that  it  had  the  fur¬ 
ther  disadvantage  of  passing  within 
the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 
Xhese,  fired  from  the  summit  of  a 


rock,  could  reach  to  a  great  distance 
and  cause  much  damage  ;  while  the 
approach  of  the  troops  being  seen  from 
afar,  all  preparations  would  naturally 
be  made  for  a  defence.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  army  halted,  and 
Captain  Lawton  w^as  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre  in  search  of  a  safer  route. 
He  had  under  his  command  a  company 
of  men,  and  two  lieutenants,  and  was 
empowered  with  authority  either  to 
halt  or  to  advance  and  attack,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  discretion. 

Some  days  later  a  messenger  returned 
to  the  main  body  of  the  army  bearing 
word  that  a  path  had  been  discovered, 
winding  through  the  hills  and  woods, 
which,  though  unfit  for  an  army  or 
any  large  convoy,  was  yet  eligible  for  a 
small  detachment,  and  secure  from  ob¬ 
servation.  Captain  Lawton  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  hope  for  success 
in  storming  the  fort  lay  in  a  surprise 
under  cover  of  darkness,  when  the 
force  might  be  supposed  to  be  much 
larger  than  it  was  in  reality,  and  the 
killedar  be  alarmed  into  surrender  by 
the  rapidity  and  vigor  of  the  attack,  as 
had  already  happened  more  than  once. 
He  had  therefore  decided  to  follow  the 
hill-road  as  far  as  possible,  find  a  good 
position  for  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  and  there  await  his  op¬ 
portunity.  He  asked  a  certain  time 
for  the  completion  of  his  scheme,  and 
when  that  time  had  elapsed  the  army 
advanced  in  confident  expectation  of 
success.  The  guns  of  the  fortress  were 
silent  as  they  approached  ;  but  no  Eng¬ 
lish  flag  floated  from  the  ramparts,  and 
as  the  troops  drew  nearer  they  discov¬ 
ered  with  amazement  and  dismay  that 
all  that  was  left  of  the  once  mighty 
Kutnagheri  was  a  deserted  ruin.  The 
enemy  had  abandoned  their  position, 
and,  following  their  usual  custom,  had 
blown  up  the  solid  bastions  of  the  fort 
behind  them  so  as  to  prevent  its  fur¬ 
ther  possession,  while  of  the  captain 
and  his  men  not  a  trace  could  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  gravest  fears  were  entertained, 
and  a  search-party  was  organized  to 
explore  the  hill-paths,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  messenger,  who  bad  orig¬ 
inally  been  a  member  of  the  captain’s 
company.  For  one  long  day  they 
searched  in  vain,  and  then — in  a  thick- 
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ly  wooded  gorge,  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  fortress  itself — they  came  across 
the  marks  of  a  terrible  struggle. 
Among  the  trees  and  rocks  which 
blocked  the  narrow  way  lay  a  heap  of 
dead  bodies,  many  mutilated  beyond 
recognition  by  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
morseless  enemy ;  others  exposed  to 
the  last  indignity  of  having  their  bodies 
stripped,  and  left  to  furnish  food  for 
the  birds  of  prey.  It  was  evident  that 
the  captain’s  hiding-place  had  been 
discovered,  and  that,  caught  in  a  trap 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  little 
company  had  been  cut  down  and  ut¬ 
terly  annihilated  ;  and  also  that  dread 
of  tiie  vengeance  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  follow  had  induced  the  enemy 
to  abandon  their  position,  and  retire 
to  a  safe  distance.  In  one  sense,  there¬ 
fore,  Captain  Lawton  had,  after  all, 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  way  for  his 
comrades  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  men 
and  officers  alike  Kutnaghcri  w'as 
dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of  one  of  the 
most  valued  lives  in  the  army. 

The  two  strangers  stood  in  silence 
before  the  monument,  while  passers  by 
came  and  went,  casting  curious  glances 
at  their  pale  absorbed  faces. 

“  Ay  I  ay  !”  sighed  the  elder  at 
length,  “  and  so  it  all  ends  !  Little 
Lawton  !  poor  little  Lawton  !”  for  his 
thoughts  had  flown  back,  and  he  was 
not  thinking  of  the  stalwart  soldier, 
but  of  a  curly-headed  boy  who  had 
been  his  friend  at  Eton,  the  sharer  and 
confidant  of  every  youthful  joy.  He 
was  getting  an  old  man,  and  the  days 
of  liis  boyhood  were  clearer  in  memory 
than  those  of  middle  age  ;  his  eyes 
dimmed  with  tears,  which  were  shed 
half  for  his  friend  and  half  for  the 
days  of  youth — the  merry  glorious  days 
which  would  never  return  again. 

His  friend  looked  at  him  with  quiet 
understanding. 

“Isay,  not  ends  !”  he  said,  gently. 
“  It  is  impossible  to  limit  the  influence 
of  a  man  like  Lawton.  The  tone  of 
the  whole  army  is  higher  and  purer 
to-day  because  he  lived  and  died.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  take  dark  views  of 
things,  and  to  think  the  worst  of  our 
fellow-creatures ;  but  when  one  sees 
how  ready  men  are  to  be  fired  by  a  fine 
example,  it  revives  one’s  faith  in  hu¬ 
man  nature.  It  is  there  !  the  good  is 


there,  but  it  is  often  dormant  for  want 
of  something  to  fan  it  into  a  flame. 
He  lit  the  spark  in  many  a  breast. 
God  bless  him.” 

The  other  bent  his  head,  and  his 
lips  moved  as  if  in  repetition  of  those 
last  two  words. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  reflectively,  “he 
had  a  wonderful  power  of  drawing  out 
the  best  that  was  in  a  man.  He  was 
an  optimist,  Iluntly ;  that  was  the 
secret  of  it.  He  believed  in  his  men, 
and  expected  great  things  of  them,  and 
his  confidence  inspired  them  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  occasion.” 

“  That  and  his  own  splendid  exam¬ 
ple.  The  man  did  not  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  fear,  Maurice.  It  was  an  un¬ 
known  quantity.  Such  a  nature  is  a 
grand  inheritance.” 

“  Perhaps  so,  but  1  will  tell  you  what 
is  grander.  To  know  the  meaning  to 
the  full,  to  have  had  bitter  experience 
of  its  power,  and  to  have  overcome  it 
by  sheer  force  of  will.  That  was  Law¬ 
ton’s  case.  You  are  mistaken  in  your 
estimate  of  his  character,  as  were  most 
people  who  made  his  acquaintance  in 
later  years.  He  was  in  reality  of  a 
timid  nature,  and  his  dread  of  physi¬ 
cal  pain  amounted  to  absolute  terror. 
The  first  years  of  school  were  torture 
to  him,  and  our  rough  games  a  severe 
ordeal  ;  yet  he  never  shirked  a  dan¬ 
gerous  duty,  and  the  boy  did  not 
breathe  who  would  have  dared  to  call 
him  coward  !  I  remember  one  day, 
when  he  was  staying  with  me  in  the 
holidays,  we  were  fired  with  a  desire  to 
be  tattooed,  and  engaged  an  old  boat¬ 
man  to  perform  the  operation.  It  was 
a  very  simple  device  which  we  chose — 
an  anchor  and  our  own  initials  ;  but  I 
can  see  his  face  now  as  he  stood  watch¬ 
ing  me,  waiting  for  his  turn  to  come — 
white  to  the  lips,  and  quivering  with 
nervousness  !  We  begged  him  to  give 
it  l^up,  but  no  !  he  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing,  and  held  out  his  arm 
without  flinching,  though  one  could 
see  that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
from  fainting  more  than  once.  He 
overcame  his  weakness  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  as  he  grew  older,  but  it  was  there 
all  the  same,  and  he  must  have  had 
many  a  conflict  with  himself  which 
none  of  his  comrades  suspected.” 

“I,  for  one,  never  did.  Most  men 
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have  an  attack  of  nervousness  now  and 
then,  especially  before  an  engagement ; 
but  I  imagined  Lawton  above  all  weak¬ 
ness.  We  used  to  call  upon  him  to 
cheer  us  up.” 

“  And  he  would  do  it,  no  doubt,  and 
then  go  away  and  fight  his  own  battle 
by  himself.  That  was  always  his  way. 
Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  how  highly  his 
townsfolk  appreciate  him.  It  warms 
one’s  heart  to  find  that  he  is  not  for¬ 
gotten.  Dear  fellow  !  dear  fellow  !” 

Keluctant  as  he  had  been  to  approach 
the  spot  consecrated  to  his  friend’s 
memory.  Major  Maurice  now  seemed 
even  less  inclined  to  leave  it.  He 
lingered  behind  his  companion,  and 
cast  so  many  backward  glances  over 
his  shoulder,  that  he  failed  to  notice  a 
small  bent  figure  which  was  approach¬ 
ing  along  the  aisle,  and  had  hardly 
taken  twenty  steps  forward  when  he 
came  into  violent  collision  with  the 
stranger.  The  Major  was  a  heavy 
man,  and  the  newcomer  slight  and 
feeble  in  his  gait ;  so  it  happened  that 
his  stick  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and 
before  the  onlookers  had  time  to  realize 
his  danger,  he  had  fallen,  a  limp  and 
helpless  mass,  upon  the  floor. 

The  Major  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  dismay,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  verger  lifted  the  stranger  and  seat¬ 
ed  him  upon  a  chair  which  was  close 
at  hand.  He  was  an  old  man,  and 
presented  a  pitiable  spectacle  when 
contrasted  with  the  two  officers  with 
their  air  of  dignity  and  wellbeing. 
His  clothes,  though  clean  and  whole, 
bore  marks  of  the  extreme  of  poverty  ; 
his  frame  was  shrunken  until  it  was 
scarcely  larger  than  that  of  a  child, 
and  his  hair  hung  in  masses  round  a 
skeleton  face,  in  which  the  outline  of 
the  skull  and  the  jaw  were  painfully 
apparent.  So  deathlike  indeed  did  he 
appear  at  the  moment,  that  the  Major 
was  seriously  alarmed,  and  would  have 
hurried  off  in  search  of  a  doctor  had 
not  the  verger  reassured  him. 

“  He  will  be  better  in  a  moment, 
sir.  He  is  just  a  bit  shaken  with  the 
fall.  You  don’t  look  very  hale  at  the 
best  of  times,  do  you,  Johnson  ?  The 
gentleman  is  afraid  that  he  has  hurt 
you,  but  you  will  be  none  the  worse 
after  a  little  rest,  will  you  now  ?” 

The  old  man  stared  dumbly  in  the 


Major’s  face,  but  he  waved  his  hand 
as  if  entreating  to  be  left  in  peace,  and 
the  verger  fell  back  a  few  paces  and 
continued  his  explanations  in  a  low¬ 
ered  voice. 

“  No  need  to  be  frightened  by  his 
appearance,  sir.  He  looks  very  little 
different  at  the  best  of  times.  He  isn’t 
long  for  this  world,  and  that  s  the 
truth  of  it.  He  lodges  with  some 
friends  of  mine  close  at  hand,  and  I 
see  a  good  deal  of  him,  for  he  spends 
half  his  time  in  the  cathedral.  He’s 
a  kind  of  fancy  for  that  monument 
you’ve  been  looking  at — sit  and  stare 
at  it  by  the  hour  together,  he  will, 
without  ever  stirring,  as  if  he  were  a 
stone  image  himself  !  It’s  a  prettv 
thing  too— I  like  to  look  at  it  myself, 
and  I’ve  heard  visitors  say  that  they 
have  never  seen  anything  to  beat  the 
expression  on  the  angel’s  face.  Per¬ 
haps  it  comforts  him,  poor  old  chap- 
thinking  of  what’s  coming.  He’s  been 
a  sailor  in  his  day,  and  has  saved  a  lit¬ 
tle  money — enough  to  keep  him  going 
as  long  as  he  will  last.” 

The  Major  listened,  his  brow  puck¬ 
ered  with  anxiety. 

”  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  rny 
carelessness  has  any  bad  results.  He 
looks  shockingly  ill  !  I  must  speak  to 
him  again  before  I  go.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  I  should  like  to  say.” 

He  stepped  forward  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  old  man’s  arm.  It 
pained  him  to  note  how  he  shrank  at 
the  touch,  as  if  he  were  little  in  the 
habit  of  expecting  kindness  from  his 
fellow-creatures. 

“  I  am  distressed  at  the  results  of 
my  own  carelessness,”  he  said,  gently. 
‘‘  Your  good  friend,  the  verger  here, 
will  look  after  you  for  the  present ; 
but  I  shall  be  staying  in  the  city  for 
some  days,  and  if  you  are  any  the 
worse  for  your  fall,  I  trust  that  you 
will  let  me  know,  and  allow  me  the 
satisfaction  of  serving  you  in  any  way 
that  is  in  my  power.  A  message  to 
Major  Maurice  at  the  Crown  Inn  will 
be  sure  to  find  me,  and  I  will  come  in 
person  to  answer  it.” 

He  paused,  but  though  the  sunken 
eyes  were  gazing  fixedly  at  him,  there 
was  no  glimmer  of  comprehension  upon 
the  face  to  show  that  the  meaning  of 
his  words  had  penetrated  to  the  brain  ; 
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and  though  he  stood  waiting  for  sev¬ 
eral  moments,  there  was  no  attempt  at 
an  answer. 

The  Major  straightened  himself  with 
a  sigh,  and  turned  back  to  the  verger. 

“  VVell,”  he  said,  “  I  must  just  leave 
him  in  your  hands.  Send  for  me  if  he 
is  ill  or  in  need  of  assistance.  In  the 
meantime — ” 

“He  is  well  cared  for,  sir.  They 
are  decent  people  where  he  lives,  and 
will  do  what  is  right  by  him.  I  will 
give  them  your  message,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  goes  wrong  you  shall  hear  about 
it.” 

“  Come  then,  Huntly  !  We  can  do 
no  more.  Let  us  get  away  from  here.” 

Major  Maurice  dropped  a  coin  into 
the  verger’s  hand  and  hurried  toward 
the  doorway.  The  incidents  of  the 
past  few  minutes  had  shaken  his  nerves. 
He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  upon  regain¬ 
ing  the  fresh  outer  air. 

Part  II. 

It  was  three  days  later  that  the  Ma¬ 
jor  received  the  summons  which  he 
had  been  dreading.  He  was  seated  in 
his  private  sitting-room,  enjoying  the 
first  tire  of  the  season,  when  there  came 
a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  stranger  en¬ 
tered,  in  whom  he  instantly  recognized 
the  verger  of  the  cathedral.  He 
brought  a  message  that  the  old  man 
had  taken  to  bed  on  the  evening  of  the 
accident,  and  had  failed  so  rapidly 
during  the  intervening  days  that  the 
doctor  had  pronounced  it  impossible 
that  he  could  live  through  another 
night.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  Major  Maurice,  and  the  messenger 
had  come  in  haste,  as  no  time  was  to 
be  wasted  if  he  were  to  be  found  alive. 

Unspeakably  distressed,  the  Major 
followed  his  guide  through  a  labyrinth 
of  narrow  streets,  until  they  reached 
their  destination,  and  ascending  a  nar¬ 
row  wooden  staircase,  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  attic  bedroom  in  which 
the  dying  man  lay. 

The  breath  of  winter  was  in  the  air, 
nevertheless  the  window  was  thrown 
wide  open,  and  the  patient  had  only 
one  thin  sheet  by  way  of  covering  us 
he  lay  propped  up  against  his  pillows. 
It  did  not  need  a  practised  eye  to  see 
that  his  hours  of  life  were  numbered  ; 


but  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  door¬ 
way,  and  an  expression  of  unspeakal>le 
relief  passed  over  his  face  as  the  Major 
entered.  All  the  taciturnity  of  a  few 
days  before  had  disappeared,  and  he 
was  now  so  anxious  to  speak  that  he 
would  not  pause  to  listen  to  the  other’s 
earnest  words  of  regret. 

“  No,  no  !  It  is  not  your  doing.  I 
was  doomed  before  then, — or  if  you 
have  hastened  the  end  by  a  few  weeks, 
what  then  ?  You  have  done  me  the 
greatest  service  that  was  in  any  man’s 
power  to  pay.  But  now  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  you.  Send  them  all 
away  and  shut  the  door.  1  must  speak 
to  you  by  yourself  for  a  few  minutes.” 
Then,  as  the  verger  and  the  woman  of 
the  house  left  the  room,  “  The  doctor 
tells  me  that  I  shall  not  live  until  the 
morning,”  he  continued,  feebly.  “  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  I  told  him  no.  I  have  con¬ 
fessed  my  sins  to  God,  and  I  want  no 
man  to  act  as  go-between.  But  there 
is  a  weight  upon  me, — a  heavy  weight, 
— and  there  is  only  one  man  in  the 
world  to  whom  I  can  unburden  my 
soul.  That  man  is  yourself  !” 

The  Major  drew  back  with  a  start  of 
intensest  astonishment,  and  for  several 
moments  the  two  men  gazed  steadily 
at  each  other,  while  the  tick  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  clock  sounded  clearly  through  the 
silence.  The  eyes  of  the  dying  man 
were  full  of  wistful  questioning,  but 
in  the  face  above  him  there  was  no 
shadow  of  recognition — nothing  but 
blank  bewilderment  and  surprise. 

“  No,”  he  sighed,  wearily,  “  you 
don’t  remember  me — I  never  imagined 
that  you  would — but  you  knew  me 
once.  It  is  a  long  time  ago —  You 
remember  the  summer  of  1790,  when 
you  were  serving  under  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  in  India, — when  you  set  off  on 
the  march  to  Oussour  and  the — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course!  And  you 
were  with  us  then  ?  You  were  one  of 
my  men  'i  My  poor  fellow,  why  did 
you  not  tell  mo  before?  And  you  rec¬ 
ognized  me  the  other  day,  even  before 
hearing  my  name  !  Well,  1  am  less 
altered  than  yon,  no  doubt — no  praise 
to  me  !  And  what  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  ever  since?  You 
have  had  your  pension,  of  coarse?’’ 

The  man  waved  his  hand  feeblv. 
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I  am  coming  to  that.  I  will  tell 
you  all  by-aud-by.  Sit  down  beside 
me.  It  is  getting  difficult  to  speak, 
and  I  have  so  much  to  say —  Yes,  I 
was  with  the  army,  but  I  was  not  of 
your  men —  Oussour  was  garrisoned, 
and  we  moved  nearer  the  pass.  Kut- 
nagheri  lay  before  us.  It  was  a  small 
fort  compared  with  others  which  we 
had  taken,  but  the  position  made  it 
difficult  to  approach.  Tlie  road  was 
exposed,  and  there  was  a  want  of  wa¬ 
ter —  A — a  company  was  sent  for¬ 
ward.” 

“  Yes  !  yes  !”  The  Major’s  eyes 
were  alight  with  eagerness,  and  he 
leant  over  the  bed,  as  if  fearful  of  los¬ 
ing  one  of  the  faintly-uttered  words. 
“To  find  another  road  !  I  remember 
perfectlv,  —  of  course  I  remember. 
Well 

“  A  company  of  men  and  three  offi¬ 
cers, — two  lieutenants  and  the  cap¬ 
tain.  He  was  your  friend  ;  you  were 
always  together.  That  is  why  I  speak 
to  you  now —  It  was  a  difficult  errand. 
The  country  was  wild,  and  once  off  the 
beaten  track  there  was  constant  danger 
of  a  surprise  ;  but  there  was  a  hill- 
path,  and  after  a  long  search  we — ’’ 

“  We!”  The  Major  started  vio¬ 
lently,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face. 
“  You  mean  to  say  that  you  were  there, 
— that  you  were  one  of  Lawton’s  men  ! 
And  you  escaped  !  We  thought  that 
every  mau  of  you  had  been  cut  to 
pieces.  You  escaped  !  You  saw  the 
last  of  him  and  can  tell  me  how  it  came 
about !  You  were  surprised,  of  course  ; 
but  how  did  it  happen  that  you—” 
He  stopped  short  as  a  sudden  terrible 
suspicion  Hashed  across  his  brain.  Had 
there  been  a  traitor  in  the  midst  of  that 
gallant  company  ? — a  man  so  base  that 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  safety  he  had 
been  willing  to  betray  not  only  his  own 
companions,  but  the  most  beloved  and 
popular  leader  in  the  English  army  ? 
As  the  thought  passed  ihrbugh  his 
mind  he  drew  himself  back  from  the 
bed,  so  that  the  clothing  might  not 
touch  him  where  he  sat,  and  his  face 
hardened  into  the  likeness  of  an  iron 
mask. 

The  change  of  expression  was  too 
eloquent  to  be  misunderstood,  and  the 
sick  man  winced  before  it  as  in  sudden 
pain. 
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“  Don’t  judge  me  yet !”  he  pleaded, 
“  not  yet — until  jou  have  heard  my 
story.  I  will  tell  you  all —  We  fol¬ 
lowed  the  path  until  it  ended,  and  hid 
ourselves  among  the  rocks  and  trees. 
The  fort  was  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
at  night  scouts  were  sent  out  to  recon¬ 
noitre.  The  information  which  they 
brought  back  was  insufficient;  time 
pressed,  and  the  captain  was  impatient. 
Then — I  had  done  good  service  before, 
and  they  trusted  me—  1  went  out, 
with  two  others  !  We  separated,  and 
crept  along,  hiding  behind  the  trees 
and  bushes — nearer  and  nearer — until 
suddenly — in  a  moment  as  it  were— I 
found  myself  surrounded.  It  was 
dark,  and  the  wind  was  high — I  had 
heard  no  movement.  They  carried 
me  back  to  the  fort,  and  then — for 
they  knew  what  my  presence  meant — 
they  would  have  me  tell  the  number 
and  position  of  our  men.  I  refused  ! 
Oh  yes,  do  not  scorn  me  too  soon — I 
refused  !  If  it  had  been  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  that  and  death  I  would  have 
stood  while  every  man  among  them 
fired  upon  me,  and  have  been  thankful 
— thankful  !  I  had  been  a  soldier  all 
my  life,  and  had  faced  many  dangers. 
It  was  not  death  that  I  feared,  but,” — 
the  weak  voice  shrilled  with  agony, — 

they  tortured  me!  Do  you  know 
what  that  means,  you  who  sit  here 
calm  and  comfortable,  and  despise  me 
for  my  weakness  ?  The  touch  of  the 
burning  iron,  the  wrench  of  limb  from 
limb?  Oh,  my  God  !  a  man  is  not 
himself — he  is  mad  1  how  can  he  be 
answerable  ?  I  told  all — all !  I  lay 
there  bound  hand  and  foot,  waiting 
until  they  should  prove  the  truth  of 
my  words.  If  I  lied,  I  should  pay  the 
price  ;  if  not,  my  life  should  be  my  re¬ 
ward.  You  know  the  rest.  For  me, 
I  was  sent  up  among  the  mountains 
and  kept  a  prisoner,  but  by-and-by  I 
had  greater  liberty.  I  could  be  of  use 
to  them  in  many  ways  ;  they  sent  for 
me  to  doctor  them  in  their  sicknesses, 
and  I  was'  free  to  go  about  from  place 
to  place.  But  when  the  years  had 
passed  on,  it  began  to  burn  within  me 
— the  longing  to  come  home,  to  tread 
on  English  ground,  to  see  English 
faces,  and  hear  the  dear  familiar  words 
again  before  I  died.  It  grew  and  grew 
until  I  could  fight  against  it  no  longer. 
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and  I  worked  my  way  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  trading  with  the  natives  as  I  went, 
until  I  reached  the  big  towns.  Then 
I  saw  my  face  for  the  first  time  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  it  was  as  the 
face  of  a  stranger.  I  had  been  saving 
all  this  time,  and  had  enough  money 
laid  by  to  bring  me  home,  and  to  keep 
me  from  actual  starvation.  I  came 
back  to  the  old  country,  but  the  hunger 
was  still  in  my  heart— I  could  not  ease 
it.  I  drifted  to  this  city,  and  have  re¬ 
mained  here  ever  since.  You  would 
never  guess  what  is  the  attraction 
which  keeps  me  here  !  It  is  that  mon¬ 
ument  in  the  Cathedral  !  I  have  spent 
hours  of  every  day  gazing  at  it.  It 
breaks  my  heart,  and  yet — it  comforts 
me  !  I  look  at  the  angel’s  face  as  she 
bends  over  the  dying  man,  and  I  read 
the  words  which  they  have  carved  upon 
the  marble,  and  I  know  that  they  are 
— true !” 

“  True,  indeed  !”  replied  the  Major, 
bitterly.  “  If  that  thought  comforts 
you,  lay  it  to  your  soul  that  you  have 
killed  one  of  nature’s  noblest  gentle¬ 
men.  A  man  who  spent  his  life  in  the 
service  of  others,  whose  memory  is 
sweet  in  the  minds  of  his  friends  until 
this  day— ay,  and  whose  influence  is 
strong  within  their  hearts,  though  it 
is  twenty  years  since  those  black  brutes 
shed  his  blood  !” 

The  gray  hue  of  death  was  spreading 
over  the  old  man’s  features,  but,  as  he 
listened  to  the  Major’s  words,  his  face 
lit  up  with  a  smile  of  ecstatic  happi¬ 
ness.  He  clasped  his  hands  together, 
and  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer. 
“  Thank  God  !”  he  cried — “  thank 
God  for  those  words  !  Then  he  did 
not  lose  everything —  It  was  a  sad 
ending,  but  he  did  not  lose  every  thing — 
God  knows  all,  and  He  will  remember 
—  He  will  remember —  !” 

His  voice  died  away  in  inarticulate 
murmurings,  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  Major  believed  that  consciousness 
had  left  him  ;  but  presently  the  closed 
eyes  opened,  and  he  spoke  again  in  a 
tone  of  great  sweetness. 

“  It  is  coming  very  near.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  shall  be  with  God,  and  He 
will  judge  me ;  but  you  were  his  friend  — 
I  think  I  could  die  in  peace,  if  you 
could  say  that  you  forgive  me  !” 

The  Major  hesitated.  Horror  of 


that  sin  which  a  soldier  is  taught  to 
count  the  worst  of  all  was  strong  upon 
him  even  at  this  solemn  moment.  He 
looked  into  the  wistful  face,  and  for  a 
moment  he  wavered  ;  then  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  that  awful  scene  at  Kutnag- 
heri  swept  over  him  once  more,  he 
thought  of  a  hundred  homes  left  deso¬ 
late,  of  a  gallant  life  cut  short  in  its 
prime,  and  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
gesture  of  aversion. 

“  No,  never  !  I  cannot  say  it.  It 
would  be  a  lie.  How  could  any  honest 
man  overlook  such  a  sin  ? — Judas  !” 

The  sufferer  drew  in  his  breath  with 
painful  inhalation. 

“  No,  no — not  that !”  he  cried,  and 
his  voice  was  as  a  wail  of  agony. 
“  Not  Judas  —  only  Peter.  Peter, 
whose  enemy  overcame  him  in  an  hour 
of  weakness  ;  who  denied  his  Master, 
and  then  gave  his  life  for  the  cause  ; 
who  played  the  coward’s  part,  and  then 
went  out  into  the  darkness  and  wept 
bitterly— my  God,  bitterly  !” 

No  pen  could  describe  the  intonation 
of  that  last  word.  A  broken  heart 
breathed  through  it  with  irresistible 
eloquence,  and  at  the  sound  the  eyes 
which  had  ’oeen  bright  with  anger 
melted  into  sudden  tears.  It  was  only 
a  moment  as  we  measure  time  ;  but  in 
that  moment  the  Major  had  time  to  re¬ 
member  many  things — moments  of 
weakness  when  the  right  had  not  con¬ 
quered  ;  secret  sins  unsuspected  by  the 
world,  perhaps  also  unrepented  ;  his 
own  need  of  pardon  and  the  divine 
forgiveness,  which  of  old  had  trans¬ 
formed  a  vacillating  disciple  into  the 
rock  of  the  Church.  A  great  wave  of 
tenderness  and  pity  filled  his]  heart ; 
he  lifted  the  wasted  hand  and  held  it 
in  a  warm  close  pressure. 

“  Forgive  me,  my  poor  fellow,  for 
my  hardness  of  heart.  Who  am  I  that 
I  should  condemn  you  ?  If  it  will 
comfort  you  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
receive  my  pardon,  you  have  it — full 
and  unstinted.  And  may  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  your  soul  !” 

The  sunken  eyes  were  raised  to  his  ; 
there  was  in  them  a  shining  depth  of 
love,  such  as  he  had  never  seen  upon  a 
human  face.  The  next  moment  they 
closed,  and  the  last  dickering  breaths 
of  life  came  from  between  the  parted 
lips.  The  Major  tightened  his  grasp 
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of  the  hand  which  he  held  between  his 
own,  BO  that  while  consciousness  re¬ 
mained,  the  traveller  into  the  great  un¬ 
known  might  feel  the  presence  of  a 
comrade  by  his  side  ;  and  when  the 
peace  of  death  was  upon  the  still  face, 
he*  laid  it  gently  down,  stretched  at 
full  length  upon  the  sheet. 

The  next  moment  he  fell  back  against 
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the  bedpost,  and  though  the  chilly  wind 
still  blew  into  the  chamber,  the  sweat 
stood  in  beads  upon  his  forehead.  The 
sleeve  of  the  night-shirt  had  fallen 
back  from  the  dead  man’s  arm,  and 
upon  the  emaciated  wrist  was  engraven 
an  old  tattoo-mark — an  anchor  and  the 
initials  “  F.  L.” — Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION  UNMASKED. 

BY  T.  M.  HOPKIKS. 


Although  pessimists  alone  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  that  agriculture  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  on  the  brink  of  collapse,  a  doc¬ 
trine  whose  altitude  of  grotesqueness  is 
equalled  only  by  that  of  its  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  realization,  it  would  be  idle  to 
suggest  that  the  industry  were  not  in 
a  condition  of  distress.  Granted  the 
depression  has  existence,  the  questions 
arise.  What  is  it  composed  of?  and, 
IIow  is  it  to  be  extinguished  ?  It  con¬ 
sists  of  no  single  item  beyond  doubt ; 
if  it  did,  that  item  would  conspicuous¬ 
ly  present  itself,  and  its  removal  joer  se 
would  shatter  the  whole  fabric  of  de¬ 
pression  and  bring  it  to  the  ground. 
Neither  is  the  depression,  as  darkness 
in  a  room,  removable  by  a  simple  act 
as  lighting  a  candle.  Agricultural  de¬ 
pression  is  a  colossal  body,  consisting 
mainly  of  excessive  rents,  unjust  agri¬ 
cultural  laws  between  landlord  and  ten¬ 
ant,  and  unsatisfactory  management 
of  landed  estates  by  incompetent  agents. 
That  there  are  other  contributions  to 
the  distress  no  one  will  question  ;  but 
every  year  it  becomes  more  apparent 
that  these  three  alone  constitute  the 
very  keystone  of  what  is  called  agri¬ 
cultural  depression. 

It  has  been  stated  by  competent  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  statement  has  every 
appearance  of  accuracy,  that  tenant 
farmers  throughout  England,  taken  as 
a  body,  are  paying,  or  making  efforts 
to  pay,  rent  quite  50  per  cent,  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  value  of  their  holdings.  If 
this  be  correct,  it  must  surely  rank  as 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  sum 
total  of  agricultural  depression.  If 
half  of  the  large  sums  of  money  at 
present  paid  in  the  shape  of  rent  by 


tenant  farmers  to  landed  proprietors 
could  be  retained  by  the  former,  it 
would  undoubtedly  minimize  very  con¬ 
siderably  the  present  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  ;  and  if  such  reduction  be  in 
sympathy  with  value  it  ought  to  be 
effected.  Landowners  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  by  purchasing  agri¬ 
cultural  land  twenty  years  ago,  or  about 
that  time,  or  holding  it  from  then  un¬ 
til  now  that  they  made  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  unrein unerative  speculation 
or  investment,  and  they  must  abide  by 
the  issue,  the  same  as  if  they  had  placed 
capital  in  any  other  deteriorating 
species  of  property,  and  so  accept  a 
small  return  from  money  so  unfortu¬ 
nately  invested. 

It  no  doubt  appears  to  those  unac¬ 
quainted  with  agriculture  inconceiva¬ 
ble  that  landowners  are  receiving  rents 
altogether  beyond  value,  and  that  ten¬ 
ants  are  to  be  found  willing  to  pay  such 
rents.  A  study  of  agricultural  law 
and  conditions  of  tenancy  will,  how¬ 
ever,  at  once  show  the  intense  difficulty 
that  a  tenant  farmer  experiences  in  ob¬ 
taining  rent  reduction,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  loss  that  he  suffers  on  leaving  a 
holding.  Consequently  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  assert  himself  and  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  which  beset  him. 
If  he  approach  his  landlord  upon  the 
subject  of  rent  reduction,  ho  is  usually 
referred  to  the  agent,  and  his  request 
is  at  once  refused.  If  the  tenant  go 
further  and  vacate  the  holding,  the 
cruel  and  dishonest  laws  not  only  per¬ 
mit,  but  actually  encourage,  the  land¬ 
lord  to  confiscate  the  whole  of  the  im¬ 
provements  which  the  tenant  has  car¬ 
ried  out.  This  means  that  a  farmer. 
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on  quitting  a  farm,  is  deprived  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  shape  of  manures,  planta¬ 
tions,  buildings,  and  various  other 
things  that  frequently  cost  him  several 
hundred  pounds.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  an  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  under 
which  a  tenant  can  claim  for  certain 
improvements  ;  but  it  is  so  clumsily 
drawn,  and  requires  the  fulfilment  of 
so  many  unreasonable  and  awkward 
conditions,  that  landlords  and  agents 
manage  to  entirely  evade  it  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  and  so  purloin  the 
tenants’  property.  Rather  than  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  possessions  wholesale  in 
this  manner,  a  tenant  usually  prefers 
to  continue  his  tenancy  and  struggle 
against  adversity,  and  hope  that  times 
may  alter,  the  landlord  continuing  to' 
exact  excessive  rent  until  the  tenant’s 
capital  is  exhausted  and  his  ruin  is 
complete.  He  is  then  turned  out,  and 
another  tenant  takes  the  farm,  fre¬ 
quently  at  a  rent  that  would  not  have 
been  accepted  from  his  predecessor. 

On  most  estates,  it  may  be  remarked, 
an  odd  rule  exists,  or  appears  to  exist, 
judging  from  the  tactics  of  landlords 
and  agents.  Which  rule  prohibits  re¬ 
duction  of  rent  to  all  old  tenants.  A 
landowner,  of  course,  suffers  little  when 
he  reduces  to  bankruptcy  or  insolvency 
a  tenant,  as  he,  the  real  and  direct^ 
cause  of  the  failure,  receives  rent  in 
fall  at  the  expense  of  the  other  cred¬ 
itors,  in  addition  to  becoming  possessed 
of  all  improvements.  Therefore  a  ten¬ 
ant  farmer  paying  excessive  rent  is,  as 
it  were,  “  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  blue  sea.”  He  has  ruinous  rent 
to  pay  if  he  retain  the  holding,  and 
abandonment  of  his  property  if  he  va¬ 
cate  it.  In  choosing  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  he  decides 
to  continue  the  tenancy,  and  thereby 
pay  rent  that  he  knows  to  be  in  excess 
of  value.  Into  this  disastrous  trap,  in 
addition  to  being  driven  as  above  stated, 
he  is  frequently  allured  and  decoyed 
by  some  enchanting  bubble  or  dazzling 
spectre,  such  as  protection,  bimetal¬ 
lism,  or  one  equally  or  more  absurd, 
which  is  dangled  before  his  eyes  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  landlord  or  agent,  the 
hopeful  mind  of  the  farmer— hope 
being  a  characteristic  of  the  fraternity 
— being  assured  that  the  enactment  of 
one  or  more  of  these  grand  ideas  must 


soon  take  place,  and  the  result  enable 
him  to  pay  his  rent  and  prosper. 
While  he  is  being  hoodwinked  in  this 
way  his  ruin  is  being  effected,  which 
fact  he  does  not  realize  until  too  late. 
The  exposure  of  these  facts  may  show 
those  who  were  unable  to  see  before 
the  reason  why  farmers  pay  exorbitant 
rents  and  the  difficulty  they  experience 
in  obtaining  rcductious  concordant 
with  value.  Such  facts  will  in  time, 
it  may  bo  hoped,  demonstrate  to  the 
English  mind  that  a  landowner  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  of  pre-eminence  that  ho 
has  no  title  to,  carrying  with  it,  as  it 
does,  both  faculty  and  license  to  prac¬ 
tise  plunder  and  to  procure  by  actual 
menace  extortionate  rent. 

A  landed  proprietor  is,  in  reality, 
but  a  retailer  of  raw  material,  which 
land  is,  out  of  which  his  customer,  the 
tenant  farmer,  manufactures  a  com¬ 
modity — i.e  ,  farm  produce.  The  sta¬ 
tion  of  a  landowner  appears  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  misunderstood  ;  the  fact  that 
he  has  money  invested  in  land  appears 
to  some  persons  sufficient  reason  for 
them  to  pay  him  extreme  homage,  and 
regard  him  as  some  kind  of  superior 
being  to  themselves.  Unfortunately 
the  miserable  pristine  dread  of  land- 
owners  by  their  tenants,  thought  by 
some  people  to  be  defunct,  still  has 
life,  and  this  hateful  fear  or  feeling, 
erroneously  called  respect,  emanates 
from  no  other  source  than  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  tenant  that  he  is  in  his 
landlord’s  hands,  and  that  the  land¬ 
lord  has  it  in  his  power  to  wrong  and 
injure  him  if  he  be  so  disposed.  Is  it 
impossible,  it  may  be  asked,  to  rescue 
these  unfortunate  farmers  from  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  ?  Is  it  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  appeal  to  our  legislators  to 
place  the  tenant  farmer  in  a  position 
of  security  and  safety — that  is,  in  a 
relationship  to  his  landlord  similar  to 
that  existing  between  trader  and  trader, 
the  one  possessing  no  facility  or  ad¬ 
vantage  to  act  dishonestly  toward  the 
other  ;  in  other  words,  to  bring  about 
the  iudependcnce  of  a  farmer  to  the 
extent  of  making  him  able  without 
fear  or  risk  of  his  landlord  doing  him 
injury,  to  thwart  any  action,  unjust  or 
arbitrary,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord, 
us  he  is  at  present  able  to  do  if  such 
action  be  at  the  hands  of  any  trades- 
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man  with  whom  he  may  do  business? 
Placing  a  tenant  farmer  in  this  position 
would  be,  although  conferring  upon 
him  an  immense  boon,  but  an  act  of 
simple  justice. 

In  an  agricultural  district  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  often  asked,  if  a  certain  land¬ 
lord  be  good  or  bad,  What  does  such  in¬ 
quiry  really  mean  ?  Simply  this — is  he 
an  honest  man,  or  does  he  avail  himself 
of  England’s  agricultural  laws?  We 
hear  no  such  questions  regarding  other 
traders  ;  plunder  they  are  not  encour¬ 
aged  or  even  allowed  by  law  to  prac¬ 
tise,  this  privilege  being  reserved  for 
those  who  possess  the  broad  acres. 
The  law,  while  not  permitting  ordinary 
traders  to  chastise  their  customers  even 
with  whips,  actually  incites  landowners 
to  chastise  their  tenants  with  scorpions. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  every  landowner 
who  makes  use  of  these  instruments  of 
torture  which  are  placed  in  his  hands  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  landowners  who  altogether  dis¬ 
card  their  use,  and  treat  their  tenants 
with  honor  and  honesty,  and  decline 
to  adopt  the  popular  idea  that  what  is 
legal  is  moral.  Such  landowners  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  or  object  to  in  an 
alteration  of  the  law,  which  would 
compel  others  to  act  as  themselves. 
Such  alteration  would  only  affect  the 
dishonest  and  unprincipled,  those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  present  law,  as 
burglars  do  of  the  dark,  to  prosecute 
their  nefarious  practices. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  man  from  man,  and  it  is  a  delu¬ 
sion  to  imagine  that  any  particular 
class  of  the  community  possesses  a 
larger  proportion  of  morality  than  an¬ 
other.  Man,  whether  he  belong  to  the 
upper  or  middle  class,  has  a  leaning 
toward  evil  impulse,  and  laws  to  re¬ 
strain  him  from  setting  it  in  motion 
are  absolutely  indispensable.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  absurd  to  think  that  the  simple 
lact  of  possessing  land  creates  in  the 
possessor  undiluted  integrity  ;  there¬ 
fore,  why  a  landowner  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  act  with  honor  and  honesty, 
without  any  means  of  keeping  him 
within  their  bounds,  and  should  have 
it  in  his  power  to  determine  whether 
he  confiscate  his  tenant’s  property  or 
not,  are  matters  for  intense  wonder 
and  amazement.  Our  very  curious 
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agricultural  laws  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  until  very  recent  times 
law-making  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  landowners,  and  that  they 
made  laws  for  their  own  benefit  and 
advantage.  Very  glaring  specimens  of 
this  selfish  law-making  are  conspicuous 
in  the  arrangement  for  payment  of  full 
rent  in  bankruptcy  cases,  and  also  tho 
cruel  law  of  distraint.  Of  course  it  is 
quite  possible,  if  tenant  farmers  had 
made  the  laws,  that  they  would  have 
made  them  less  to  their  disadvantage, 
but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  so  dishon¬ 
estly  toward  landowners  as  they  are 
now  toward  tenants.  Another  way 
the  odious  laws  injure  farming  is  this 
— with  the  knowledge  that  all  improve¬ 
ments  become  the  landlord’s  property 
on  the  termination  of  a  tenancy,  a  ten¬ 
ant  will  not  embark  in  carrying  out 
improvements  and  alterations  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  him  and  the 
farm  he  occupies.  In  the  near  future 
English  agriculture  should  develop 
largely  into  what  is  popularly  called 
market-gardening ;  but  what  tenant 
farmer  in  possession  of  his  senses  would 
go  to  the  enormous  expense  of  planting 
cherries,  gooseberries,  strawberries, 
currants,  or  asparagus,  all  most  lucra¬ 
tive  crops  to  grow,  with  the  knowledge 
that  his  landlord  might  turn  him  out 
of  the  holding  at  six  months’  notice 
and  confiscate  the  whole  of  the  planta¬ 
tions  ?  Our  laws  thus  cripple  and  hold 
back  the  expansion  of  profitable  agri¬ 
culture  at  home,  to  our  great  detri¬ 
ment,  and  make  room  on  our  markets 
for  foreign  produce.  It  may  further 
be  pointed  out  that  the  growth  of  such 
crops  as  the  above-mentioned  would 
find  far  more  employment  for  both 
men  and  women  than  the  growth  of 
cereals,  therefore  the  confiscatory  sys¬ 
tem  materially  injures  the  working 
classes. 

The  unsatisfactory  management  of 
landed  properties  is  very  difficult  to 
explain  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner 
to  those  unacquainted  with  farming  ; 
but  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  unsatisfactory 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt.  An  estate 
agent  is  usually  appointed,  not  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  business  that  he 
has  to  transact,  but  from  various  other 
reasons,  such  as  relationship  to  or  con¬ 
nection  with  the  landowner,  or  some 
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service  rendered  to  him  or  his  political 
party.  Agents  are  consequently,  as  a 
rule,  men  with  a  very  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  vocation.  Younger  sons 
of  the  nobility,  half-pay  officers  of  the 
army,  briefless  barristers,  solicitors, 
and  ex-tradesmen,  without  having  un¬ 
dergone  any  previous  agricultural  train¬ 
ing,  frequently  occupy  the  position. 
The  result  is  highly  prejudical  in  many 
ways  to  the  interests  of  tenants.  Rents 
are  unfairly  and  unequally  fixed  by 
such  agents,  first-class  farms  being  let 
at  an  equal  rent  to  that  paid  for  the 
poor  ones,  and  in  some  cases  the  best 
are  let  at  the  lowest  rent ;  and  a  ten¬ 
ant’s  rent  is  frequently  raised  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  own  improvements  upon 
his  farm.  Agents  also  practise  all 
kinds  of  boycotting  and  partiality,  and 
dispense  favors  and  disfavors  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  and  unbusiness-like 
manner  ;  the  tenants,  owing  to  their 
position  of  insecurity,  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  agents’  whims  ; 
politics,  sectarianism,  and  all  kinds  of 
bias  playing  important  parts  in  guid¬ 
ing  agents’  decisions.  Many  tenants 
are,  consequently,  very  considerably 
injured  and  wronged.  None  but  those 
who  have  had  transactions  w’ith  land 
agents  of  the  kind  mentioned  can  im¬ 


agine  the  extent  of  damage  that  they 
do  to  the  farming  interest. 

To  bring  about  an  alteration  in  these 
matters,  to  destroy  the  components  of 
agricultural  depression,  would  necessi¬ 
tate  the  enactment  of  State  control  or 
supervision  of  agricultural  tenancy, 
with  plain  and  uncomplicated  rules 
and  regulations,  entirely  independent 
of  the  caprice  or  selfish  motive  of  land¬ 
lord  or  agent.  The  indispensability 
of  restraint  upon  the  present  system¬ 
atic  daylight  robbery  as  practised  upon 
tenant  farmers  is  beyond  question, 
that  is,  if  farming  in  England  is  to 
prosper  ;  for  it  would  be  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason  for  us  to  dream 
of  its  doing  so  with  its  limbs,  as  at 
present,  manacled  and  fettered.  In 
these  days  of  keenest  competition,  with 
the  laud  of  plenty,  by  means  of  all 
species  of  improvement  in  the  method 
of  transit,  drawing  nearer  to  us  every 
year,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
English  agriculture  in  shackles  is  en¬ 
abled  to  maintain  the  position  it  does. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  posi¬ 
tion,  though  bad,  will  become  far  worse 
unless  the  obstacles  and  impediments 
to  progression  aforementioned  be  re¬ 
moved. —  Westminster  Review. 
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By  couitesy  editors  are  understood 
to  be  “  able”  and  contributors  “  es¬ 
teemed.”  Probably  both  have  quite 
as  much  right  to  their  respective  epi¬ 
thets  as  Members  of  Parliament  have 
to  be  styled  “  honorable,”  lawyers 
“learned,”  and  officers  “gallant.” 
Neither  ability  nor  esteem,  however, 
prevents  them  from  entertaining  upon 
occasion  a  very  poor  opinion  of  each 
other.  Their  quarrels  would,  indeed, 
furnish  a  very  interesting  chapter  in 
literary  history.  I  commend  the  idea 
to  some  gentleman  more  learned  in 
such  matters  than  myself  ;  and  mean¬ 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  touches 
a  good  many  people  rather  closely,  and 
is  perpetually  cropping  up  in  an  acute 
form,  it  is  possible  that  some  observa¬ 


tions  on  the  relations  between  editor 
and  contributor,  suggested  by  personal 
experience  in  the  latter  capacity,  may 
not  be  altogether  without  interest. 

In  my  time  I  have  contributed  to 
just  a  score  of  periodicals,  thus  dis¬ 
tributed  :  daily,  five  ;  weekly,  eight ; 
monthly,  six  ;  and  quarterly,  one. 
What  with  changes  of  editorship,  I 
reckon  I  have  had  to  do  with  a  couple 
of  dozen  editors,  not  including  two  or 
three  whose  only  concern  with  me  has 
been  to  reject  my  humble  efforts.  To 
name  the  organs  in  question  is  unnec¬ 
essary,  and  might  appear  ostentatious  ; 
but  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that 
some  of  them  are  very  well  considered. 
In  short,  I  claim  professional  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  able 
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editors,  as  they  are  to-day.  With 
some,  of  course,  my  connection  has 
been  very  slight ;  with  others — and 
those  not  the  least  important — it  has 
been  prolonged  and  considerable.  On 
the  whole  they  have  treated  me  very 
well,  and  inspired  me  with  both  liking 
and  respect.  There  is  only  one  editor 
whom  1  should  like  to  kick.  He  di¬ 
rects  the  destinies  of  a  famous  periodi¬ 
cal,  and  his  name  is  known  tar  and 
wide.  I  offered  him  an  article  on  a 
subject  of  current  interest.  He  took 
it,  and  kept  it  until  it  was  too  late  for 
me  to  place  the  thing  elsewhere  at  the 
time.  Then  he  sent  it  back,  but  mean¬ 
time  he  had  appropriated  my  idea  and 
had  got  some  one  else  supposed  to  be 
an  authority,  to  write  another  article 
on  the  same  subject.  He  may  be  an 
honorable  man,  and  this  manoeuvre 
may  have  been  within  his  rights,  but 
according  to  my  notions  it  was  a  dirty 
trick,  entirely  opposed  to  the  unwrit¬ 
ten  law  of  honorable  journalism,  which 
sciupulously  respects  property  in  ideas. 
He  was  quite  at  liberty  to  reject  my 
contribution,  and  even  to  commission 
someone  else  to  do  the  same  thing,  but 
then  he  should  have  told  me  so  at  once, 
and  not  have  kept  me  out  of  the  market 
until  it  was  too  late  to  compete  with 
him  in  the  pages  of  a  rival.  Subse¬ 
quently  I  did  publish  my  article  else¬ 
where,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  attracted  a  good  deal 
more  attention  than  his  substitute, 
which  was,  indeed,  very  poor  stuff, 
written  to  order  and  in  a  hurry  by  a 
man  who  had  really  nothing  to  say. 
The  editor,  however,  probab^ly  cared 
nothing  for  that,  as  he  is  reputed  to 
set  more  store  by  the  names  of  his  con¬ 
tributors  than  by  the  quality  of  their 
contributions,  wherein  his  wisdom  is 
doubtless  justified  by  the  folly  of  his 
readers.  That  is  my  solitary  experi¬ 
ence  of  shabby  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  an  editor,  and  what  class  of  men 
can  be  named  in  which  you  will  not 
find  one  cad  to  a  score  of  gentlemen  ? 
If  this  seems,  as  it  probably  will  to 
some  of  my  colleagues,  an  unduly  favor¬ 
able  estimate,  I  beg  them  to  observe 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  proprietors, 
who  are  often  responsible  for  misdeeds 
attributed  to  the  innocent  editors  they 


employ.  For  them  1  have  nothing  to 
say.  They  have  inspired  me  with 
neither  liking  nor  respect.  Here  and 
there  an  honorable  exception  may  be 
named,  but  generically  the  proprietor 
is  a  common  trader,  whose  profoundly 
commercial  instincts  are  the  curse  of 
honest  journalism.  His  only  use  is  to 
sign  checks,  and  he  does  that  with  an 
ill  grace. 

With  one  editor  I  have  had  occasion 
to  quarrel.  I  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
for  him  on  a  special  subject  by  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  were  to  be  illustrated, 
and  my  idea  was  to  use  some  vpry  ap¬ 
propriate  illustrations  in  my  posses¬ 
sion.  However,  he  preferred  to  pro¬ 
cure  some  others,  and  in  that  I  ac¬ 
quiesced  with  a  bad  grace,  as  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  articles.  Then 
he  kept  the  thing  hanging  on  for 
months  and  months.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  very  common  experience,  and 
though  often  vexatious  to  the  con¬ 
tributor,  quite  within  the  rights  of  an 
editor,  who  must  be  free  to  exercise  his 
discretion  as  to  the  time  of  publication. 
But  for  certain  reasons  I  was  anxious 
to  have  the  articles  out,  and  several 
times  asked  permission  to  withdraw 
them,  if  they  could  not  be  used  at  an 
early  date.  He  would  not  hear  of 
withdrawal,  and  assured  me  every  time 
that  they  would  be  used  at  once.  At 
last  my  patience  was  exhausted,  and 
having  an  offer  in  another  quarter,  I 
definitely  withdrew  them.  He  was  in 
a  great  way  about  it,  declared  that  he 
had  them  already  on  the  machines,  and 
denied  my  right  to  withdraw.  I  an¬ 
swered  that  they  were  not  paid  for,  and 
therefore  my  property,  and  that  he  had 
broken  the  contract,  first  by  doing  me 
out  of  my  illustrations,  and  then  by  re¬ 
peatedly  failing  to  keep  his  word  about 
publication.  As  for  the  illustrations 
he  had  been  at  the  expense  of  buying, 
it  was  done  against  my  wish,  and  he 
could  get  somebody  else  to  write  the 
letterpress  for  them.  However,  he  ap¬ 
peared  so  dreadfully  put  out,  that  I 
gave  way.  Poor  man,  he  was  not  a  very 
grand  editor,  and  soon  after  ceased  to 
adorn  a  position  for  which  Providence 
had  not  intended  him.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  paper,  but  the  office  always 
seemed  at  sixes  and  sevens  under  his 
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regime,  and  if  I  failed  to  make  myself 
“  esteemed/’  he  certainly  proved  him¬ 
self  anything  but  “  able.” 

So  much  for  my  personal  grievances. 
They  are  trifling  enough  iu  all  con¬ 
science,  but  then  I  make  a  point  of 
never  worrying  editors.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  friend  Lucifero,  a  very  brill¬ 
iant  journalist,  must  be  always  quar¬ 
relling  with  them.  He  is  a  perfect 
mass  of  grievances.  “  Damn  these 
editors,”  he  says,  “  damn  them  all  in 
after-life !”  and  the  emphasis  with 
which  he  utters  this  cheerful  impreca¬ 
tion  is  that  of  a  man  persuaded  of  his 
wrongs.  No  doubt  many  others  share 
the  sentiment,  and  perhaps  with  more 
reason,  for  my  friend  has  never  been 
really  ill  used,  to  my  certain  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  is  too  sensitive.  Still  edi¬ 
tors  are  not  always  so  careful  of  the 
feelings  of  their  contributors  as  they 
might  be.  Grievances  arise  in  two 
ways— -the  rejection  of  proffered  con¬ 
tributions  and  the  treatment  of  ac¬ 
cepted  ones. 

With  regard  to  rejection  it  is  obvious 
that  editorial  discretion  must  be  abso¬ 
lute.  Probably  the  most  sensitive  con¬ 
tributor  will  admit  so  much  :  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  manner  of  rejec¬ 
tion.  The  principle,  on  which  some 
editors  act,  that  silence  means  refusal, 
may  be  quite  legitimate,  but  it  is  not 
polite,  and  is  not  followed  in  the  best 
oflflces,  according  to  my  experience. 
In  them  great  pains  are  taken  to  do 
the  dispiriting  gently.  With  daily  and 
even  weekly  news[uipers  the  W.P.  B. 
must  necessarily  play  a  great  part,  and 
absorb  a  vast  quantity  of  unsolicited 
manuscript :  the  senders  can  hardly 
expect  to  have  it  back  with  a  polite  ex¬ 
planation,  unless  they  are  well  known 
and  really ‘‘ esteemed.”  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  monthlies  should 
not  return  such  matter  as  the  editor 
”  regrets  he  is  unable  to  use,”  and 
none  why  even  daily  papers  should  not 
answer  serious  offers.  Some  do  and 
some  do  not,  but  it  is  not  importance 
or  press  of  business  which  determines 
the  difference  so  much  as  the  system 
of  management  adopted.  The  great¬ 
est  journal  of  all,  whose  correspondence 
muht  be  far  larger  than  that  of  any 
other,  is  the  most  prompt  and  punc¬ 
tilious  in  this  respect.  With  papers  as 


with  individuals  the  higher  their  posi 
tion  the  more  scrupulous  their  courtesy. 
Disregard  of  other  people’s  feelings  is 
the  prerogative  of  inferiority.  Not  to 
answer  a  civil  letter  on  business  is  at 
once  ill-bred  and  unbusinesslike,  wheth¬ 
er  the  recipient  occupies  an  editorial 
chair  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
tributors  should  not  fancy  that  it  means 
anything  more.  Some  people  believe 
that  the  whole  world  is  in  a  conspiracy 
against  them,  and  regard  every  edi¬ 
torial  rebuff  as  an  intentional  injury 
which  would  not  be  offered  to  a  more 
favored  individual.  Others  take  a  less 
hypochondriacal  view,  but  still  imagine 
that  literary  kissing  goes  by  favor,  and 
that  without  recommendations  or  in¬ 
troductions  they  will  have  no  chance. 
My  experience  is  altogether  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  I  have  only  been  personally 
recommended  to  one  editor,  and  he 
was  the  one  I  quarrelled  with.  The 
market  appears  to  me  wonderfully  open. 
More  attention  is  naturally  paid  to  a 
known  contributor  than  to  a  new¬ 
comer,  and  the  signed  reviews  depend 
more  or  less  on  what  is  in  a  name,  but 
otherwise,  I  believe,  all  editors  are  glad 
to  receive  suggestions,  whether  they 
answer  them  or  not,  and  are  prompted 
to  accept  or  refuse,  first  by  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  secondly,  by  the 
•  merit  of  its  treatment.  In  other  words, 
they  are  publishers,  but  with  a  keener 
eye  for  novelty,  and  a  sounder  judg¬ 
ment  than  ordinary  publishers.  The 
subject  is  the  first  consideration.  An 
unsuitable  subject  has  no  chance,  how¬ 
ever  well  treated,  while  a  really  good 
one  must  be  uncommonly  mangled  to 
be  unfit  for  publication.  Would-be 
contributors  might  save  themselves 
much  trouble  and  disappointment  if 
they  merely  wrote  in  the  first  instance 
to  suggest  the  subject,  instead  of  send¬ 
ing  the  manuscript,  or — still  worse — 
trying  to  see  the  editor.  A  note  will 
be  read,  and,  in  a  well-conducted  office, 
answered  ;  but  the  editor  who  is  too 
grand  or  too  busy  to  read  a  brief  letter 
and  dictate  a  couple  of  lines  in  reply, 
is  not  the  man  to  wade  through  a  man¬ 
uscript  on  an  unpromising  subject. 
Aspirants  often  tell  mo  that  they  have 
written  an  article  on  something  or 
other,  and  ask  if  I  can  help  them  to 
‘‘  get  it  in”  somewhere.  I  always  say 
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that  I  can  draw  the  attention  of  such- 
and-such  an  editor  to  it,  but  that  its 
chances  of  acceptance  depend  entirely 
upon  intrinsic  merit  and  his  judgment  : 
if  it  suits  him  he  will  use  it  without  a 
godfather,  and,  if  not,  a  dozen  would 
make  no  difference.  Such  is  my  be¬ 
lief,  but  perhaps  I  underrate  the  value 
of  personal  favor,  as  it  has  never  done 
anything  for  me.  There  are  cases 
which  suggest  that  success  at  the  Bar 
by  way  of  the  solicitor's  daughter  is  a 
principle  not  wholly  unknown  in  peri¬ 
odical  literature.  With  regard  to  an 
editor’s  judgment  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  what  he  has  to  consider  is  not  so 
much  the  absolute  merit  of  a  contribu¬ 
tion  as  its  suitability  to  his  readers. 
And  sometimes,  also,  the  caprices  of  a 
proprietor  or  other  invisible  factors 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  These 
things  explain  many  apparently  un¬ 
reasonable  rejections.  Still  downright 
errors  of  judgment  are  made  even  by 
the  ablest.  I  have  more  than  once 
been  gratified  by  admissions  of  regret 
for  such  mistakes. 

The  real  trouble  between  editor  and 
contributor,  however,  arises  at  a  later 
stage,  and  concerns  the  treatment  of 
matter  already  accepted  or  written  to 
order.  Here  the  choice  of  editorial 
sins  and  contributorial  grievances  is 
very  wide.  Publication  may  be  de¬ 
layed  or  abandoned  altogether  ;  titles 
may  be  changed,  matter  excised,  word¬ 
ing  altered,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
grievous  to  the  soul  of  the  sensitive 
contributor.  The  commonest  and  the 
worst  offences  are  the  liberties  taken 
with  the  matter.  I  believe  every  con¬ 
tributor  hates  to  be  “edited,”  and 
thinks  it  very  rarely  an  improvement. 
But  old  hands  come  to  regard  the  proc¬ 
ess  with  perfect  indifference.  It  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  what  different  views  editors 
take  of  their,  functions  in  this  respect. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  main 
classes  :  (1)  the  fussy  ;  (2)  the  care¬ 
less  ;  and  (3)  the  judicious.  The  first 
can  let  nothing  alone  ;  the  second  let 
everything  pass,  including  obvious 
slips  ;  while  the  third  correct  with  a 
watchful  eye  but  a  sparing  hand.  The 
fussy  are  better  editors  than  the  care¬ 
less,  who  can  hardly  be  called  editors 
at  all,  but  they  are  more  offensive  to 
the  contributor.  There  are  two  vari- 
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etiesof  them.  Euphues  Junior  typifies 
the  first  and  the  better  sort.  He  is  a 
martyr  to  what  he  calls  “  style,”  and 
takes  enormous  pains  to  secure  a  high 
standard  according  to  his  notions. 
Unfortunately,  his  dominant  idea  is  to 
avoid  the  common  at  all  hazards  ;  and 
for  the  attainment  of  that  end  he  has 
provided  himself  with  a  whole  pepper¬ 
box  of  peculiar  phrases,  terms,  tricks, 
and  mannerisms  of  speech,  with  which 
he  impartially  sprinkles  the  pages  of 
his  contributors.  The  effect  of  this 
treatment  is  nothing  short  of  astonish¬ 
ing.  A  word  here,  a  phrase  there,  a 
peculiar  use  of  stops  in  a  third  place — 
and  lo  !  you  cannot  recognize  your 
own  writing.  It  does  not  matter  in 
the  least  if  the  sense  is  distorted  or  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  process,  and  yon  are 
made  to  talk  nonsense.  The  matter 
may  go  by  the  board  so  long  as  the 
“  distinction”  of  manner  is  maintained. 
The  said  distinction  consists  in  dress¬ 
ing  up  a  very  average  person  in  a  fan¬ 
tastic  garb,  decked  with  antique  orna¬ 
ments,  and  set  off  by  patches,  paint, 
and  powder.  A  whole  procession  of 
such  persons,  all  similarly  bedizened 
and  denaturalized,  produces  an  effect 
of  unspeakable  monotony,  and  in  the 
end  possesses  far  less  “distinction” 
than  would  belong  to  the  same  set  of 
individuals,  homely  or  otherwise,  as 
chance  made  them.  So  the 'sheet  over 
which  Euphues  jiresides — or  rather 
presided,  for  I  believe  he  has  left  it — 
seemed  to  be  all  written  by  one  hand, 
whose  mark  was  affectation.  The 
chief  merits  possessed  by  this  kind  of 
fussy  editor  are  an  eye  for  forcible  ex¬ 
pression,  boldness,  and  a  contempt  for 
conventionality.  The  other  kind  is 
exactly  the  opposite.  He  can  let  noth¬ 
ing  alone  either,  but  his  alterations  are 
conceived  in  a  niggling  mood,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  water  down  any  spirit  shown 
by  the  contributor  to  a  certain  standard 
of  general  feebleness.  Little  Gudgeon 
is  an  editor  of  this  kidney.  He  seems 
afraid  to  trust  one’s  accuracy,  and  is 
always  hedging.  He  has  his  fads  in 
style,  too,  but  they  are  all  of  a  potter¬ 
ing  character,  and  concerned  with 
grammatical  precision  or  something  of 
that  kind.  Of  course  one  cannot  al¬ 
ways  know  for  certain  whose  hand 
wields  the  blue  pencil  in  any  ofllce,  and 
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the  chief  editor  may  get  the  blame  for 
deeds  committed  by  a  subordinate.  I 
once  did  one  of  the  best  of  living  edi¬ 
tors  much  injustice  in  that  way.  My 
things  were  constantly  messed  about  in 
a  very  ill-judged  and  irritating  man¬ 
ner,  and  though  I  kept  silence  my 
heart  was  rather  hot  within  me  against 
the  chief  of  the  office.  Suddenly  a 
subordinate  departed,  and  from  that 
moment  the  editing  ceased  to  be  fussy, 
and  became  judicious.  To  make  the 
case  complete,  the  same  gentleman 
went  to  another  office  to  which  I  also 
contributed,  and  there  the  editing  be¬ 
gan  to  be  fussy  too.  When  he  was 
away,  I  was  left  to  say  my  say  in  my 
own  poor  manner.  He  was  a  capital 
fellow,  but  a  slave  to  conventionality, 
and  no  great  judge  of  English.  1  set 
a  little  trap  for  him  once,  and  he  fell 
innocently  into  it,  to  my  g.eat  amuse¬ 
ment.  I  introduced  into  my  copy  a 
sentence  from  Burke  very  much  to  the 
point,  but  somewhat  unconventionally 
worded.  As  I  expected,  it  was  not 
quite  up  to  his  standard,  and  he  put  it 
right.  After  that  I  felt  that  I  was 
edited  in  good  company,  and  bore  the 
process  with  equanimity. 

The  editor  who  does  not  edit  at  all, 
probably  gives  more  satisfaction  to  the 
contributor  than  to  any  one  else.  I 
never  can  make  out  whether  he  does  it 
from  laziness,  incapacity,  or  principle  ; 
but  in  any  case  I  do  not  commend  him. 
One  has  to  be  so  very  careful  with  one’s 
proofs.  And  speaking  of  proofs  that 
is  another  point  in  which  editorial  pro¬ 
cedure  varies  curiously.  Some  editois 
— and  first-rate  ones — never  send  a 
proof ;  others  send  one  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  and  when  they  do  they 
seem  quite  indifferent  about  its  return. 
A  third  class  invariably  send  one  and 
are  so  particular  about  it  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  waits,  however  urgent,  until  they 
receive  the  revise.  My  friend  Eugenio, 
the  late  accomplished  editor  of  The 
Monitor,  followed  that  practice.  I 
once  wrote  an  article  for  him,  of  which 
the  proof,  owing  to  ray  absence  from 
home,  did  not  reach  me  in  time  to  be 
returned  before  the  next  issue.  So, 
knowing  the  subject  to  be  rather  ur¬ 
gent,  I  telegraphed  that  no  corrections 
were  necessary.  However,  it  did  not 
appear,  nor  in  two  or  three  succeeding 
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numbers.  At  last  I  wrote  to  ask  what 
was  the  matter  and  explained  about 
the  proof,  to  which  he  replied,  “  My 
dear - ,  what  on  earth  do  you  sup¬ 

pose  proofs  are  for  ?”  My  answer  was, 
“  That  is  just  what  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  out.”  They  seem  chiefly 
designed  to  worry  old  contributors, 
and  to  excite  false  hopes  in  young  ones, 
for  if  there  is  one  thing  certain  about 
a  proof  it  is  that  it  proves  nothing. 
Eugenio  himself  used  to  send  out  no 
end  of  proofs,  which  never  went  any 
further.  But  this  is  by  the  way. 

To  return  to  the  editors,  there  re¬ 
mains  the  judicious  class.  I  take  off 
my  hat  to  them  in  admiration  of  their 
judgment  and  insight.  These  are  the 
really  able  editors.  They  deserve  the 
epithet,  for  no  abler  men  are  to  be 
found  in  any  walk  of  life.  In  their 
treatment  of  contributors  they  know 
what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone. 
The  secret  is  that  of  all  successful  em¬ 
ployers — when  you  give  a  man  a  thing 
to  do,  let  him  do  it.  Choose  him  care¬ 
fully  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  let 
him  alone  as  much  as  possible,  without 
relaxing  vigilance  or  abandoning  due 
control.  The  less  he  is  meddled  with 
the  better  he  will  work.  I  could  name 
several  instances  of  this  kind  of  edit¬ 
ing.  The  Times  is  a  splendid  exam- 
■ple.  It  will  publish  column  after  col¬ 
umn  without  the  slightest  touch  of  in¬ 
terference,  and  any  one  might  think 
there  was  no  editing  at  all,  when  some 
slight  alteration  — the  suppression  of  an 
indiscreet  word,  the  introduction  of  a 
fresh  paragraph  at  a  telling  point,  or  a 
rearrangement  of  stops — betrays  the 
watchful  eye  and  the  judiciously  con¬ 
trolling  hand.  Every  change  is  for 
the  better,  as  the  writer  must  himself 
admit,  unless  he  is  hopelessly  in  love 
with  his  own  offipring.  Under  this 
system  a  contributor  is  stimulated  by 
being  allowed  a  free  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  derives  additional  confi¬ 
dence  from  the  certainty  that  a  chance 
slip  will  be  corrected.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  public  gets  individuality,  in¬ 
terest,  and  variety.  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood  was  a  distinguished  editor 
of  the  same  school,  and  his  successor 
in  The  St.  James's  Gazette,  Mr.  Sidney 
Low,  is  nut  a  whit  inferior.  1  am 
often  amused  at  the  contrast  between 
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the  large-minded  tolerance  exercised 
by  such  masters  of  their  craft  and  the 
futile  fussiness  of  comparatively  insig¬ 
nificant  editors,  who  laboriously  prune 
and  pare  matter  good  enough  for  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  highest  calibre  to  suit  their 
own  ridiculous  literary  standard. 
These  gentlemen  always  take  them¬ 
selves  with  portentous  seriousness. 
The  traditional  renown  of  certain  emi¬ 
nent  hands  for  skill  in  “  polishing” 
other  people’s  copy  has  led  them  astray. 
The  work  of  a  capable  contributor  who 
has  something  to  say  is  best  left  un¬ 
polished  by  another  hand.  He  may 
not  be  a  master  of  language,  but  he 
will  tell  his  own  story  or  lay  out  his 
own  argument  more  convincingly  than 
any  one  else  can  do  it  for  him.  Matter 
and  manner  have  not  a  merely  acciden¬ 
tal  connection  ;  they  emanate  from  the 
same  brain,  and  cannot  be  separated 
without  losing  vitality.  Time  was 
when  editorial  assurance  serenely  un¬ 
dertook  to  polish  Shakespeare. .  The 
process  is  equally  mistaken  in  principle 
when  applied  to  any  genuine  utterance, 
however  humble.  With  mechanical 
work  and  special  pleading  done  to  or¬ 
der  it  may  be  legitimate  enough. 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  editor, 
a  sort  of  literary  shopwalker,  engaged 
in  measuring  out  material  by  the  yard. 
His  only  consideration  is  the  amount 
of  space  occupied.  He  cuts  off  as 
many  inches  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  matter  fit,  and  spaces  the 
paragraphs  symmetrically,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  sense.  But  per¬ 
haps  he  is  only  the  foreman-printer, 
or  the  office  boy  in  temporary  charge. 
Anyhow,  he  is  an  absurd  person. 

Of  course  the  editorial  prerogative 
in  correcting  contributions,  depends 
very  much  on  whether  they  are  signed 
or  not.  Responsibility  gives  the  right 
to  control,  and  in  anonymous  work  it 
rests  with  the  editor,  though  it  is  often 
shifted  to  a  certain  extent  on  to  the 
contributor  by  calling  him  a  “  corre¬ 
spondent,”  which  constitutes  a  partial 
disclaimer,  whether  his  correspondence 
is  “special,”  “occasional,”  “our 
own,”  or  any  other  variety.  With 
signed  contributions,  however,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  monthly  re¬ 
views  and  magazines,  the  chief  respon¬ 
sibility  certainly  rests  upon  the  writer 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  there¬ 
fore  editorial  interference  ought  to  be 
of  the  most  guarded  character.  Sir 
Herbert  Stephen’s  recent  grievance 
against  Mr.  Knowles  for  altenng  the 
title  of  an  article  without  consulting 
him  will  have  the  sympathy  of  all  con¬ 
tributors  and,  I  fancy,  of  most  editors. 
It  was  a  high-handed  proceeding  quite 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  trade.  An 
editor  has  a  perfect  right  to  suggest 
his  own  title,  and  possibly  to  insist 
upon  it,  but  not  without  notice,  and  if 
he  uses  it  in  face  of  the  writer’s  objec¬ 
tion,  be  should  add  a  note  to  that  effect. 
The  title  is  an  integral,  and  often  a 
very  important  part  of  an  article  ;  and 
the  writer  who  puts  his  name  to  it  has 
to  bear  all  that  it  entails,  unless  his 
responsibility  is  explicitly  disclaimed. 
In  the  great  days  of  the  quarterlies  dis¬ 
tinguished  reviewers  stoutly  resented 
interference  although  their  work  ap¬ 
peared  anonymously  in  an  organ  pos¬ 
sessing  a  sustained  and  definite  charac¬ 
ter.  The  case  is  very  much  stronger 
with  regard  to  the  modern  review, 
which  is  a  sort  of  hear  all-sides  reposi¬ 
tory  of  comment  on  current  topics,  and 
often  lays  itself  out  to  represent  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  views  on  the  same 
question  side  by  side  or  in  successive 
numbers.  The  editor  clearly  does  not 
hold  himself  responsible  for  what  ap¬ 
pears  beyond  a  general  supervision,  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  subjects, 
and  therefore  he  has  no  more  right  to 
take  liberties  without  consulting  the 
author,  than  any  other  publisher  has. 
Common  courtesy  should  alone  prevent 
him  from  doing  so  ;  but  some  people 
appear  to  regard  office  as  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  from  the  restraint  of  good  man¬ 
ners,  which  is  doubtless  very  irksome 
to  them. 

Delay  in  publication  is  a  standing 
grievance  with  contributors  but  an  in¬ 
evitable  one.  Old  hands  take  it  very 
calmly.  I  have  had  an  article  for  a 
daily  paper  in  proof  for  fifteen  months. 
Yet  I  am  certain  that  the  delay  was 
entirely  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  and 
quite  contrary  to  the  editor’s  wishes. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  delay  sometimes 
means  suppression,  and  then  payment 
may  go  too,  which  is  a  real  hardship. 
This  touches  a  very  important  point. 
The  only  honorable  rule  is  that  all  con- 
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tributions  written  to  order  or  by  ar¬ 
rangement  should  be  paid  for.  whether 
used  or  not,  and  that  those  which  are 
not  written  to  order,  but  are  definitely 
accepted,  should  be  either  paid  for  or 
returned  in  time  to  be  used  elsewhere. 
The  ideal  procedure  from  the  contribu¬ 
tor’s  point  of  view  is  payment  on  ac¬ 
ceptance,  but  few  offices,  alas  !  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  magnanimous  for  that.  Pay¬ 
ment  after  use  is  the  general  rule,  and 
1  do  not  quarrel  with  it.  Personally 
I  have  suffered  very  little  on  this  score. 
The  only  positive  hardship  I  can  recall 
was  caused  by  inadvertence  on  the  part 
of  a  most  honorable  editor.  I  wrote, 
by  arrangement,  a  couple  of  articles 
for  him,  representing  a  good  deal  of 
labor.  My  mind  misgave  me  as  to 
whether  the  point  of  view  would  suit 
him,  and,  on  handing  the  first  one  over 
I  said  so,  and  offered  to  withdraw 

them.  lie  would  not  hear  of  it,  so  I 
went  on  with  the  second.  However, 
time  went  by  and  twice  again  I  offered 
to  withdraw,  but  still  he  stuck  to  them. 
In  the  end  they  never  saw  the  light, 
and  probably  perished  in  the  W.P.B. 
The  explanation,  no  doubt,  was  that 
he  did  rather  shy  at  them,  the  paper 
being  committed  to  the  opposite  view, 
and  postponed  using  them  until  he  for¬ 
got  the  circumstances  altogether.  I 
did  not  say  anything  or  ho  would  have’ 
compensated  me,  1  am  certain  ;  but 

then,  as  I  said  above,  I  make  a  point 
of  not  worrying  my  editors.  The  loss, 
such  as  it  was,  on  that  occasion  was 
made  up  on  another  by  the  singular 
experience  of  being  paid  twice  over, 
which  also  happened  through  delayed 
publication.  A  long  review  of  an  im¬ 
portant  book  which  I  wrote  for  a  paper 
of  high  standing  was  held  over  for 
some  time,  when  a  sudden  change  took 
place  in  the  office,  and  I  was  paid  for 
the  work  standing  in  my  name  includ¬ 
ing  the  unpublished  review.  Some 
months  afterward  it  was  used  under 
the  new  regime  and  I  was  paid  again. 
I  accepted  the  money  without  demur 
as  the  matter  was  Well  worth  it.  A 
few  other  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
payment  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  here, 
although  they  concern  the  managerial 
more  than  the  editorial  department. 
There  are  two  points  of  interest  to  con¬ 
tributors— the  rate  of  remuneration, 


and  the  punctuality  with  which  the 
account  is  discharged.  All  periodicals 
have,  I  believe,  a  regular  tariff  for  or¬ 
dinary  work,  but  few  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  it.  Special  scales  of  varying 
elasticity  are  common.  The  great 
llodger  of  the  Paiilo-post  Future  Re¬ 
view,  who  generally  has  a  few  ladies  of 
title  and  ex-Ministers  on  tap  as  mere 
ordinaire,  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
with  unctuous  emphasis,  to  an  eminent 
statesman,  that  there  were  some  con¬ 
tributors  to  whom  he  would  be  glad  to 
pay  anything  ;  and  was  not  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  lately  offered  thousands  for  an 
article  on  the  Venezuelan  Question? 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  generalize 
about  these  fancy  terms  which  are  set¬ 
tled  by  special  arrangement.  Ordinary 
original  contributions  are  paid  by  meas¬ 
ure — so  much  the  column,  page,  or 
inch  at  a  fixed  rate  :  but  this  admits 
of  a  good  deal  of  elasticity,  at  any  rate 
in  the  case  of  newspapers,  and  the 
writer’s  rough  reckoning  of  what  he 
ought  to  receive  is  often  falsified. 
Sometimes  one  gets  more  and  some¬ 
times  less  than  one  expects.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  out  what  prin¬ 
ciple  determines  the  result  The  vari¬ 
ations  indulged  in  by  every  newspaper 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  quite 
incomprehensible.  Sometimes  a  col¬ 
umn  and  a  third  or  more  is  reckoned 
as  no  more  worth  than  a  column  :  at 
others  the  full  value  of  every  line  is 
given.  This  adds  a  sporting  element 
of  uncertainty  to  the  periodical  check. 
The  magazines  and  reviews,  which  pay 
by  the  page,  are  much  more  regular, 
and  their  remuneration  can  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  great  nicety  by  the  number 
of  words.  As  to  the  tariffs.  The  Times 
comes  easily  first,  then  the  quarterlies, 
then  the  other  leading  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  the  best  monthlies,  all 
pretty  much  about  the  same.  But  of 
the  newspapers,  some  are  more  re- 
munerat  ve  than  others  with  the  same 
tariff,  simply  because  they  have  more 
space  at  their  disposal.  When  you 
have  a  subject  in  hand  and  plenty  to 
say  it  is  positively  easier  to  write  2,000 
words,  for  instance,  than  to  condense 
your  remarks  into  1,000  or  1,500,  and 
therefore  the  short-winded  papers  are 
at  a  double  disadvantage.  Work  done 
for  them  may  give  more  trouble  and 
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bring  in  less  return.  The  Times  has  a 
pre-eminent  advantage  over  all  other 

f tapers  in  this  respect,  as  the  quarter- 
ies  have,  though  in  a  less  degree,  over 
other  reviews.  The  best  market  in¬ 
evitably  attracts  the  best  work  ;  a  man 
takes  his  goods  where  they  will  fetch 
the  highest  price.  But  punctuality  in 
payment  is  also  a  consideration  of  great 
importance.  Contributors  are  rarely 
millionaires,  and  many  a  one  prefers 
two  guineas  in  the  hand  to  two  pound 
ten  in  the  ledger.  Managers  do  not 
seem  to  grasp  this  fact.  Most  of  them 
settle  accounts  periodically — generally 
every  month,  less  often  at  shorter  or 
longer  intervals  ;  but,  according  to  my 
experience,  very  few  are  quite  faithful 
to  the  supposed  date.  Some  are  hope¬ 
lessly  irregular,  and  even  require  to  be 
dunned  before  they  will  pay.  This  is 
infamy.  I  have  had  to  dun  a  paper 
whose  proprietor  is  a  millionaire  to  the 
w**"  power.  Perhaps  it  was  not  his 
fault,  but  the  hideous  fact  remains. 
Periodicals  which  do  not  pay  at  all  are 
beyond  the  pale  of  discussion.  My  ex¬ 
perience  of  “  bilking”  is  confined  to  a 
solitary  instance  :  the  culprit  was  a 
professional  journal  as  well  known  as 
Punch  all  over  the  world. 

Editors  are  not  always  so  careful  as 
they  might  be  to  preserve  the  secret  of 
a  contributor’s  identity  in  anonymous 
journalism.  It  ought  to  be — and  with 
papers  that  know  their  business  it  is — 
an  inviolable  rule  that  no  name  shall 
be  given  up  to  any  one  whatever  with¬ 
out  the  owner’s  permission.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  breaking  it  may  be  very  annoy¬ 
ing.  A  friend  once  worried  me  to 
write  an  article  on  a  controversial  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  very  well-known  paper  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  which  I 
will  call  The  Spread  Eagle.  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  disinclined  to  do  it,  having  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  journal  in  question 
as  it  was  then  conducted  ;  and  when 
the  editor  sent  me  some  ridiculous 
hints  designed  to  teach  me  how  to 
write  up  to  the  standard— ye  gods  !  — 
of  The  Spread  Eagle,  I  flatly  refused. 
However,  my  friend’s  importunity  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  thing  was  done.  The 
day  after  it  appeared,  the  champion  of 
the  opposite  view,  who  happened  to 


know  the  editor,  rushed  in  and  took 
him  to  task,  whereupon  he  promptly 
gave  me  away.  The  result  was  a  fero¬ 
cious  attack  in  another  journal  a  few 
days  later,  and  much  subsequent  un¬ 
pleasantness.  It  was  an  unpurdonable 
breach  of  professional  etiquette,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  a  personal  enemy  of  a 
man  with  whom  I  nad  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  quarrel,  and  had  in  no  wise 
attacked. 

But,  after  all,  such  trifling  annoy¬ 
ances  as  have  come  my  way  are  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  the  uniform  kind¬ 
ness  and  honorable  treatment  I  have 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  editors. 
There  is  only  one  general  criticism  that 
I  wish  to  make.  They  hardly  seem  to 
realize  the  value  of  praise,  or  at  least, 
very  few  of  them  do.  I  have  read 
somewhere  that  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes 
used  to  conclude  every  despatch  to  The 
Daily  Eews  with  these  words  :  “  and 
if  you  don’t  like  this,  you  may  go  to 
the  devil.”  That  exactly  expresses  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  conscientious 
but  spirited  contributor.  He  is  most 
anxious  to  give  satisfaction  and  does 
his  very  utmost,  but  like  all  good  work¬ 
men  possessed  of  an  ideal  he  mistrusts 
his  own  success.  At  the  same  time  the 
consciousness  of  his  effort  makes  him 
ready  to  lesent  the  criticism  which  his 
diffidence  teaches  him  to  expect.  A 
word  of  appreciation,  however  brief 
and  businesslike,  puts  new  life  into 
him  :  the  lack  of  it  sends  him  abont 
his  work  determined  but  without  alac¬ 
rity.  At  the  end  of  a  long  job  he  may 
find  that  his  work  has  been  appreciated 
all  the  time,  but  that  does  not  help 
him  to  do  it ;  he  wants  an  occasional 
assurance  by  the  way.  I  have  often 
thonght  myself  a  fool  for  taking  exces¬ 
sive  pains  to  ensure  accuracy,  spending 
a  whole  day,  for  instance,  in.  verifying 
a  single  statement,  which  occupies  no 
mere  than  one  insignificant  sentence, 
and  probably  passes  quite  unnoticed. 
One  never  knows  ;  and  though  appre¬ 
ciation  has  not  been  lacking,  as  I  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge,  the  confidence 
which  should  reward  accurate  work  is 
a  plant  that  comes  very  slowly  to  fru¬ 
ition. — National  Revieio. 
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I. 

The  Selamlik. 

We  must  all  of  us  during  the  past 
year,  when  every  newspaper  paragraph 
from  Constantinople  was  eagerly 
scanned,  have  observed  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  the  Sultan  received  the  Am¬ 
bassadors  “  after  the  Selamlik,”  or 
“  H.I.  M.  the  Sultan  attended  the  Se¬ 
lamlik  as  usual.”  Those  who  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  witness¬ 
ing  a  Selamlik  may  be  interested  in  an 
account  of  this  gorgeous  weekly  page¬ 
ant. 

We  had  not  beeji  more  than  a  few 
days  at  Constantinople,  when  our  Am¬ 
bassador  told  us  that  he  had  received  a 
message  from  the  Sultan  that  he  was 
‘‘  bieii  fache”  at  not  having  been  in¬ 
formed  of  my  husband’s  arrival,  and 
that  after  so  gracious  a  notice  we  must 
not  fail  to  attend  the  next  Selamlik — 
that  IS,  the  ceremony  of  the  Sultan 
going  in  state  to  the  Mosque  on  Fridays, 
attendance  at  which  is  looked  on  by 
H.I.M.  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

Friday  came,  and  about  eleven  o’clock 
our  son.  Secretary  at  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy,  called  for  us  in  a  carriage  with 
an  Embassy  Kavass  on  the  box.  A 
Kavass  is  a  native  servant  appointed 
by  the  Sultan  to  the  various  Embassies 
and  Legations.  They  are  paid  and 
clothed  by  their  employers,  and  are 
answerable  to  the  Sultan  for  the  safety 
of  those  on  whom  they  attend.  In  old 
days  if  any  accident  happened  to  a 
member  of  a  Legation  or  Embassy,  the 
wretched  Kavass,  whether  in  fault  or 
not,  forfeited  his  life.  Those  who 
have  read  Paul  Patoff  will  remember 
the  terror  of  the  Kavass  on  Alexander 
Patdff’s  mysterious  disappearance  from 
St.  Sophia.  There  are  six  Kavasses  at 
the  British  Embassy.  Their  undress 
uniform  is  dark  blue  cloth,  thickly 
braided  in  black,  with  a  broad  gold 
belt  and  gold  straps  over  the  shoulder. 
They  all  carry  a  sword,  and  have  a  re¬ 
volver  in  a  gold  pouch  slung  from  the 
waist-belt.  The  dress  uniform  is  a  fine 


shade  of  crimson,  also  thickly  braided, 
and  only  worn  on  State  occasions  when 
in  attendance  on  the  Ambassador. 

We  were  all  in  morning  dress,  uni¬ 
form  being  worn  but  seldom  by  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  Constantinople. 
Our  way  was  along  the  new  part  of  the 
Grande  Rue,  the  only  handsome  street 
in  Pera,  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire  of 
1870,  which  destroyed  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy.  Here  are  all  the  best  shops,  the 
Club  House,  and  the  Spanish  Ministry. 
A  sharp  turn  to  the  right  led  us  to  the 
Grand  Champ  des  Marts,  still  used  for 
burials.  This  was  our  first  sight  of  a 
Turkish  cemetery  with  its  turban- 
crowned  tombstones,  standing  at  any 
and  every  angle  from  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  many  even  fallen  down,  and  giving 
one  that  general  impression  of  neglect 
conveyed  by  all  Turkish  cemeteries. 
The  redeeming  points  are  the  huge 
cypresses  planted  by  hundreds  in  every 
cemetery,  large  and  small,  and  of  a 
size  quite  unknown  in  England.  They 
form  a  striking  feature  in  every  distant 
view  of  the  city,  as  they  surround  each 
mosque,  their  dark  foliage  forming  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  glittering  white 
minarets.  On  the  hills,  as  at  Scutari 
and  the  Grand  Champ  des  Marts,  they 
stand  out  like  black  pillars  against  the 
bright  blue  sky.  The  Turkish  women 
are  fond  of  spending  whole  days,  sit¬ 
ting  on  their  carpets  in  the  cemeteries, 
not  from  any  deep  affection  for  the 
dead,  for  the  Turk  cares  little  for  the 
body  when  once  buried — the  soul,  the 
true  being  they  loved,  is  safe  in  Para¬ 
dise,  though  only  from  the  moment 
that  the  body  is  laid  in  the  ground. 
For  this  reason  the  funerals  take  place 
as  soon  as  possible  after  death,  and  if 
you  meet  a  Turkish  funeral,  the  pro¬ 
cession  is  hurrying  along  in  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  the  most  indecorous  haste, 
so  that  the  soul  may  the  more  quickly 
attain  to  its  final  bliss.  A  devout 
Turk,  passing  a  coffin,  will  give  his  aid 
to  the  bearers,  exhausted  by  the  speed 
at  which  they  go.  This  aid,  if  only 
given  for  forty  paces,  secures  the  par¬ 
don  of  a  heavy  cri  me.  The  sweet  scent 
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of  the  cypresses  is  said  to  prevent  any 
ill  effects  from  prolonged  visits  to  the 
cemeteries. 

Opposite  the  Grand  Champ  is  the 
huge  palace  of  the  German  Embassy 
with  its  unrivalled  view  across  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  A  steep  zig-zag  road  led  us 
down  to  the  fine  marble  Palace  of  Dol- 
mabaghcheh  on  the  Bosphoius,  now 
only  used  twice  a  year,  at  the  great 
Bairam  receptions.  Built  by  Sultan 
Abdul  Medjid,  it  was  a  favorite  resi¬ 
dence  of  its  builder  and  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Abdul  Aziz.  It  was  from  this 
palace  that  he  was  carried  off,  after  his 
dethronement  in  1876,  first  to  the  Sera¬ 
glio  and  then  to  the  Palace  of  Chera- 
gau,  a  little  further  up  the  Bosphorus, 
where  his  life  soon  came  to  its  untimely 
end.  From  this  point  the  road  along 
the  whole  suburb  of  Beshiktash  was 
crowded  with  troops  on  their  way  to 
the  Selamlik.  At  each  cross  street  we 
passed  whole  companies  standing  at 
ease  after  a  long  and  dusty  march,  wip¬ 
ing  their  accoutrements  and  dusty 
boots,  their  officers  in  fullest  uniform 
resting  outside  the  many  cafes  which 
line  the  street,  smoking  and  sipping 
coffee.  A  sharp  turn  to  the  left  and 
inland  led  to  the  steep  ascent  to  the 
Palace  of  Yildiz,  where  the  Sultan  al¬ 
ways  lives  and  which  he  now  only  quits 
to  visit  the  Mosque,  a  stone’s  throw 
from  the  gates  of  Yildiz,  or  when, 
twice  a  year,  he  receives  the  dignitaries 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Bairam  festivals  at  Dolmabaghcheh. 
The  latticed  windows  of  the  houses 
show  that  all  this  quarter  is  Turkish. 
In  the  poorer  houses,  where  the  women 
of  the  family  do  the  work,  the  whole 
house  is  latticed.  In  the  richer  houses, 
where  slaves  are  kept,  only  the  harem 
is  thus  guarded,  while  in  the  selamlik, 
or  men’s  part,  where  the  women  never 
enter,  the  windows  are  free.  The  ac¬ 
tive  little  Arab  horses  take  a  steep  hill 
at  a  gallop,  and  we  had  scarcely  time 
to  notice  the  various  groups  of  foot 
passengers,  all  pressrng  up  the  hill  to 
the  same  spot  :  Arabs  in  their  turbans 
and  long  shapeless  coats ;  solemn 
Turks  in  fe*z  and  frock-coat,  sometimes 
leading  a  little  boy  whose  dress  was  the 
ditto  of  their  own  ;  women  of  the  lower 
classes,  with  their  white  headgear  ;  der¬ 
vishes  in  their  tall  brown  caps,  like 
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Irish  hats  without  a  brim  ;  gayly- 
dressed  Turkish  grooms  leading  exqui¬ 
site  horses,  splendidly  caparisoned, 
whose  masters,  equally  splendid,  await¬ 
ed  them  above  near  the  palace  ;  Ule- 
mahs.  Sheikhs,  Muftis,  all  bent  on  a 
sight  of  the  Sultan,  whom  they  rever¬ 
ence  not  merely  as  their  sovereign,  but 
as  the  Caliph,  the  successor  or  vicar  of 
the  Prophet. 

At  last,  we  drew  up  opposite  the 
Mosque,  before  a  low,  white  building, 
from  the  windows  of  which  those  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  diplomatic  corps  can  see 
the  ceremony.  We  passed  across  a  ter¬ 
race  on  which  stood  those  who  had  not 
secured  tickets  of  admission,  and  where 
crowds  of  Pashas  and  aides-de-camp 
were  waiting  till  the  time  came  to  take 
their  appointed  places.  After  giving 
our  visiting  cards  at  the  door  of  the 
building,  we  entered  and  found  we 
were  in  good  time  to  secure  front  places 
in  one  of  the  windows.  The  scene  was 
already  full  of  life  and  interest.  Ex¬ 
actly  opposite  across  the  road  rose  the 
small  white  Mosque,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  gravelled  space.  To 
the  right,  just  beyond  the  road  by 
which  we  had  climbed  the  hill,  were 
massed  two  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  one 
mounted  on  gray,  the  other  on  bfown 
horses.  They  were  what  we  should 
call  lancers,  and  their  red  pennons 
shone  in  the  bright  sunlight.  In  front 
of  them  were  many  hundreds  of  Turk¬ 
ish  women,  their  heads  covered  with 
the  large  while  linen  covering  which 
marks  the  poorer  classes,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  yashmak,  or  fine  mus¬ 
lin  headdress  worn  by  ladies.  A  cor¬ 
ner  of  this  linen  is  drawn  over  the 
mouth.  The  male  spectators  in  their 
varied  garments  stood  where  they 
could.  And  now  the  first  band  was 
heard,  and  the  line  regiments  one  after 
another  marched  swiftly  up  the  hill 
and  took  up  their  positions  all  down 
the  various  roads  that  surround  the 
Mosque.  Immediately  under  our  win¬ 
dows  were  two  regiments  of  Zouaves, 
with  green  turbans  and  loose  red  trou¬ 
sers,  and  white  gaiters.  They  came 
down  the  hill  from  the  direction  of  the 
palace,  with  a  fine,  swinging  elastic 
step,  preceded  by  their  band.  Oppo¬ 
site  across  the  road  were  the  regiment 
of  marines,  with  their  large  sailor  col- 
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lars.  In  all  about  8,000  troops  are 
massed  each  week  round  the  Mosque, 
a  splendid  sight  in  itself,  for  the  Turk¬ 
ish  soldiers  are  well  diilled,  and  well 
clothed,  while  the  officers’  uniforms 
are  resplendent  with  gold  lace  and  gen¬ 
erally  covered  with  orders.  Men  and 
officers  alike  wear  the  fez.  A  brilliant 
company  of  mounted  officers  had  grad¬ 
ually  been  gathering  under  our  win¬ 
dows,  and  opposite  us  were  a  group  of 
boys  in  rich  uniforms,  d'hese  were 
the  Princes,  the  Sultan’s  sons,  and  the 
bovs  who  are  educated  with  them. 
While  the  troops  are  waiting,  the  wa¬ 
ter-carriers  pass  to  and  fro  among 
them,  and  we  saw  the  tin  cups  eager  y 
held  out  and  passed  by  the  front  rows 
to  those  in  the  back.  At  this  moment 
some  one  near  us  exclaimed  :  “  Here 
comes  His  Excellency,”  and  looking 
out,  we  saw  our  Ambassador  driving 
up  the  hill,  his  carriage  preceded  by 
two  mounted  Kavasses  in  their  state 
crimson  uniforms.  Presently  a  number 
of  small  carts  drawn  by  donkeys  or 
ponies,  and  filled  with  gravel,  came 
past,  and  the  contents  were  quickly 
spread  over  the  road  in  front  of  us, 
down  which  the  Sultan  will  pass.  This 
is  the  last  act  of  preparation,  and  now 
every  one  below  us  is  on  the  qiii  vive. 
Servants  hurry  toward  the  Mosque, 
carrying  small  black  portmanteaux  in’ 
which  are  the  epaulettes,  orders,  etc., 
of  their  masters,  who  have  marched 
or  driven  up  without  their  decorations, 
and  who  will  meet  the  Sultan  at  the 
Mosque  without  joining  the  procession. 
The  Chief  Eunuch  is  pointed  out  to 
us,  a  very  tall,  stout,  elderly  negro 
who,  preceded  by  his  servant  bearing 
the  portmanteau,  descends  leisurely 
toward  the  Mosque.  He  ranks  as  third 
Altesse  in  the  kingdom,  taking  prece¬ 
dence  even  of  the  young  Khedive  of 
Egypt.  Just  then  a  message  came  that 
we  were  to  go  to  the  Ambassador’s 
kiosk  nearer  the  palace,  which  we  did, 
and  found  we  had  a  far  better  view, 
looking  on  one  side  to  the  gates  of 
Yildiz,  and  on  the  other  to  the  hill 
which  rose  behind  the  cavalry.  We 
had  hardly  taken  our  places  when  some 
one  said  :  ”  Here  come  the  ladies  of 
the  harem,”  and  a  procession  of  about 
six  closed  carriages,  splendidly  appoint¬ 
ed,  descended  from  Yildiz,  and  passing 


in  front  of  our  windows,  turned  in  at 
the  iron  gates  of  the  court  of  the 
Mosque.  Here  they  are  drawn  up  one 
behind  the  other,  the  horses  arc  taken 
out,  and  the  ladies  see  what  they  can 
from  under  the  half-drawn  blinds. 
Each  carriage  has  its  own  hideous  black 
attendant.  The  Valideh  Sultan,  the 
Sultan’s  mother,  takes  precedence. 
The  present  Valideh  Sultan  is  really 
Abdul  Hamid’s  nurse,  his  own  mother 
died  when  he  was  boin.  As  the  car¬ 
riages  passed  us,  we  could  only  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  brilliant  pink  and  blue 
and  yellow  brocades  worn  by  the  ladies, 
exce])t  that  on  one  occasion  a  young 
daughter  of  the  Sultan,  not  yet  old 
enough  to  be  veiled,  passed  in  one  of 
the  carriages  and  looked  up  at  us,  with 
an  expression  of  great  curiosity  and  in¬ 
terest.  By  this  time  the  court  of  the 
Mosque  was  filled  by  Pashas,  aides-de- 
camp,  and  officials  of  all  sorts  in  glit¬ 
tering  uniforms,  only  leaving  room  for 
the  Sultan’s  carriage  and  those  who 
are  in  his  procession.  And  now  we 
look  up  at  the  minaret,  and  see  that 
the  muezzin  has  appeared  on  the  gal¬ 
lery,  which  runs  round  it  high  up,  for 
it  is  some  time  past  twelve,  and  he 
only  awaits  the  moment  of  the  Sultan 
leaving  his  palace  to  begin  his  shrill 
call  to  prayer.  All  this  time  various 
bands  have  been  playing  one  after  an¬ 
other,  entirely  European  music  ;  but 
now  they  pause,  and  we  hear  faintly 
borne  on  the  breeze,  for  he  has  turned 
toward  the  south,  and  has  the  minaret 
between  us  and  him,  the  muezzin’s 
first  call  :  ‘‘  God  is  great.  I  bear  wit¬ 
ness  there  is  no  god  but  God.  I  bear 
witness  that  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle 
of  God.  Come  hither  to  prayers. 
Come  hither  to  salvation.  God  is  great. 
There  is  no  god  but  God.”  As  the 
muezzin  moves  round  the  cry  becomes 
more  audible.  Hark  !  there  is  a  tiamj) 
of  feet  on  the  fresh-strewn  gravel,  it  is 
the  long  line  of  Pashas  who  head  the 
procession,  all  in  splendid  uniforms, 
covered  with  oiders,  marching  one  be¬ 
hind  the  other  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
down  the  hill  from  the  palace  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Mosque,  where  they 
draw  up  in  front  of  those  already  wait¬ 
ing  there.  They  are  followed  by  some 
five  or  six  officials,  ministers  who  walk 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
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Then  we  hear  the  first  notes  of  the 
“  Huinideyeh,”  the  Sultan’s  march. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  has  passed  the 
gates  of  Yildiz,  and  every  neck  is 
turned  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  his 
magnificent  carriage.  Listen  to  the 
cheers,  taken  up  by  each  regiment  as 
he  passes,  not  the  ringing  cheeis  of  the 
English,  nor  the  Rah-rah  of  the 
Swedes,  nor  the  loud  Hoch  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  nor  the  quick  Viva  of  the  Ital 
ians,  but  something  like  a  deep,  ear¬ 
nest,  prolonged  hum,  solemn,  yet  heart- 
stirting.  And  now  thegreen enamelled 
and  richly  gilded  barouche  comes  in 
sight,  drawn  by  two  glorious  black 
horses  covered  with  gold  harness,  driv¬ 
en  by  a  man  in  bright  blue  and  gold 
livery,  on  each  side  the  grooms  in  blue 
and  gold,  and  every  man  in  sight,  na¬ 
val,  military,  civil,  master,  or  servant, 
in  the  all-pervading,  but  all-becoming 
fez  !  In  the  carriage  sits  a  small  yet 
stately  man,  in  a  simple  cloth  military 
overcoat,  with  no  order  or  decoration 
of  any  sort,  only  his  curved  sword,  and 
a  fez  like  all  the  rest ;  his  large  hooked 
nose  proclaims  his  Armenian  mother, 
his  piercing  eyes  are  raised  to  our  win¬ 
dow  as  he  passes,  and  one  feels  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  some  of  the  faces  there,  but 
his  face  is  still  and  immovable,  and  he 
salutes  no  one,  though  his  whole  per¬ 
son  has  a  faint  swaying  motion,  so 
faint  that  it  may  only  be  caused  by  the 
movement  of  the  carriage.  Opposite 
His  Imperial  Majesty  sits  Osman  Ghazi, 
the  hero  of  Plevna,  almost  his  only 
intimate  friend,  whom  he  trusts  im¬ 
plicitly.  The  carriage  is  followed  by 
six  superb  riding  horses,  pure  Arabs, 
each  led  by  a  groom. 

Slowly  the  glittering  corthge  passes, 
turns  in  at  the  Mosque  gates,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  suriounding  Pashas,  and 
draws  up  at  the  marble  step  to  the  left 
of  the  public  entrance.  As  the  Sultan 
steps  out  of  his  carriage  in  his  simple 
dress,  the  centre  of  this  gorgeous  page¬ 
ant,  the  muezzin  above  leans  over  the 
gallery  of  the  minaret  and  utters  his 
last  cry,  addressed  to  the  Sultan,  and 
only  used  on  this  occasion,  **  Kemem- 
ber  there  is  One  greater  than  thou.” 
And  so  the  Sultan  passes  into  the 
Mosque  and  is  lost  to  sight,  and  the 
Pashas  hurry  in  at  the  public  entrance 


to  join  in  the  prayers.  When  the  at¬ 
tendance  is  very  large  and  the  small 
Mosque  is  overcrowded,  prayer-carpets 
are  brought  out  into  the  court  of  the 
Mosque,  that  all  may  join  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Faintly  through  the  open  doors 
we  hear  the  nasal  sing-song  of  the 
prayers,  and  we  can  watch  the  wor¬ 
shippers  outside  as  they  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  at  the  name  of  Allah,  rising  and 
falling  in  perfect  unison. 

Now  we  have  time  to  talk  to  our 
friends,  and  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  French  Ambassador,  the  Swedish 
Minister,  and  others.  Black-robed  at¬ 
tendants  bring  in  the  most  excellent 
tea  and  carry  round  cigarettes,  and 
the  time  of  waiting  passes  pleasantly 
away.  After  a  while  the  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Ceremonies  enters,  charged  with 
his  Impeiial  master’s  greetings.  To 
our  surprise,  he  tells  us  that  we  are  to 
be  received  in  private  audience  after 
the  Sultan  has  seen  the  French  and 
English  Ambassadors.  When  the 
weather  is  cooler,  the  troops  march 
past  the  Sultan,  who  appears  after  the 
prayers  at  the  window  of  a  small  build¬ 
ing  which  joins  on  to  the  Mosque,  as  a 
vestry  does  in  our  churches.  But  it  is 
too  hot  to-day,  and  the  troops  begin 
slowly  to  move  away,  without  music. 
A  cloud  of  dust  to  the  right  shows 
where  the  cavalry  are  passing,  and 
soon  the  various  regiments  have  dis¬ 
persed,  except  those  lining  the  direct 
road  to  the  palace.  As  we  look  out 
we  see  that  they  all  turned  toward  the 
Mosque  as  soon  as  the  Sultan  had 
passed  by.  In  a  little  over  half  an 
hour  the  prayer-carpets  are  taken  up, 
and  the  Pashas  inside  the  Mosque  be¬ 
gin  to  reappear  and  crowd  the  court. 
Then  a  low  open  phaeton  with  two  fine 
horses,  snow  white,  a  i)resent  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  is  led  round  to 
the  marble  steps,  and  the  Sultan  comes 
out,  while  the  Pashas  bow  to  the  very 
ground.  He  gets  in,  the  hood  is  pulled 
up,  and  his  Majesty,  driving  himself, 
starts  for  the  Palace  at  a  smart  trot, 
grooms,  aides-de-camp  and  Pashas, 
thin  and  stout,  all  running  behind. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  looks  now  neither 
to  right  nor  left,  and  quickly  disap¬ 
pears  behind  the  palace  gates,  and  the 
Selamlik  is  over. 
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II. 

The  Palace  of  Yildiz. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned  that  we 
were  to  be  received  in  private  audience 
by  the  Sultan  after  the  Selamlik.  We 
were  shown  through  one  or  two  rooms, 
into  a  small  audience  chamber,  simply 
furnished  except  for  the  rich  carpets, 
where  we  found  H.I.M.,  the  Grand 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  the  English  Am¬ 
bassador,  and  the  First  Dragoman, 
who  acted  as  interpieter,  for  it  is  not 
etiquette  for  the  Sultan  to  speak,  or 
even  appear  to  understand,  any  lan¬ 
guage  but  Turkish,  though  he  is  a 
good  French  scholar. 

Nothing  could  be  more  flattering 
than  the  reception  accorded  to  my  hus¬ 
band  or  more  gracious  than  H.I.M.’s 
manner  to  me  and  our  sou.  Cigarettes 
were  offered,  tlie  Sultan  himself  strik¬ 
ing  and  handing  on  the  match.  We 
were  all  seated  on  chairs  in  a  circle, 
the  Sultan  placing  me  immediately  on 
his  right.  He  had  read  one  of  my 
husband’s  works  in  a  French  transla¬ 
tion,  and  seemed  much  gratified  at  our 
expressions  of  admiration  of  what  wo 
had  already  seen  of  his  beautiful  capi¬ 
tal.  On  rising  to  dismiss  us,  he  pre¬ 
sented  my  husband  with  the  Order  of 
the  Medjidieh,  highest  class,  and,  offer¬ 
ing  me  his  arm,  led  me  to  the  door  of 
the  room,  a  mark  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
descension,  and  much  commented  on 
as  such  in  the  papers  the  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  Sultan  had  said  that  we  were  to 
see  his  private  museum,  library,  and 
garden,  and  accordingly  when  we  left 
we  found  one  of  the  chamberlains  and 
the  Grand  Ecujer*  waiting  to  show  us 
those  parts  of  the  palace  to  which  no 
strangers  are  admitted.  I  believe  wo 
were  the  first  foreigners  (except  the 
famous  traveller  Vambery,  who  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Sultan)  who  had 
ever  visited  these  parts  of  the  palace. 
Leaving  the  kiosk  where  we  had  been 
received,  immediately  behind  the  room 
used  by  the  ambassadors  at  the  Selam¬ 
lik,  we  walked  up  the  steep  hill  down 
which  the  Sultan  drives  to  the  Mosque, 


*  A  most  attractive  man,  now  in  banish¬ 
ment  as  an  active  member  of  the  “  Yonng 
Turkey”  party. 


and  pasing  through  the  principal  en¬ 
trance  to  Yildiz,  we  turned  to  the  left. 
On  our  right  rose  the  high  bare  harem 
walls,  higher  than  any  prison  walls  in 
England  ;  a  closed  and  carefully  guard¬ 
ed  doorway  admitted  us  inside  these 
walls.  Leaving  a  beautiful  kiosk  to 
our  left,  and  passing  through  a  narrow 
passage,  we  came  suddenly  on  a  scene 
of  marvellous  beauty.  Yildiz  stands 
on  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill  of 
the  capital,  and  here  before  us  lay  a 
large  lake  or  artificial  river,  covered 
with  caiques  and  boats  of  all  shapes, 
an  electric  launch  among  otheis.  The 
gardens  sloped  to  the  lake  on  all  sides, 
the  lawns  us  green,  the  turf  as  well 
kept  as  in  the  best  English  gardens. 
Exquisite  shrubs  and  palms  were  plant¬ 
ed  in  every  direction,  while  the  flower 
borders  were  a  blaze  of  color.  The  air 
was  almost  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
orange  blossom,  and  gardeners  were 
busy  at  every  turn  sprinkling  the  turf, 
even  the  crisp  gravel  walks,  with  wa¬ 
ter.  The  harem  wall,  now  on  our 
right,  rose  no  longer  bare,  but  covered 
to  the  very  top  with  yellow  and  white 
Panksia  roses,  heliotrope,  sweet  ver¬ 
bena.  passion  flowers,  etc.  Thousands 
of  white  or  silvery-gray  pigeons — the 
Prophet’s  bird — flew  in  and  out  of  a 
huge  pigeon-house,  built  against  the 
'walls,  half  hidden  by  the  creepers,  and 
the  whole  scene  was  lighted  up  by  the 
brilliant  Eastern  sunlight,  in  which 
every  object  stands  out  so  clearly  that 
one’s  sense  of  distance  is  almost  lost. 
At  the  end  of  the  lake  is  a  duck  decoy, 
where  H.I.M.  often  amuses  himself 
with  shooting,  and  far  beyond  this  we 
could  catch  glimpses  of  the  park  slop¬ 
ing  away  toward  the  Bosphorus. 

Beyond  the  pigeon-house  we  entered 
a  building  consisting  of  one  long  room, 
filled  with  treasures.  This  is  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  private  museum.  Here  are  col¬ 
lected  and  beautifully  arranged  all  the 
presents  that  he  has  received,  as  well 
as  innumerable  valuable  objects  that 
belonged  to  some  of  his  predecessors. 
Countless  clocks  and  watches,  inlaid 
armor,  objects  in  jade,  caskets,  won¬ 
derfully  bound  books,  china  of  all  sorts, 
pictures,  miniatures,  jewelled  orna¬ 
ments  of  every  kind,  all  so  arranged  in 
their  cases  that  one  could  examine  and 
enjoy  them,  a  delightful  contrast  to 
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the  confusion  in  which  the  treasures 
of  the  old  Seraglio  are  heaped  together. 
One  upright  case  contained  four  dozen 
of  the  most  perfect  deep  blue  Sevres 
plates,  a  present  from  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  sunk  into  velvet,  twenty- 
four  on  each  side  of  the  stand.  Each 
plate  was  a  picked  and  perfect  speci¬ 
men.  The  right  names  were  not  al¬ 
ways  attached  to  the  objects,  and  we 
found  a  miniature  painting  which  we 
recognized  as  Lord  Palmerston  marked 
as  the  Prince  Consort  !  We  could 
have  spent  hours  in  examining  every¬ 
thing,  but  time  was  limited,  and  we 
were  taken  on  to  the  private  stables, 
still  within  the  harem  walls,  holding 
twelve  of  the  most  peifect  Arabs,  used 
by  the  Sultan  for  riding  and  driving 
in  the  park  of  Yildiz.  They  were  all 
white  or  gray.  Of  course  we  saw  no 
dogs  anywhere — they  are  held  of  no 
repute  in  the  East ;  but  I  was  told  the 
Sultan  possesses  a  peculiarly  fine  breed 
of  white  Angora  cats,  to  which  he  is 
devoted,  and  whose  progeny  he  some¬ 
times  gives  to  friends,  but  I  saw  none 
of  them.  The  only  pet  we  saw  was  a 
large  cockatoo  at  the  harem  gate,  who 
uttered  some  unknown  sounds — I  sup¬ 
pose  Turkish — as  we  passed. 

On  leaving  the  harem  gate,  where 
the  Chamberlain  took  leave  of  us,  w'e 
found  two  carriages,  which  were  to 
take  us  to  the  stables.  We  drove 
round  outside  the  harem  walls,  but 
still  inside  the  boundary  wall  of  Yildiz, 
through  a  park  full  of  tine  trees,  that, 
but  for  the  distant  views  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  recalled  many  a  park  at  home, 
till  we  reached  a  long  stone  building, 
the  stables,  where  all  the  mares  are 
kept.  Black  and  white  grooms  in  tine 
liveries  stood  about  in  all  directions, 
and  we  walked  down  the  middle,  ad¬ 
miring  the  beautiful  creatures  in  their 
stalls,  on  both  sides,  with  their  sleek 
coats,  their  graceful  limbs,  their  soft 
and  intelligent  eyes.  The  Grand 
Ecuyer  ordered  the  most  beautiful  of 
them — a  snow-white  mare,  with  a  long 
curved  tail,  exactly  like  the  pictures  of 
Turks  and  their  horses— to  be  saddled 
and  put  through  her  paces  for  us.  Bhe 
knew  she  was  being  shown  off,  and  ac¬ 
quitted  herself  admirably,  like  any 
stately  beauty  well  aware  of  her  own 
charms.  We  then  drove  on  to  another 
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large  stable  filled  with  horses,  all  stal¬ 
lions,  and  most  of  them  as  vicious  to 
strangers  as  they  are  beautiful.  Here 
were  horses  of  various  breeds — among 
others  the  two  white  Austrians,  driven 
by  the  Sultan  from  the  Mosque — and 
some  very  powerful  black  Russian 
horses,  which  we  were  warned  not  to 
approach.  All  the  arrangements  of 
the  stables  were  of  the  most  modern 
and  improved  fashion.  Another  fine 
horse  was  saddled  here,  and  ridden  up 
and  down  by  one  of  the  grooms.  Out¬ 
side  this  stable  were  several  large  build¬ 
ings,  roofed  in.  but  open  at  the  side  ; 
these  are  for  sheltering  the  countless 
multitudes  of  poor  people  whom  the 
Sultan  feeds  at  the  Bairam  festival 
which  ends  the  long  fast  of  Ramazan  ; 
many  thousands  are  entertained  each 
night.  We  drove  back  as  we  had 
come,  and  taking  leave  of  the  Grand 
Ecoyer  at  the  gate  of  Y^ildiz,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  our  delight  with  all  we  had 
seen,  we  got  into  our  carriages  and 
drove  home. 

Two  nights  afterward,  when  my  hus¬ 
band  and  son  were  dining  at  the  palace, 
the  Sultan  said  to  my  husband,  when 
he  expressed  his  interest  in  all  that  had 
been  shown  us  at  Yildiz,  “  You  have 
not  seen  my  private  library,  which  I 
particularly  wish  you  to  visit.”  We 
mentioned  this  to  Sadik  Bey,  the 
charming  palace  aide-de-camp  appoint¬ 
ed  by  H.I.M.  to  attend  us  everywhere 
and  show  us  everything  during  our 
whole  stay,  and  to  whose  unfailing 
friendliness  and  attention  we  owe  so 
much  of  the  pleasure  of  our  time  at 
Constantinople.  Sadik  Bey  at  once 
arranged  a  visit  for  the  next  day. 

Again  we  passed  the  chief  entrance 
of  Yildiz,  but  turned  at  once  to  our 
right,  outside  the  harem  walls,'  and 
soon  reached  a  kiosk,  of  one  long  and 
lofty  room,  the  private  library  of  the 
Sultan.  Hero  we  found  a  charming 
old  Turkish  librarian,  speaking  no 
language  but  his  own,  but  proud  of, 
and  devoted  to  the  books  under  his 
care.  He  had  six  or  eight  intelligent 
assistants.  We  were  soon  seated  at  a 
table,  a  carefully  prepared  and  very 
full  catalogue  before  us,  and  our  friend 
Sadik  Bey  at  hand  as  interpreter.  It 
was  touching  to  see  the  genuine  anx¬ 
iety  of  the  old  librarian  to  find  any 
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book  my  husband  wished  to  see,  and 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  assistants. 
They  first  brought  us  some  exquisite 
Persian  MSS  ,  beautifully  illuminated 
and  bound  ;  and  when  we  made  them 
understand  that  my  husband  would 
like  to  see  any  books  in  the  library 
from  India,  they  eagerly  produced  ail 
they  had,  but  they  prored  to  be  chiefly 
modern  works  on  music.  After  they 
had  brought  us  some  Gne  MSS.  of  the 
Koran  with  glosses  and  commentaries, 
they  asked  us  to  walk  about  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  general  contents  of  the 
building.  The  bookcases  were  of  the 
best  construction,  with  movable  shelves, 
and  at  one  end  we  found  a  very  good 
collection  of  English,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man  classics.  The  centre  of  the  room 
was  occupied  by  glass  cases,  filled  with 
gorgeously  bound,  illustrated  works, 
chiefly  gifts  to  the  Sultan.  While  my 
husband,  with  the  aid  of  Sadik  Bey, 
was  talking  to  the  old  librarian,  the 
assistants  showed  my  son  and  me  some 
fine  photographs  of  places  in  the  Sal¬ 
tan’s  dominions  and  of  public  build¬ 
ings  in  Stamboul. 

Nothing  could  exceed  their  courtesy 
and  attention  and  evident  wish  to 
make  our  visit  pleasant  to  us.  The 
Sultan  had  sent  word  that  we  were 
coming,  and  we  heard  from  the  libra¬ 
rian  that  n.I.M.  takes  deep  interest  in 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  library, 
and  visits  it  almost  every  day,  and  that 
ho  had  already  ordered  that  my  hus¬ 
band’s  books,  which  he  had  begged 
leave  to  present  to  the  Sultan,  should 
occupy  a  prominent  place  when  they 
arrived.  We  left  most  unwillingly, 
accompanied  to  the  door  by  the  vener¬ 
able  librarian  and  all  his  staff,  who 
took  leave  of  us  with  the  usual  grace¬ 
ful  Eastern  salutation  of  the  deep  bow, 
with  the  right  hand  laid  first  on  the 
heart,  then  on  the  head — a  sign  of  de¬ 
votion  which  we  felt  they  had  fully 
carried  out  in  their  courteous  attention 
during  the  two  hours  of  our  visit. 

III. 

The  Qurban  Bairam  Reception. 

“  Of  course  you  must  see  the  Qur- 
ban  Bairam  reception,”  said  Sadik  Bey 
to  us.  “  Your  Ambassador  cannot 
admit  you,  but  as  guests  of  the  Sultan 


it  can  easily  be  arranged.”  Before  we 
left  Pera  for  Therapia,  we  had  for  some 
days  constantly  passed  rams  being  led 
about  the  streets  ;  some  of  them  mag¬ 
nificent  animals,  with  thick  white 
fleeces,  others  looking  poor  and  thin. 
These  were  the  victims  to  be  sold  for 
the  Qurban  Bairam,  or  Feast  of  Sacri¬ 
fices,  which  is  a  day  of  rejoicing 
throughout  the  whole  Mussulman 
world,  and  is  celebrated  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  twelfth  lunar  month.  This 
fell,  when  we  were  in  Turkey,  on  June 
24.  Every  householder  must  provide 
one  or  more  rams,  according  to  the 
size  of  his  household,  which  he  must 
kill  himself  directly  after  the  morning 
prayer.  It  is  afterward  eaten,  part 
being  given  to  the  poor.  The  feast  is 
thought  to  be  in  memory  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Isaac. 

As  the  reception  is  very  earlyin  the 
morning,  we  had  to  sleep  in  Pera. 
At  8.3U  P.M.  or  sundown,  a  great  gun 
proclaimed  the  opening  of  the  feast, 
and  from  that  moment  the  noise  of 
bells  and  guns,  shouts  aud  singing, 
never  ceased.  We  went  to  bed  early, 
but  not  to  sleep  ;  the  guns,  and  bells, 
and  fireworks  wont  on  all  night,  and 
the  dogs,  disturbed  from  their  usual 
scavengering  expeditions,  kept  up  one 
wild  yell.  About  2  a.m.  the  various 
regiments  which  were  to  line  the  road 
down  which  the  Sultan  passes  from 
Yildiz  to  Dolmabaghcheh,  began  to 
march  past  our  hotel,  each  regiment 
with  its  band  playing,  and,  as  the 
streets  are  not  lighted,  accompanied 
by  hundreds  of  men  carrying  lanterns, 
looking  like  glow-worms  as  they  came 
up  the  hill  past  my  windows.  After 
breakfast  the  carriage  came,  at  5.30, 
aud  we  drove  rapidly  along  the  Grande 
Rue  and  down  the  hill  by  the  German 
Embassy,  reaching  the  palace  just  at 
its  foot  soon  after  6.  It  was  a  glorious 
morning,  already  hot,  and  we  found 
our  faithful  friend,  Sadik  Bey,  in  his 
grandest  uniform  aud  covered  with  or¬ 
ders,  awaiting  us.  He  took  us  at  once 
to  the  diplomatic  waiting-room,  which 
was  rapidly  filling,  we  being  the  only 
people  present  not  belonging  to  an  em¬ 
bassy  or  legation  ;  and  we  heard  after¬ 
ward  our  good  fortune  had  excited  the 
envy  of  other  English  visitors  to  Pera. 
It  was  past  seven  when  the  second  Mas- 
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ter  of  Ceremonies  appeared  to  summon 
us,  and  then  begun  a  hurried  rush 
across  the  garden  and  up  the  countless 
stairs  to  a  long  gallery  on  one  side  of 
what  is  the  largest  audience  hall  in  the 
world.  We  found  on  crossing  tne  gar¬ 
den  that  the  Sultan  had  already  ar¬ 
rived,  and  we  had  not  seen  what  is  the 
most  beautiful  sight  of  the  Bairam  re¬ 
ception  earlier  in  the  year,  his  riding 
into  the  palace  on  a  white  horse  cov¬ 
ered  with  jewelled  trappings,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  his  coujt  officials,  su¬ 
perbly  mounted.  As  the  Sultan  slays 
his  ram  directly  he  dismounts  on  this 
occasion,  no  inhdel  eye  may  witness 
the  arrival.  The  ram,  a  huge  animal 
of  the  Angora  breed,  with  snow-white 
fleece,  lay  dead  as  we  passed  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Sultan 
reaches  his  own  apartments.  On  ar¬ 
riving  at  our  gallery  we  found  that  we 
were  so  high  above  the  floor,  and  the 
hall  of  audience  so  vast,  that  we  could 
scarcely  distinguish  the  features  of 
those  below  us.  But  for  a  few  attend¬ 
ants  hurrying  about,  the  hall  was 
empty,  except  that  the  throne,  a  large 
armchair  and  footstool  in  cloth  of  gold, 
already  stood  in  its  place  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  facing  the  grand  en¬ 
trance  doors.  Over  these  doors  was  a 
smaller  gallery,  where  the  band  was 
placed,  which  played  beautifully  till 
the  ceremony  began.  Our  gallery, 
though  not  much  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  hall,  was  large  enough 
for  a  good  ball-room.  The  ladies  sat 
in  front,  looking  over  the  balustrade, 
the  gentlemen  stood  behind,  and  at  the 
back,  beneath  the  lofty  windows,  was 
a  buffet,  with  gold  plate  laden  with 
every  delicacy.  Gradually  the  hall  be¬ 
gan  to  fill,  and  as  every  one  of  the 
rank  of  a  colonel  upward  throughout 
the  whole  Empire  has  a  right  to  attend 
the  Bairam  receptions,  the  crowd  of 
magnificent  uniforms  was  very  great. 
They  stood  in  ranks,  one  behind  the 
other,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square, 
leaving  the  centre  of  the  hall  facing 
the  throne  free.  The  Imperial  House¬ 
hold,  headed  by  the  Chief  Eunuch, 
stood  across  the  hall  behind  the  throne 
in  order  of  precedence,  all  in  magnifi¬ 
cent  uniforms,  and  most  of  them  with 
orders.  The  second  eunuch — a  very 
tall,  thin  fellow — stood  about  the  thir- 
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teenth,  and  above  two  of  the  Sultan’s 
sons-in-law.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  gorgeous  scene  than 
the  hall  presented  when  all  had  en¬ 
tered  and  were  awaiting  the  Sultan’s 
entry.  Every  variety  of  uniform, 
sheiks  from  the  desert  in  burnous  and 
turban,  priests,  ulemahs,  ministers  all 
alike  blazing  with  orders.  I  asked 
Sadik  Bey  why  there  was  so  long  a  de¬ 
lay,  as  it  was  nearly  eight  o’clock.  He 
told  me  that  the  Sultan,  tired  with  the 
early  prayers,  had  gone  to  sleep,  and 
no  one  can  venture  to  disturb  H.l.M. 
At  length  the  band  ceased,  and  the 
small,  stately  man  appeared  through  a 
door  near  the  throne,  followed  by  Os¬ 
man  Ghazi  only.  The  Sultan  wore  a 
plain  military  frock-coat,  a  fez,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  brilliant  throng,  with 
a  curved  gold-hilted  sword — no  decora¬ 
tion  of  any  sort.  As  he  entered  every 
one  in  the  hall  bowed  to  the  very 
ground,  and  remained  so  till  he  had 
taken  his  seat.  Osman  Ghazi  stood  at 
the  right  of  the  Sultan’s  throne,  with 
a  gold-embroidered  scarf  over  his  right 
arm,  which  was  kissed  by  the  less  au¬ 
gust  members  of  the  assembly,  who 
had  no  right  to  touch  the  Sultan. 

As  soon  as  the  Sultan  was  seated  the 
court  ulemah  stepped  up  on  his  left 
and  uttered  a  low  prayer,  the  whole 
assembly  standing  in  the  prayer  atti¬ 
tude,  with  the  hands  raised  and  the 
palms  turned  toward  the  face,  as  if 
forming  a  book.  Directly  the  priest 
stepped  back,  the  reception  began  at 
once  in  perfect  silence  ;  the  Pashas 
passing  upon  the  Sultan’s  right,  pros¬ 
trating  themselves  and  kissing  the 
scarf,  and  then  backing  away  on  his 
left  in  a  crouching  attitude,  and  salut¬ 
ing  as  they  backed  by  touching  the 
ground,  their  heart,  and  their  forehead 
with  the  right  hand.  Those  who  were 
well  accustomed  to  court  life  executed 
this  movement  with  perfect  grace,  but 
most  of  the  provincial  Pashas  were  ex¬ 
quisitely  awkward,  and,  instead  of 
pausing  between  each  salutation,  con¬ 
tinued  the  movement  incessantly,  and 
long  after  they  vvere  hidden  from  the 
Sultan  by  those  following  them. 

The  Pashas  who  were  personal 
friends  of  the  Sultan  were  not  allowed 
to  fall  at  his  feet ;  a  very  slight  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Imperial  hand  showed  that 
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they  were  only  to  bow  low  ;  and  old 
Raoulf  Pasha,  who  had  lost  a  leg  at 
Plevna,  was  not  expected  to  back  across 
the  room,  but  was  permitted  to  pass 
away  at  once  behind  the  throne.  No 
one  else  left  the  hall.  Two  incidents 
excited  great  attention.  The  Bulgarian 
Envoy  bad  been  treated  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  with  considerable  hauteur  by  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  on  which  the 
Sultan  had  said  he  should  not  run  the 
chance  of  any  indignity  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  gallery  at  the  reception,  but 
should  stand  below  with  the  Royal 
household  ;  and  there  he  was  in  plain 
evening  dress,  most  conspicuous  among 
all  the  uniforms.  The  other  notable 
incident  was  the  reception  of  the  ex- 
Khedive,  Ismael  Pasha,  who  was  known 
to  be  in  great  disgrace  owing  to  some 
marriage  intiigue  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged.  As  the  old  man  ap¬ 
proached  no  sign  of  recognition  was 
visible  on  the  Sultan’s  countenance, 
and  Ismael  was  allowed  to  grovel  at 
the  Sultan’s  feet,  and  back  away  at 
the  side,  without  one  kind  look.  At 
length  all  had  passed  by,  and  taken 
their  places  again  in  ranks  round  the 
hall. 

And  now  the  silence  was  broken  for 
the  first  time,  the  Grand  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  Munir  Pasha,  stepping 
into  the  centre  of  the  hall  and  an¬ 
nouncing  in  a  loud  voice,  “  The  Sheik- 
ul-Islam,”  Immediately  a  lall,  digni¬ 
fied  old  man,  in  a  long  white  robe  and 
turban,  with  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Medjidieh,  approached  up  the  open 
space  in  the  centre,  and  as  he  neared 
the  throne  the  Sulian  rose  and  bowed 
his  head,  while  the  Sheik-ul-Islam 


raised  his  hands  in  blessing  and  ut¬ 
tered  a  prayer,  all  the  Pashas  reassum¬ 
ing  the  attitude  of  prayer.  He  then 
stood  aside  and  the  Sultan  resumed 
his  place,  and  all  the  other  ulemahs 
present  came  forward  up  the  centre 
and  made  their  obeisance.  Their 
dresses  were  most  brilliant— black, 
green,  purple,  and  blue  satin  robes 
mixed  with  white — and  many  of  them 
wore  orders. 

As  soon  as  the  last  ulemah  nad  pass¬ 
ed,  the  Sultan  rose,  without  any  sort 
of  salutation  to  any  one,  and  while  all 
present  bowed  again  to  the  very  ground, 
passed  out  of  the  hall,  with  only  Osman 
Ghazi  in  attendance.  The  hall  quickly 
emptied  itself,  and  we  were  glad  to 
turn  to  the  inviting  buffets,  for  though 
it  was  only  nine  o’clock,  most  of  us 
had  breakfasted  soon  after  five.  On 
our  way  from  the  palace  to  the  land¬ 
ing-place,  where  the  various  embassy 
steam  launches  were  waiting,  we  passed 
innumerable  cafes  full  of  Pashas  and 
officers  in  full  uniform  sipping  coffee 
anti  smoking  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
rtception.  Sadik  Bey  bade  us  farewell 
at  the  hall,  having  to  attend  the  audi¬ 
ence  granted  to  all  the  household  offi¬ 
cials. 

“  When  will  that  be  ?”  I  asked. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  say,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  ‘‘  His  Majesty  is  going  to 
sleep  ;  we  cannot  say  when  ho  will 
wake.” 

We  were  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of 
places  in  the  Austrian  launch,  and, 
though  it  was  but  little  past  ten  o’clock 
when  we  reached  Therapia,  we  felt  as 
if  we  had  already  had  a  long  and  ex¬ 
citing  day. — Longman'' s  Magazine. 
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The  startling  announcement  that 
the  gigantic  sum  of  £3,000,000  was  to 
be  paid  for  the  Pneumatic  Tire  Com¬ 
pany,  and  that  a  new  company  was  to 
be  fioated  with  a  capitalization  of 
£5,000,000,  in  the  place  of  the  original 
company  with  its  comparatively  mod¬ 
est  capital  of  £350,000,  has  created 
something  like  a  revolution  in  the 
financial  world.  Many  a  speculator 
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for  a  rise,  who  has  hitherto  confined 
his  attention  to  South  African  and 
Westralian  mines,  and  has  made  a 
study  of  assays  and  monthly  crushings, 
will  bo  prone  henceforth  to  turn  his 
attention  to  this  new  field  for  gambling, 
and  to  watch  with  more  attention  than 
heretofore  the  determination  of  our 
home-population  to  be  up  to  date  in 
fashions  and  recreations.  The  Chan- 
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cellop  of  the  Exchequer  has  already 
made  his  acknowledgments  for  no 
mean  portion  of  his  surplus  of  £6,000,- 
000  to  the  mining  markets  :  the  signs 
of  the  times  seem  to  point  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  a  boom  in  bicycling  indus¬ 
tries  may  provide  him  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  contribution  toward  the  hoped-for 
surplus  in  1897.  Whether  in  view  of 
the  abnormal  increase  in  the  number 
of  bicycles  either  the  present  or  some 
future  Chancellor  may  conceive  the 
audacious  design  of  taxing  a  machine 
which  is  after  all  a  luxury  to  one,  if  a 
necessity  to  another,  moiety  of  riders  ; 
or  whether  either  county  or  district 
councils,  which  seem  to  be  respecters 
of  persons  to  a  less  acute  degree  than 
Governments  almost  of  necessity  are, 
may  find  in  a  moderate  impost  on 
bicycles  a  way  of  tempering  the  wind 
to  that  shorn  lamb  the  pedestrian  rate¬ 
payer,  who  is  condemned  to  pay  the 

{)iper  for  the  repair  of  roads  on  which 
lis  personal  safety  is  endangered  and 
his  nerves  violently  shaken  by  the 
vagaries  of  wheelmen, — these  are  ques¬ 
tions  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Less  sudden  than  what  I  have  spoken 
of  as  a  revolution  in  the  financial 
world,  but  quite  as  marked,  has  been 
the  entire  change  of  popular  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  bicycles  ;  and  by  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  I  do  not  mean  the  feeling 
only  of  those  thousands  who  have  lately 
become  converts— slow  unwilling  con¬ 
verts  like  myself  many  of  them  — to 
the  art  of  cycling,  but  the  feeling  also 
of  those  sections  of  society  who,  though 
for  various  reasons  unable  to  ride  them¬ 
selves,  now  tacitly  approve  of  and  en¬ 
courage  what  a  few  years  ago  they  con¬ 
demned  and  abominated. 

“  De  Bruoe  !  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  tbj  head  ; 

*  *  *  *  *  # 
O'ermastered  yet  by  high  behest, 

1  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless’d  !" 

As  I  read  in  a  local  paper  not  so  very 
long  ago  a  letter  of  thanks  addressed 
by  an  elderly  incumbent  to  his  parish¬ 
ioners,  who  had  subscribed  to  present 
him  with  a  costly  bicycle  which  he  had 
yet  to  learn  to  ride,  I  was  at  a  loss 
which  to  admire  most, — whether  the 
generosity  of  the  parishioners  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  gift  or  the  pluck  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  who  had  undertaken  to  use  it. 
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But  then,  as  I  thought  of  my  own  feel¬ 
ings  a  few  years  b^ack  toward  cycles 
and  cyclists,  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
the  old  clergyman  was  at  all  in  the 
position  of  the  abbot  in  the  “  Lord  of 
the  Isles,”  and  had  been  mastered  not 
exactly  by  high  behest  but  by  the  God 
or  Goddess  of  Fashion,  who  so  often 
coerces  humanity  into  following  its 
dictates.  For  as  I  head  my  paper  with 
the  title  “  My  Friends  who  Cycle,”  I 
cannot  help  recalling  the  fact  that  less 
than  ten  years  ago  I  not  only  did  not 
consciously  own  a  friend  who  bicycled, 
but  rather  had  the  feeling  that,  if  any  i 
friend  of  mine  did  take  to  such  a  pur¬ 
suit,  our  paths  must  for  the  future  lie 
apart.  For  in  very  sooth  there  was  a 
time  when  I  had  almost  learnt  to  loathe 
the  sight  and  sound  of  a  bicycle. 
There  was  little  elegance  methought  in 
the  art ;  the  exponents  thereof  were 
for  the  most  part  beyond  woids  objec¬ 
tionable.  As  they  came  tearing  past 
mo  down  the  Bath  road  on  Sundays, 

I  felt  that  their  personal  appearance 
was  unlovely,  and  their  manners  un¬ 
necessarily  aggressive.  They  rode  at 
top-speed,  crouching  down  over  their 
machines,  and  the  majority  of  them 
seemed  to  take  an  unholy  jileasure  in 
startling,  closely  shaving,  and,  to  speak 
generally,  exasjierating  foot-passengers. 

But  time  rolled  on,  and  a  change 
came  over  the  scene.  The  bike  became 
the  fashion,  and  as  a  more  respectable 
class  of  riders  took  to  the  road,  and 
the  manners  of  the  cyclist  improved, 
the  feeling  of  loathing  gave  place  to 
toleration,  and  I  no  longer  felt  wholly 
out  of  charity  with  my  fellow-being 
simply  because  he  chose  to  bestride  a 
bicycle.  It  came  to  me,  however,  as  a 
new  and  surprising  sensation  when  a 
passing  cyclist  suddenly  jumped  off  his 
machine,  and  as  he  shook  me  warmly 
by  the  hand,  I  recognized  in  him  a 
quondam  cricketing  ally. 

”  But  why  have  you  come  down  to 
this?”  I  presently  inquired. 

”  Come  down,  you  call  it !  Why, 
there’s  uo  exercise  like  it  in  the  world, 
my  dear  fellow.  It  costs  nothing  to 
feed,  and  is  always  ready  to  go.  You 
can  ride  it  the  whole  year  round,  and 
in  almost  any  weather.  It  saves  a 
fortune  in  cabs,  and  keeps  your  liver 
going.” 
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These  certainly  seemed  strong  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  machine,  and  as 
one  by  one  my  friends  fell  victims  to 
the  fascinations  of  the  bike,  1  found 
myself,  imt  only  in  the  smoking-room 
at  night  but  even  at  the  afternoon  tea- 
lable,  inundated  by  bicycle  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  presently  grew  large-hearted 
enough  to  own  that  it  was  infinitely 
more  intelligible  and  more  amusing 
than  golf  shop.  In  fact,  if  all  the 
stoiies  I  heard  were  true,  I  gleaned 
some  interesting  information  about 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  bicycle. 
It  would  appear  on  the  evidence  I 
heard — and  I  may  add  that  I  have  later 
on  partially  verified  sundry  conclusions 
originally  based  on  the  Argument  from 
Auihority  by  personal  observation  as 
well  as  by  painful  ex])erinient — that 
many  commonly  accepted  opinions  on 
the  subject  are  quite  erroneous.  To 
all,  then,  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it 
known  that  a  bicycle  is  not  merely  an 
inanimate  and  insensate  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  On  the  contrary,  it  possesses 
not  only  all  the  instincts,  but  also  not 
a  few  of  the  vices,  of  quadruped  ani¬ 
mals,  is  quick  to  distinguish  between 
rough  and  kindly  handling,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  recognizing  the  piesence  of  an 
intelligent  and  skilful  ri  .'er  quite  as 
leadily  as  the  horse.  The  same  ma¬ 
chine  which,  under  good  management, 
is  perfectly  tractable  and  docile,  will  be 
found  under  opposite  conditions  to 
combine  the  obstinacy  of  a  mule  with 
the  kicking  powers  of  a  jackass.  I 
have  heard  one  man  complaining  that 
his  bicycle  always  lashed  out  and 
barked  his  shin  as  he  was  mounting  ; 
another  that  his  invariably  fell  upon 
him  heavily  as  he  dismounfed  ;  while 
a  hireling  which  had  behaved  quite  re- 
Sfiectably  for  a  whole  week,  after  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  stable  on  Sunday,  was  so 
fresh  on  Monday  morning  that,  after 
trying  to  run  away,  it  jibbed  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  the  rider  was  thrown  vio¬ 
lently  forward  on  to  his  face  and  re¬ 
ceived  some  severe  contusions.  Walter 
llaleigh's  well-known  verse — 

“  Fain  would  I  climb  but  that  I  fear  to  fall” — 

must  have  found  a  ready  echo  in  the 
heart  of  many  a  beginner  who  has 
hopped  for  fifty  yards  along  a  road 
with  one  foot  on  the  step  of  his  ma¬ 


chine,  hesitating  to  make  the  final  at¬ 
tempt  to  climb  up  from  one  side  owing 
to  a  conviction  grounded  upon  past  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  vvould  only  be  a  prel¬ 
ude  to  tumbling  off  on  the  other. 
A  lady,  not  overmuch  troubled  by 
nerves,  described  to  mo  what  a  shock 
it  was  to  her  wifely  feelings,  when, 
having  persuaded  her  husband,  who 
had  been  sedulously  practising  in  the 
garden,  to  make  his  first  public  trial 
on  the  highroad,  on  turning  a  corner 
round  which  he  had  of  course  after 
the  manner  of  husbands  preceded  her, 
she  saw  nothing  but  his  heels  sticking 
up  into  the  air  out  of  a  very  deep  ditch. 
There  were  fortunately  no  bones  broken, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  en- 
tiiely  the  fault  of  the  machine,  which 
had  first  shied  across  the  road  at  the 
corner,  then  deliberately  buck  jumped 
and  kicked,  and  finally,  having  thrown 
the  rider  over  its  head  into  the  ditch, 
had  pioceeded  to  sit  down  on  the  top 
of  him.  Indeed,  if  the  gentleman’s 
account  is  to  be  credited,  that  particu¬ 
lar  bicycle  either  had,  for  some  days  at 
all  events,  only  one  side  to  its  mouth, 
or  having  at  some  period  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  been  ridden  to  the  hounds,  le- 
sented  hammering  along  the  hard  high¬ 
road,  and  not  only  attempted  to  jump 
the  hedge  and  ditch  into  the  adjoining 
field  on  every  possible  opportunity, 
but,  being  a  high-couraged  animal,  in¬ 
variably  selected  for  the  attempt  that 
side  of  the  road  where  the  ditch  was 
deepest  and  muddiest,  and  the  hedge 
thickest  and  most  piickly.  Times 
there  were,  again,  when  that  self-willed 
machine  would  resolutely  ignore  all 
rules  of  the  road,  and  as  if  suddenly 
acquiescing  in  the  rider’s  desire  to 
avoid  hugging  the  hedge,  would  per¬ 
sist  in  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  either  decline  to  give  way  to 
any  passing  vehicle  or  attempt  to  force 
a  passage  on  the  wrong  side.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  stronger  mind  of  the 
lady-rider,  vvho  was  a  perfect  mistress 
of  her  machine,  the  gentleman  would 
have  given  up  the  struggle  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  cycling  career.  For, 
after  narrowly  shaving  the  wheels  of 
the  first  vehicle  he  attempted  to  pass, 
he  dismounted,  and,  pale  in  the  face 
and  trembling  in  every  limb,  announced 
his  de^termiuation  of  going  home. 
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“  Nonsense  !  Get  up  again  and  go 
on  :  you’ll  be  all  right  presently,”  and 
the  doubting  Barak  obeyed  the  edict 
of  strong-minded  Deborah,  remounted, 
persevered,  and  in  course  of  time  be¬ 
came  an  accomplished  cyclist. 

Again,  I  met  a  man  in  the  flesh  not 
so  very  long  ago,  who,  being  of  a  san¬ 
guine  temperament,  after  about  a 
month’s  practice  by  daylight,  conceived 
himself  to  be  sufliciently  advanced  in 
the  ait  to  ride  out  to  a  dinner-party 
on  a  summer  evening.  As  a  result  of 
this  misplaced  confidence,  he  appeared 
at  the  breakfast-table  on  the  following 
morning  with  a  wofully  scratched  face. 
He  disclaimed  having  had  any  quarrel 
with  the  family  cat,  but  accounted  for 
his  disfigurement  by  stating  that  his 
cycle  had  also  dined  out,  and  —to  use 
plain  language — had  made  a  beast  of 
itself.  lie  had  found  it  in  the  course 
of  his  return  journey  by  no  means  in 
the  helpless,  but  rather  in  the  fool¬ 
hardy,  stage  of  drunkenness,  which 
had  prompted  it  to  ])erform  sundry  an¬ 
tics  more  dangerous  than  amusing. 
After  shying  at  its  own  shadow  in  the 
road  andi  playing  the  fool  generally,  it 
suddenly  elected  to  attempt  to  jump  a 
thick  hedge,  with  disastrous  results.  The 
owner  subsequently  sold  the  machine  to 
a  German,  who  cured  it  by  homoeopathy, 
and  it  is  now  a  reformed  character. 
Its  successor,  in  imitation  of  Alcibiades, 
one  clay  elected  to  throw  itself  down 
flat  in  front  of  a  heavy  van,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  trampled  upon  by  a  dray- 
horse  and  run  over  by  the  wheels  of 
the  van,  took  a  good  deal  of  repairing. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  is  not  wholly 
advisable  for  a  rider  who  has  not  at¬ 
tained  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency 
to  take  out  his  watch  and  look  at  the 
time  while  riding  a  fresh  machine.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  made  the  experi¬ 
ment  fell  into  dire  disgrace  with  a  wife 
and  husband  who  were  riding  on  either 
side  of  him.  For  the  machine,  find¬ 
ing  itself  temporarily  master  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  manoeuvred  so  skilfully  that  it 
upset  first  the  lady  and  then  the  gen¬ 
tleman  into  their  respective  ditches. 
That  the  delinquent  rider  should  have 
himself  fallen  on  the  top  of  the  latter 
victim  was  a  wholly  unnecessary  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
another  of  my  friends  who  cycle.  .  For 
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he  assures  me  that  in  the  days  of  his 
pupilage  in  the  art  he  managed  to  up¬ 
set  his  mentor  for  the  time  being,  a 
parson,  into  a  ditch  without  suffering 
the  least  personal  inconvenience. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  wise  precaution, 
so  many  of  my  cycling  friends  have 
assured  me,  to  ride  very  slowly  or  even 
to  dismount  when  passing  through  a 
village,  where  children  and  chickens, 
dogs  and  ducks,  pigs  and  perambula¬ 
tors,  and  all  other  things  that  may  be 
held  to  come  under  the  category  of 
fercB  domeitticcB,  patrol  the  streets  at 
pleasure.  For  some  bicycles  are  of  a 
gay  and  frivolous  disposition,  and  de¬ 
light  to  play  with  other  animals,  and 
as  a  bicycle’s  ideas  of  playing  much 
resemble  those  of  a  goat,  the  results 
are  often  disastrous.  Dogs  are  espe¬ 
cially  objectionable.  Like  the  amiable 
hound  against  which  Mr.  Quilp  con¬ 
siderately  cautioned  Sampson  Brass, 
they  may  live  on  the  right  hand,  but 
sometimes  hide  on  the  left,  ready  for  a 
spring,  and  many  of  them  have  a  play¬ 
ful  habit  of  attacking  the  compara¬ 
tively  unprotected  calves  of  kuicker- 
bockered  cyclists,  and  not  always  being 
good  judges  of  pace,  are  apt  to  get  run 
over  by  mistake,  to  the  disconcertment 
of  both  parties.  Commonly  speaking, 
the  dog  gets  the  best  of  the  transac¬ 
tion.  The  partiality  displayed  by  these 
animals  for  bicyclists’  calves  is  a  strong 
argument,  if  any  were  wanting,  against 
the  adoption  of  the  rational  costume 
by  lady-riders.  Although  cats  are  re¬ 
puted  to  have  nine  lives,  I  am  assured 
on  good  authority  that  an  unhappy  cat 
was  instantaneously  killed,  and  almost 
converted  into  sausages,  when,  being 
closely  pursued  by  a  dog,  she  attempted 
to  rush  through  the  wheel  of  a  passing 
bicycle.  As  the  rider  of  the  machine 
took  a  severe  fall,  I  cannot  recommend 
this  as  a  safe  and  convenient  way  of 
killing  a  cat,  nor  have  I  felt  the  least 
anxiety  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  cycling 
friend,  who  suggested  that  just  by  way 
of  experiment  he  should  hunt  the  cat 
if  I  would  ride  the  bicycle.  Sheep 
are,  I  am  told,  just  as  stupid  about 
bicycles  as  they  aie  about  everything 
else  that  goes  on  wheels.  A  young 
lady  in  Devonshire  riding  down  a  grass 
slope  came  across  a  sheep  which  was 
lying  down  exactly  in  her  way.  Much 
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to  the  consternation  of  her  friends, 
who  were  watching  the  performance, 
she  apparently  attempted  to  jump  the 
animal.  Over  rolled  the  trio,  with  the 
result  that  the  bicycle  was  more  or  less 
damaged,  the  sheep’s  feelings  were 
hurt,  and  the  lady  got  a  black  eye. 

“  But  why  did  you  do  it  ?”  they 
asked  her. 

“  I  do  it  !”  was  the  indignant  reply  ; 
“  T  rang  my  bell  as  loud  as  I  could, 
but  the  silly  creature  would  not  get 
out  of  the  way.” 

From  Peterborough  about  eighteen 
months  ago  a  party  of  bicyclists  started 
one  morning  to  visit  some  churches  in 
the  neighborhood.  Several  members 
of  the  party,  which  comprised  an  equal 
number  of  ladies  and  men,  were  com¬ 
parative  novices,  and  there  was  a  little 
discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of 
marshalling  the  force.  That  they 
should  all  ride  abreast  seemed  a  con¬ 
venient  and  sociable  arrangement,  and 
it  was  in  this  formation  that  most  of 
the  outward  journey  was  accomplished. 
Then,  however,  the  left-flank  lady’s 
machine  kicked  or  jibbed  or  did  some¬ 
thing  une.xpected,  the  lady  fell  against 
her  neighbor,  and  the  whole  party  top¬ 
pled  over  like  a  row  of  nine-pins.  For¬ 
tunately  no  great  harm  was  done,  but 
it  was  deemtd  advisable  to  reconsider 
their  arrangement,  and  eventually  it 
was  decided  that  riding  in  single  file 
would  be  a  more  secure,  if  less  sociable, 
method  of  proceeding.  It  was  in  this 
formation  that  they  commenced  their 
return  journey,  and  again  all  went  on 
smoothly  till  the  foremost  rider  en¬ 
countered  a  flock  of  sheep.  A  really 
wise  man  would  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  have  dismounted,  but  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  question  scorned  so  timorous 
a  line  of  action,  and  attempted  to 
thread  his  way  through  the  sheep,  with 
the  almost  inevitable  result  that  he 
came  to  grief.  The  lady  rider  who  fol¬ 
lowed  fell  over  her  leader,  and  there 
ensued  a  scene  which  recalls  the  chariot- 
race  described  by  Orestes  : — 

“  Then  order  changed  to  ruin. 

Car  crushed  on  car  ;  the  wild  Crissaean  plain 
Was  sea  like  strewed  with  wrecks.” 

For  the  wild  Crissaean  plain  substitute 
a  very  dusty  country  road,  and  the 
reader  can  imagine  the  rest.  For 
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those  who  know  the  ways  of  sheep  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  the  whole 
flock  ran  helter-skelter  over  their  fallen 
adversaries,  who  swallowed  a  sufficient 
amount  of  Olympic  dust  to  satisfy 
their  cravings  in  that  direction  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

But  to  return  more  directly  to  my 
subject.  1  seem  to  have  brought  my¬ 
self  to  a  period  when  I  had  begun  to 
regard  bicycles  and  their  riders  with 
toleration.  The  final  stamp  of  respec¬ 
tability  was  in  my  eyes  affixed  to  cycling 
when  I  met  an  Eton  master  riding 
along  the  ISlough  road  at  a  dignified 
pace,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
very  much  in  earnest.  So  intent  in¬ 
deed  was  he,  and  so  entirely  engrossed 
in  the  solemnity  of  the  performance, 
that  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left,  and  my  wave  of  the  hand 
passed  as  a  sort  of  work  of  supereroga¬ 
tion,  and  was  absolutely  lost  upon  him. 
I  felt  a  little  hurt  at  the  time,  as  no 
man  exactly  likes  to  be  cut  dead,  either 
on  purpose  or  by  accident,  on  the 
Queen’s  highway  ;  but  I  have  since 
heard  it  hinted  that  the  apparent  pre¬ 
meditation  is  not  quite  so  real  as  it 
looks,  but  is  only  assumed  in  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  to  take  off  his  hat,  to 
nod,  or  even  to  look  round  by  way  of 
acknowledging  the  greeting,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  upset  the  rider’s  equilibrium, 
and  that  he  prefers  the  risk  of  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  his  acquaintances  to  the 
chances  of  an  ignominious  spill. 

And  with  this  event  ended  the  happy 
days  of  my  innocence, and  now,owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  many  of  my  most 
intimate  friends  had  become  masters 
of  the  craft,  I  ceased  to  regard  wheel¬ 
men  with  positive  antipathy.  I  had 
rather  learnt  to  tolerate  than  to  envy. 

Prtsently  signs  were  not  wanting 
that  I  was  soon  to  see  the  war  being 
carried  into  my  own  country.  In  the 
first  place,  my  small  daughter  {cetat, 
six),  of  whom  it  might  at  that  ad¬ 
vanced  age  be  said  with  some  truth 
that  if  her  bodily  ju’estnee  was  weak 
her  pertinacity  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
temptible,  received  a  letter  from  a  fond 
bachelor  uncle  in  Germany.  Little 
dreaming  of  the  heights  to  which  it 
was  possible  for  the  young  lady’s  anr- 
bition  to  soar,  the  rash  man  had  in¬ 
scribed  the  sentence,  ”  Mind  you  wiile 
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and  lell  me  what  ]  resent  I  am  to  bring 
you  from  Wiesbaden.”  Here,  indeed, 
was  at  once  a  problem  to  be  solved  and 
a  situation  to  be  envied,— not  merely 
an  ordinary  present  from  an  oidinary 
uncle,  but  any  present  she  liked  to  se¬ 
lect  from  an  uncle  in  foreign  parts. 
The  little  girl  we  read  of  in  moral  tales 
would  of  course  have  written  back  to 
the  effect  that  any  present  which  “  her 
own  dear  darling  uncle”  brought  her 
would  be  equally  acceptable,  and  a 
really  well-brought-up  and  'refined 
specimen  girl  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  would  have  chosen  a  German  doll 
or  a  book.  But  the  particular  small 
atom  who  calls  me  father,  being  a  very 
ordinary  and  unregenerate  atom,  had 
apparently  only  been  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  her  freedom  of 
choice.  About  one  trivial  but  not 
wholly  unimportant  detail,  a  mere 
matter  of  orthography,  her  mind  was 
not  quite  clear,  and  either  being  doubt¬ 
ful  of  the  line  that  her  mother  would 
take,  or  having,  unlike  Itehoboam, 
more  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
elderly  counsellors,  she  suddenly  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  was  going  to  consult 
her  grandmother  on  important  busi¬ 
ness.  Aimed  with  the  letter,  and  weai*- 
ing  an  air  of  great  gravity,  she  sallied 
foith  on  her  mission,  escorted  by  her 
usual  retinue  of  one  nurse  and  two  or 
three  dogs. 

“  Grannie,”  she  exclaimed,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  entering  the  drawing-room, 
‘‘  I  want  to  ask  you  something  very 
Miclar.” 

“  Well,  darling,  what  is  it  ?” 

“  Why,  liow  do  you  spell  bicycle  ?” 
and  then  came  out  the  whole  story, 
how  her  uncle  had  told  her  to  choose 
a  piesent,  and  how  she  had  always  been 
longing  to  have  a  bicycle  ;  how  she 
meant  to  wiite  the  letter  herself,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  sure  that  her  mother 
would  substitute  “  ball”  or  “  doll”  or 
something  stupid,  and  how  the  only 
difficulty  was  that  she  was  not  quite 
sure  how  to  spell  the  word.  The 
magic  word  was  duly  written  down 
for  her  in  large  letters  and  consigned 
to  her  picket.  But,  alas!  for  the 
treachery  of  grannie,  who  secretly 
jiassidonthe  story  to  the  child’s  moth¬ 
er.  This  breach  of  good  faith  did  not, 
as  it  happened,  make  much  difference 


in  the  long  run.  For  the  atom,  not 
being  much  of  a  scribe,  eventually  en¬ 
listed  her  mother  to  act  as  amanuensis, 
previously  extorting  a  promise  that  the 
word  bicycle  was  not  to  be  transmogri¬ 
fied.  Vvhether  the  mother  added  a 
postscript  on  her  own  account  is  open 
to  question.  But  on  the  whole  it  was 
perhaps  fortunate  for  the  peace  of  the 
family  that  bicycles  are  not  commonly 
registered  as  “  made  in  Germany.” 
For  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  depths 
of  besotted  ness  a  bachelor  uncle’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  his  one  and  only  niece  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  leading  him. 

At  this  time,  I  may  remark,  that 
had  1  ever  entertained  the  most  remote 
idea  of  joining  the  ranks  of  bicyclists, 
that  idea  would  have  been  at  once 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  my  better  half, 
who  had  even  stronger  feelings  on  the 
subject  than  I  had.  Living  as  we  did 
near  the  Bath  road,  some  twenty  miles 
out  of  London,  on  tine  Sundays"  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months  we  natu¬ 
rally  either  met  or  were  overtaken  by 
hordes  of  London  clerks  and  shop- 
boys,  for  whom  we  may  charitably  sup¬ 
pose  that  Sunday  is  the  sole  day  in  the 
week  available  for  their  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  hav¬ 
ing  from  observation  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  many  bicyclists  are  Sab¬ 
bath-breakers,”  she  at  once  jumped,  as 
feminine  logicians  are  a[)t  to  jump, 
from  the  particular  to  the  universal, 
and  laid  it  down  as  a  legitimate  infer¬ 
ence  that ‘‘ bicyclists  are  Sabbath- 
breakers,”  and  then  possibly,  still  em¬ 
ploying  feminine  logic,  proceeded  to 
convert  this  proposition  into  the  still 
more  damning  formula,  ”  all  Sabbath- 
breakers  are  bicyclists.”  However,  in 
course  of  time,  when,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  she  discovered  that  some  of 
her  male  relations,  connection-,  and 
personal  friends  had  taken  to  the  pur¬ 
suit,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  educated 
into  believing  that  it  w'as  possible  for 
a  male  being  to  be  a  good  Christian 
and  ride  a  bicycle  at  the  same  time. 
And  the  fact  that  hard-working  parish 
clergymen  were  seen  to  go  about  their 
vocation  on  wheels  finally  completed 
her  conversion  so  far  as  men  were  con¬ 
cerned.  But  all  the  bristles  of  virtuous 
indignation  fairly  stood  erect  when  for 
the  tiist  time  she  met  one  of  her  own 
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sex  riding  along  the  road.  “  Horrid 
creature  !”  was  the  mildest  epithet 
that  she  applied  to  the  unfortunate  de¬ 
linquent.  There  is  no  doubt  the  idea 
of  a  woman  bestriding  a  bicycle — for  I 
fancy  that  they  did  bestride  them  per¬ 
force  a  few  years  back,  if  they  rode  at 
all — vvas  sufficiently  shocking  to  many 
of  the  fair  sex.  For  although  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  mankind  is  at  all 
ages  an  animal  with  two  legs,  custom 
seems  to  have  ordained  that  after  a 
certain  age  girls  should  be  supposed  to 
have  dispensed  with  such  unnamable 
commodities  as  legs,  much  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  tadpole  dispenses  with 
its  tail,  and  merely  to  have  retained 
feet  and  ankles,  to  be  displayed  or  hid¬ 
den  according  to  their  shapeliness  or 
unpresentability.  And  now,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  this  edict  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  this 
“  horrid  creature”  was  evidencing  the 
circumstance  of  her  unconventional 
bifurcation. 

Hut  a  few  months  passed,  and  lo  ! 
the  newspapers  informed  a  rather  scep¬ 
tical  public  that  the  highest  ladies  of 
the  land  were  patronizing  the  bike, 
and  in  due  course  of  time  “  horrid 
creatures’’  were  no  longer  regarded  as 
things  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization, 
but  were  merely  criticised  on  the  score 
of  figure,  get-up,  and  other  points 
which  it  is  the  habit  of  the  sex  to  no¬ 
tice. 

Yet  another  year  passed,  and  now  it 
was  a  case  of  “  jam  proximus  ardet 
Ucalegon.”  It  is  unfortunate  that 
proxima  would  not  scan,  but  it  did  so 
happen  that  this  Ucalegon  wore  petti¬ 
coats,  and  was  not  only  what  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ler  would  have  denominated  a  highly 
“  wirtuous  female,”  but,  what  was  still 
more  to  the  point,  a  distinctly  ecclesi¬ 
astical  young  lady.  From  the  day  that 
my  wife  discovered  that  an  intimate 
friend  and  neighbor  had  taken  the  de¬ 
cisive  step  of  becoming  a  bicyclist,  I 
noticed  that  she  watched  all  lady  per¬ 
formers  with  a  new  and  even  kindly 
attention,  and  began  to  regard  their 
progress  through  rose-colored  specta¬ 
cles.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one 
fine  day  six  months  ago  I  was  assailed 
by  a  not  unusual  question,  “  Are  you 
going  to  do  anything  particular  to¬ 
day  ?”  Experience  has  taught  me,  as 
it  has  probably  taught  many  other 


male  beings  since  the  world  was  cre¬ 
ated,  to  give  a  diplomatic  answer  to 
this  inquiry.  An  affirmative  reply  is 
generally  disliked  ;  a  direct  negative, 
on  the  other  hand,  exposes  the  unwary 
answerer  to  the  risk  of  being  invited 
or  commanded  to  come  out  and  pay 
calls.  We  all  know  what  paying  calls 
in  the  country  implies  :  the  men  of 
the  house  are  of  course  always  out,  the 
lady  and  the  baby  generally  at  home, 
and  the  unfortunate  calling  man  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  entertain  the  b^aby,  which 
either  slobbers,  or,  if  of  an  age  so  to 
do,  makes  personal  remarks,  while  his 
wife  gossips  comfortably  with  the  host¬ 
ess.  However,  on  this  particular  occa¬ 
sion  I  shortly  elicited  that  I  might 
have  leave  of  absence  for  the  whole 
day  and  no  questions  asked. 

it  was  intimated  to  me  in  so  many 
words  that  I  might  go  where  I  liked 
and  do  what  I  liked,  provided  only 
that  on  no  consideration  whatever  did 
I  set  foot  in  the  back-garden.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  really  did  mean 
to  take  a  day  out,  but  that  something 
occurred  to  upset  my  plans,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  found 
myself  not  exactly  in  the  forbidden 
ground,  but  in  a  room  which  com¬ 
manded  a  view  of  it.  “  Curiosity,  thy 
name  is — ”  well  it  ought  to  be  woman, 
but  just  on  that  one  day  it  was  man. 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion.  Like  Eve,  I  fell ;  like  peeping 
Tom,  I  looked  and  saw — my  wife  sol¬ 
emnly  parading  the  lawn  on  a  bicycle, 
supported  by  a  lady  on  either  side, 
while  two  or  three  other  members  of 
the  sex  were  playing  the  part  of  ap¬ 
preciative  spectators.  I  cannot  exactly 
say  that  her  progress  was  the  poesy  of 
motion,  or  that  it  was  much  more 
“  elegant”  and  “  swanlike”  than  Mr. 
Winkle’s  skating.  Indeed,  from  the 
way  that  she  wobbled  from  side  to  side 
and  momentarily  threatened  to  col¬ 
lapse  into  the  arms  of  one  or  other  of 
her  supporters,  I  think  that  she  must 
have  had  very  much  the  same  feelings 
about  her  machine  as  Mr.  Winkle  had 
about  his  skates. 

”  These — these — are  very  awkward 
skates;  ain’t  they,  Sam?”  inquired 
Mr.  Winkle,  staggering. 

It  is  as  well  not  to  quote  Sam’s  an¬ 
swer.  Ladies,  we  know,  are  never 
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awkward.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  a 
tyro  to  look  dignified  on  a  bicycle  ; 
but,  BO  far  as  expression  of  countenance 
went,  there  was  an  air  of  settled  de¬ 
termination,  which  showed  that  the 
rider  sufficiently  realized  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  But  occasional  shrieks 
of  laughter,  either  from  actress  or 
audience,  relieved  the  solemnity  of  the 
performance.  Now  that  the  initial 
difficulties  have  been  after  some  per¬ 
severance  overcome,  I  occasionally  see 
the  lady  riding  round  the  lawn,  look¬ 
ing  very  much  in  earnest,  and,  as  she 
has  informed  me,  repeating  to  herself 
the  formula,  “  I  must  get  off  like  a 
lady,”  and  she  professes  to  have  par¬ 
tially  succeeded  in  compassing  that 
laudable  ambition.  If  this  is  really 
the  case,  as  an  impartial  observer  I  can 
only  record  my  opinion  that  lalies’ 
methods  of  dismounting  are  rather 
multifarious  than  uniformly  graceful. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  after  this 
I  joined  the  ranks  of  bicyclists  myself. 
I  had  regarded  my  daughter’s  desire 
to  possess  a  bike  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  passing  fancy,  as  an  instance,  shall 
I  say,  of  that  possession  of  the  bump 
of  acquisitiveness  which  prompts  her 
to  require  that  I  should  at  once  pur¬ 
chase,  for  her  own  personal  amuse¬ 
ment,  gratification,  or  edificaiion,  any 
stray  dog,  cat,  lamb,  or  calf. 

‘‘  I  don’t  mind  a  bit,  father.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  buy  it  for  me  out  of 
your  money  ;  but  I  have  got  ten  [)Ounds 
of  my  own  in  the  bank,  and  if  you  will 
only  get  it  out  for  me  I  will  buy  it 
myself,  and  give  up  my  puppy  and  my 
pony,  and  only  love  that  dear  little 
calf.” 

‘‘  But  next  year  that  calf  will  be  a 
cow.” 

“  Oh  yes,  and  then  it  will  have  an¬ 
other  little  calf,  and  so  I  shall  always 
have  a  calf  to  play  with.” 

And  in  like  manner  she  had  doubt¬ 
less  expected  that  a  little  bicycle  would 
either  grow  up  with  herself  or  else 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  with 
smaller  bicycles.  The  child’s  fancy, 
then,  had  not  seriously  disturbed  me. 
But  that  my  wife  should  not  only  have 
so  far  forsworn  all  her  oldtime  antip¬ 
athies  as  to  meditate  heiself  to  play  the 
rSle  of  a  “  horrid  creature,”  but  should 
actually  have  tried  to  steal  a  march 


upon  me  and  learn  as  it  were  upon  the 
sly,  was  altogether  too  much  for  my 
feelings.  How  was  I  to  know  that  she 
would  not  go  off  biking  with  some 
other  fellow,  and  leave  me  powerless 
to  follow  ? 

From  that  day  I  was  possessed  with 
a  grim  determination  to  learn  the  art 
at  any  cost.  But,  unlike  the  lady,  I 
was  oppressed  by  no  feeling  of  false  ; 
modesty,  but  rather  gloried  in  my 
shame,  and  announced  to  all  who  cared 
to  know  it  that  I  had  made  up  my  i 
mind  to  ride  a  bicycle.  I  learnt  on  a 
])rinciple  of  my  own  which  I  can  con-  t 
fidently  recommend  to  beginners,  I  | 
was  helped  on  to  my  machine  by  a 
groom  at  one  end  of  a  gravel  path,  and 
after  being  fairly  started,  ordered  the 
man  to  let  go,  and  struck  out  manfully 
for  a  bush  which  was  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  same  path.  The  bush,  which 
was  thick  and  thornless,  was  at  once 
my  goal  and  my  buffer,  and  1  felt  a  ; 
proud  man  when  for  the  first  time  I  ; 
charged  it  violently.  | 

“  Dimidirira  facti,  qtii  bene  coepit,  habet,"  | 

I  argued  to  myself  that  a  man  who  | 
could  ride  thirty  yards  alone  on  Mon-  ; 
day  might  hope  to  accomplish  a  mile 
on  Tuesday,  nor  was  I  disappointed.  | 
When  after  some  preliminary  canters  ! 
in  the  garden  1  ventured  to  take  the 
road,  I  was  so  far  advanced  in  the  art 
that  I  neither  felt  myself  impelled  to 
throw  myself  into  the  hedge,  as  one 
man  who  had  neglected  to  learn  to  dis¬ 
mount  confessed  that  he  was  in  early 
days  fain  to  do  whenever  he  met  a  cart. 
Nor  again  was  I  compelled  to  enlist 
the  services  of  stray  tramps  and  passers- 
by,  which  was  the  habit  of  another  of 
my  acquaintances  who  boldly  sallied 
forth  abroad  at  a  period  when  he  had 
mastered  the  science  of  dismounting 
but  was  absolutely  unable  to  mount 
without  assistance.  Hitherto  I  have  \ 
met  with  no  startling  adventures.  I 
have  neither  charged  a  windmill  like 
Don  Quixote  or  a  traction-engine  like 
a  more  modern  acquaintance,  I  have 
not  been  pulled  out  of  a  ditch  by  my 
wife  or  tried  to  clear  a  sheep  like  my 
Devonshire  heroine,  and  I  have  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  suggestion  that  I  \ 
should  purchase  a  second-hand  So-  ' 
ciable. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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He  who  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  money  must  walk  warily 
in  the  lists.  The  stoutest  minds  of 
our  generation  have  tackled  each  other 
in  that  arena,  and  have  wrestled  over 
every  inch  of  the  ground.  But  I  shall 
not  presume  to  enter  here  upon  our  ex¬ 
isting  controversy,  though  I  fully  and 
readily  recognize  how  great  are  the 
minds,  and  how  serious  are  the  issues 
involved  in  Bimetallism. 

Apart,  (hen,  from  that  important 
question,  I  shall  venture  to  enquire  as 
to  the  great  issues  of  the  future,  and 
these  present  themselves  to  me  as  four 
questions  that,  sooner  or  later,  may  re¬ 
quire  replies.  Is  the  immense  increase 
of  gold  to  modify  the  monetary  policy 
of  Britain?  Will  India  eventually 
adopt  a  standard  of  stiver  or  one  of 
gold?  Will  the  United  States  resort 
permanently,  or  at  all,  to  a  silver  stand¬ 
ard?  What  is  to  be  the  monetary 
policy  of  the  Far  East?  Of  these  prob¬ 
lems  the  first  three  may  eventually  le 
solved  entirely,  and  perhaps  the  last 
may  be  settled  in  part,  by  the  states¬ 
men  and  financiers  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood. 

The  monetary  history  of  the  world 
during  the  last  thirty  years  might,  un¬ 
til  recently,  have  been  summed  up  in  a 
phrase — the  fall  of  silver  in  its  relation 
to  gold.  It  was  a  generation  ago  that 
a  slight  decline  in  silver  could  have 
been  observed  upon  the  London  market. 
As  the  years  passed,  that  decline  be¬ 
came  more  accentuated  owing  largely 
to  the  double  cause  that  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  nations  of  the  West  excluded 
silver  from  their  standard,  and  also 
that  concuirently  the  output  of  silver 

reatly  increased.  But  if  there  was  a 

ouhle  cause  acting  against  the  value 
of  silver,  there  was  a  double  cause  still 
acting  in  its  favor,  for  America,  from 
1878  onward,  adopted  the  policy  of  an¬ 
nually  buying  a  vast  amount  of  silver, 
and  also  the  mints  of  India  were  freely 
open  to  its  receipt.  But  in  1893  the 
second  great  act  occurred  in  the  drama 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  white  metal. 
In  that  year  America  ceased  to  pur¬ 


chase,  and  the  doors  of  the  Indian 
mints  were  closed.  Thus  another 
heavy  blow  was  dealt  at  the  price  of 
silver,  which  has,  indeed,  owing  to  this 
sequence  of  causes,  fallen  to  about  half 
what  it  was  worth  thirty  years  ago  as 
measured  in  gold. 

As  to  the  future  of  that  metal,  the 
problem  is  too  obscure  for  calculation, 
and  could  be  decided  by  no  one  less 
than  a  prophet.  Yet  the  present  forces 
acting  in  the  one  direction  and  the 
other  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  In 
favor  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  is 
the  recent  diminution  of  silver  mining 
in  the  United  States.  Taking  the  gen¬ 
eral  list  of  the  dividend-paying  silver 
and  silver-lead  mines  of  that  country, 
forty-five  in  number,  it  appears  that 
there  were  only  seven  mines  that  paid 
a  dividend  in  1895.  Again,  according 
to  a  recent  estimate  of  the  American 
Mint,  the  total  output  of  silver  in  the 
States  was  00,000,000  ounces  in  1893, 
but  had  fallen  to  40,000,000  ounces  in 
1895.  Against  this  diminution  of  sup¬ 
ply  must  bo  set  an  increase  in  the  out¬ 
put  of  Chili  and  Bolivia.  Still,  upon 
tlie  whole,  the  total  output  of  the 
w’orld  during  the  last  few  years  exhibits 
a  decline. 

Again,  there  is  the  immense  output 
of  gold  in  Africa,  Australia,  and  else¬ 
where,  which  may  be  held  as  liable  to 
depreciate  on  this  account  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  silver  and  thus  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  latter  as  measured  in  gold.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  new  process  of 
extraction  and  chemical  treatment 
may  enormously  reduce  the  cost  of  sil¬ 
ver  production  and  vastly  extend  the 
range  of  mining  activity.  Should 
another  great  fall  occur  in  silver,  we 
shall  see  what  we  have  seen  before — a 
readjustment  of  (hose  prices  which  rest 
on  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver. 
Of  these  prices  some  will  rise  in  silver, 
while  others  will  fall  in  gold.  For 
each  individual  price,  in  my  view, 
hangs  by  itself  in  the  exchange,  and 
nothing  absolute  can  be  said  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  fall  in  silver  upon  prices. 
But  in  respect  of  currency  a  fall  in  sil- 
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ver  will  be  of  less  moment  than  thirty 
years  ago,  for  it  will  not  affect  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  those  nations  which  are  upon 
a  gold  or  a  paper  standard,  nor  will  it 
exercise  its  former  .influence  upon 
India,  whose  rupee,  owing  to  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  mints,  is  considerably  more 
valuable  as  a  coin  than  as  silver  bul¬ 
lion.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
the  fact  that  by  slow  degrees  and  by 
practical  expedients  the  world  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  rid  itself  of  the  silver  question. 

The  second  phrase  necessary  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  recent  history  of  money  is 
— the  flood  of  gold.  How  has  this  af¬ 
fected  Great  Britain?  1  find  that  the 
net  imports  of  gold  into  this  country 
during  the  last  seven  years  reached  the 
gigantic  total  of  £57,581,000.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  preceding  ten  years  there 
was  a  net  export  of  gold  from  our 
shores. 

Where  is  this  gold  that  has  come  to 
us?  If  we  compare  the  immense  vol¬ 
ume  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England 
at  the  opening  of  this  period  and  the 
gold  there  at  the  close  of  1895,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  no  less  than  £27,000,000  of 
this  new  gold  has  gone  into  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  not  far  from  one-half. 
As  to  the  remainder,  a  few  millions 
have  gone  into  coinage,  but  only  a  few. 
The  rest  must  have  gone  into  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  a  little  into  the 
reserves  of  banks  other  than  the  Bank 
of  England. 

The  question  naturally  arises — is  this 
accumulation  of  gold  a  good  or  an  evil  ? 

As  regards  our  gold  currency  it  has 
had,  1  suppose,  no  effect,  for  our  gold 
circulation  only  requires  a  very  little 
new  gold  annually  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
and  it  does  not  increase.  For  instance, 
during  the  last  three  years  reported 
upon  by  our  mint,  only  £1,548,000 
was  used  of  new  gold  for  coniage.  One 
clear  effect  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
has  now  a  proportion  of  reserve  to  lia¬ 
bilities  of  about  GO  per  cent,  as  against 
40  per  cent,  some  years  ago.  The  fur¬ 
ther  effect  has  been  to  make  loanable 
capital  cheap,  and  though  this  may  be 
an  evil  for  those  who  lend,  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  those  who  borrow,  and 
thus  IS  in  no  substantial  sense  a  na¬ 
tional  evil. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  ac- 
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cumulation  will  continue  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer.  Some  portion  of  the 
gold  that  has  recently  reached  us  is 
from  the  United  States,  and  this  drain 
would  cease  if  that  country  were  to  re¬ 
organize  its  finance  upon  a  sound  basis. 
Again  gold  has  come  to  us  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  because  France  and  Germany 
have  not  been  so  anxious  to  collect 
gold  as  they  were  some  years  ago.  If, 
however,  other  nations,  such  as  India, 
Japan,  or  America,  were  to  begin  to 
acquire  gold  for  hoarding  or  for  cur¬ 
rency  the  tide  of  that  metal  would 
cease  to  set  so  strongly  toward  our 
shores.  Finally,  gold  has  accumu¬ 
lated  with  us  so  rapidly  because,  since 
the  Baring  crisis,  we  have  not  lent  so 
freely  abroad  as  heretofore.  This  rea¬ 
soning  would  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  causes  hitherto  enumerated  of  the 
increase  of  our  gold  stock  may  be  only  _ 
temporary  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  | 
it  seems  very  clear  that  the  output  of 
gold  will  continue  for  many  years  upon 
an  immense  scale,  and  that  London 
will  continue  to  be  a  free  market  for 
the  metal.  The  balance  of  argument 
seems  at  present  in  favor  of  a  continued 
increase  in  our  stock  of  gold. 

As  regards  the  Silver  Question,  is  it 
not  the  East  that  is  most  interested  in 
silver?  Let  me  compare  for  a  brief 
space  Germany  and  China  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  A  generation  ago  Germany 
was  on  a  silver  standard,  but  since  that 
time  on  grounds  of  pure  self-interest, 
she  has  discarded  silver  and  has  taken 
to  gold.  Why  should  she  now  trouble 
herself  as  to  the  metal  she  has  aban¬ 
doned  ?  She  produces  silver  herself, 
it  is  true,  but  on  no  very  large  scale, 
and  as  regards  her  eastern  trade,  the 
Hanseatic  towns  themselves  which  con¬ 
duct  that  business  arc  opposed  to  any 
idea  of  “  doing  something  for  silver.” 

She  will  not,  it  seems,  trouble  herself 
seriously  about  silver  for  the  good  rea¬ 
son  that  it  is  no  business  of  hers. 
Compare  the  position  of  Germany  with 
that  of  China.  The  currency  of  China 
is  barbarous  and  chaotic,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  she  has  not  a  civilized  cur¬ 
rency  at  all.  Still,  for  general  pur¬ 
poses,  she  may  be  reckoned  a  silver¬ 
using  country.  Suppose  that  China, 
awakening  to  modern  ideas,  or,  what 
is  more  conceivable,  stimulated  by  the 
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contact  of  Japan,  and  the  pressure  of 
Europe,  were  to  establish  mints  of  her 
own  on  the  lines,  not  of  the  recent  ex¬ 
periment  in  Canton,  but  of  India.  She 
may  in  that  case  find  herself  in  the 
same  situation  as  India  before  her 
mints  were  closed,  liable,  that  is,  to 
the  unlimited  receipt  of  silver,  and  to 
the  difficulties  which  a  serious  fall  in 
that  metal  would  entail. 

The  next  step  is  to  enquire  as  to 
what  may  be  the  eventual  monetary 
policy  of  the  Far  East,  by  which  I 
mean  China,  Jaimu,  the  Straits,  Indo- 
China,  etc.  There  are  four  great  Pow¬ 
ers  that  stand  in  a  circle  round  the  Far 
East.  Tliese  four  are  Australia,  Rus¬ 
sia,  India,  and  the  U nited  States.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  long  run,  the  monetary 
policy  of  these  Powers  may  affect  and 
determine  that  of  tlie  central  states. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  Australia  at  all 
events  will  not  al)andon  the  standard 
which  she  now  employs.  For  she  pro¬ 
duces  gold  for  herself  in  ample  quan¬ 
tities,  and  also  she  is  closely  connected 
in  her  trading  interests  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  next  country  which 
in  the  future  may  be  expected  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  powerful  inlluence  upon  the  East 
is  Russia.  An  able  article  in  the  No- 
m^rhas  recently  defined  the  situation  : 
“  We  must  not  forget  that  we  Russians 
stand  between  silver-basis  Asia  and 
gold-basis  Europe”  ;  ”  Russia  ought 
to  perceive  that  the  solution  of  her  cur¬ 
rency  problem  lies  in  a  gold  standard.” 

The  policy  of  Russia  is,  indeed,  to¬ 
ward  a  gold  standard.  The  circulat¬ 
ing  medium  is  the  paper  rouble,  and 
80  far  as  that  rouble  is  inconvertible 
she  is  on  a  paper  standard.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  has  since  1881  been 
busily  collecting  an  immense  stock  of 
gold  which  has  now  reached  the  great 
total  of  about  £100,000,000.  This  has 
been  achieved  by  gathering  her  custom 
dues  in  gold,  by  storing  the  output  of 
the  Siberian  gold  mines,  and  also  by 
laying  aside  some  portion  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  gold  loans  which  she  has 
raised  in  Europe.  If  the  holders  of 
roubles  can  claim  to  exchange  their 
paper  for  this  gold,  Russia  is  on  a  gold 
standard.  But,  as  I  gather,  though 
the  Imperial  Bank  holds  gold  against 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  paper  circu¬ 
lation,  no  holder  of  a  note  can  insist 


upon  getting  gold,  though  of  late  gold 
has  on  occasion  been  paid  out  for 
notes.  A  recent  Ukase,  referring  to 
the  rouble  circulation,  says  that  its 
amount  is  now  ^o  far  reduced  as  to 
make  it  feasible  ”  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  other  essential  conditions,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  final  regulation  of  our 
monetary  circulation.” 

The  horoscope  of  India  and  of  tho 
United  States  remains  to  be  drawn. 
Will  the  United  States  resort  to  a  sil¬ 
ver  standard  ?  It  would  be  idle  at  the 
present  time  to  forecast  the  issue  of 
the  Presidential  election.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  they  may  one  day  slip 
into  a  silver  basis  from  unwillingness 
to  remedy  any  longer  their  difficulty 
in  present  circumstances  of  retaining 
gold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that  in  the  long  run  their 
plain  commercial  interests  will  not  de¬ 
termine  them  to  take  measures  to  re¬ 
main  upon  their  existing  basis.  The 
recent  history  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  indicate  that  time  after  time 
when  the  silver  standard  is  in  sight 
the  nation  draws  back  and  takes  meas¬ 
ures  necessary  to  maintain  its  gold 
standard. 

There  remains  India.  What  has 
been  tho  history  of  India  since  1893? 
The  rtason  why  the  mints  were  closed 
in  that  year  is  easily  stated.  In  1893 
India  had  to  remit  to  this  country,  in 
respect  of  her  annual  gold  obligations, 
a  sum  of  £16,500,000.  With  each  fall 
of  silver  the  heavier  would  this  annual 
burden  become.  If  the  mints  were 
closed,  the  ru|)ee,  no  longer  coined  in 
vast  quantities,  would  rise  in  price, 
above  the  value  of  the  bullion  con¬ 
tained  thei'ein,  and,  to  put  the  matter 
simply,  the  debt  could  be  discharged 
with  fewer  rupees.  Has  this  expecta¬ 
tion  been  justified  by  the  course  of 
events  since  1893  ?  The  fact  is  that 
the  bullion  in  a  rupee  is  now  worth 
ll^d.,  whereas  the  rupee  itself  in  tho 
exchange  is  worth,  say,  14|d.  In 
other  words,  the  rupee  as  a  coin  stands 
over  ‘20  per  cent,  above  its  value  as  so 
much  metal.  No  doubt  something 
must  be  subtracted  from  this  gain. 
The  productiorr  of  silver  in  the  world 
was  about  165,000,000  ounces  in  1893, 
and  the  amount  that  went  to  India  in 
that  year  was  about  50,000,000  ounces. 
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The  reduction  of  this  latter  demand  to 
a  much  lower  figure  in  1894  must  evi¬ 
dently  have  considerably  lowered  the 
price  of  silver,  and  this  fall  again  must 
have  exercised  its  influence  upon  the 
rupee.  Still -I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  closing  of  the  mints,  in  spite  of 
this  factor,  has  considerably  raised  the 
value  of  the  rupee  above  what  it  would 
have  been  had  the  mints  not  been 
closed.  As  regards  the  future,  and 
looking  to  the  present  condition  of 
Indian  finance,  is  it  possible  that  the 
mints  can  be  reopened  ?  Sir  David 
Barbour,  the  distinguished  financier 
and  Bimetallist,  has  recently  written, 
“  It  seems  to  me  that,  with  good  man¬ 
agement,  the  gold  standard  may  be 
established,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
Indian  currency  can  never  be  gold” 
{The  National  Itevieio,  July,  1894). 

These  considerations  would  lead  to 
the  view  that  the  great  countries  which 
in  the  future  may  be  expected  to  have 
the  most  considerable  dealings  and  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  the 
Far  East  will  not  be  upon  a  silver 
basis.  The  future  of  the  Far  East 
itself  in  this  regard  thus  remains  for 
consideiaiion,  tliough  if  silver  is  to  re¬ 
main  stable  in  the  future  no  doubt  the 
question  will  not  present  itself  in  any 
urgent  shape.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  recent  war  between  China  and 
Japan  a  remarkable  suggestion  was 
made  in  a  certain  Tokio  journal  called 
the  Nippon.  The  writer  proposed  that 
the  humbled  condition  of  China aflfoid- 
ed  an  unique  opportunity  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  silver  question.  The 
main  idea  was  that  an  Asiatic  Silver 
Union  should  be  formed,  under  the 
headship  of  victoiious  Japan.  The 
other  members  of  this  league  were  to 
be  China  and  India,  not  to  mention 
such  minor  states  as  Singapore,  Hong¬ 
kong,  Cochin-China,  Java,  Tonkin, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Siam,  and 
Corea.  The  arrangement  was  to  be 
that  China  should  be  ordered  to  coin 
silver  at  the  rate  of  about  20,000,000 
ounces  per  annum,  that  the  Indian 
Mints  should  be  re-opened,  and  that 
altogether  the  Asiatic  Union  should 
pledge  itself  to  the  annual  purchase  of 
59,000,000  ounces  of  the  white  metal. 
Simultaneously  with  this  arrangement 
the  United  States  should  renew  the 
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Sherman  Act,  and  recommence  their 
annual  purchase  of  54,000,000  ounces. 
Other  countries,  it  was  calculated, 
might  be  relied  upon  to  buy  40,000,000 
ounces  annually,  and  thus  silver,  as¬ 
sured  of  a  market,  would  cease  falling 
and  the  silver  question  would  be  solved. 

The  author  of  this  suggestion  has,  I 
venture  to  think,  approached  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  one  respect  from  the  right 
point  of  view,  namely  that  if  the  silver 
question  needs  settlement  by  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  interference,  that  action  must 
come  from  the  Governments  of  the 
East.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
one  or  two  criticisms  to  be  made  upon 
his  scheme,  apart  front  the  practical 
question  as  to  whether  India  is  willing 
to  reopen  her  mints,  or  the  United 
States  to  recommence  operations  under 
the  Sherman  Act.  In  the  first  place, 
can  it  be  wise  that  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should,  by  an  arbitrary  arrange¬ 
ment,  be  fixed  down  as  regar’ds  the 
amount  of  silver  to  be  annually  bought 
by  them  ?  Do  not  the  requirements 
of  any  nation  for  silver  vary  from  time 
to  time  ;  and  again,  even  if  this  could 
be  arranged,  would  it  check  any  fall  in 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  silver, 
which  fall  must,  in  its  turn,  affect  the 
price  ?  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  or 
impossibilities,  the  scheme  merits  at¬ 
tention  as  being  the  first  attempted 
solution  of  this  question,  as  far  as  I 
know,  coming  from  an  Oriental  source. 

All  the  world  realizes  that  in  recent 
years  a  star  of  the  most  astounding 
brilliance  has  arisen  in  the  Eastern 
heavens — I  mean  Japan.  The  econ¬ 
omists  and  thinkers  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  will  observe  with  pleasure  that  this 
extraordinary  people  is  turning  its  at¬ 
tention  to  currency  questions  as  well 
as  to  all  the  other  problems  of  modem 
politics.  In  a  recent  report  on  Japan, 
addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  dated 
June  of  last  year,  the  following  para¬ 
graph  occurs  :  “  The  currency  investi¬ 
gation  committee  referred  to  in  last 
year’s  report  still  continue  their  meet¬ 
ings.  and  it  would  seem  that  a  great 
deal  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
result  of  their  labor  will  be  made  pub¬ 
lic.”  Though  that  report  has  not  yet 
reached  this  country,  a  Japanese  au¬ 
thority  tells  me  that  its  members  have 
decided  by  a  very  small  majority  to  ad- 
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here  at  present  to  the  existing  stand¬ 
ard.  Of  the  opinion  of  the  Straits 
we  have  already  heard.  Singapore 
may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  core  and 
to  be  the  focus  of  the  silver  question 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Far 
East.  She  is  situated  between  India 
and  China,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  series 
of  silver-using  states.  Her  circula¬ 
tion,  I  believe,  is  composed  partly  of 
Japanese  yen  and  partly  of  Mexican 
dollais,  and  is  thus  a  pure  silver  cui- 
rency.  In  1893,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  to  report  upon  the  mone¬ 
tary  situation,  and  its  conclusion  has 
been  that  in  view  of  the  evils  of  a  sil¬ 
ver  standard  some  coin  on  a  gold  stand¬ 
ard  basis  should  be  introduced.  But 
the  evidence  on  which  this  conclusion 
was  based  was  of  a  very  conflicting  na¬ 
ture. 

As  regards  China,  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  that  Chinese  states¬ 
men,  upon  their  own  initiative,  will 
establish  a  currency  system  in  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  word.  In 
the  first  place  such  a  reform  would  for¬ 
ward  the  interests  of  foreign  trade, 
and  they  do  not  wish  to  forward  those 
interests,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
Chinese  administration  is  so  corrupt 
that  its  first  and  last  idea  would  be  to 
make  money  out  of  any  such  establish¬ 
ment,  a  method  incompatible  with  a 
sound  system  of  currency.  Well,  if 
they  cannot  and  will  not  do  it,  we  may 
have  to  undertake  that  duty  ourselves. 
More  exlraordinaiy  and  unexpected 
things  have  hap[)ened  than  that  Eu¬ 
rope  should  have  to  deal  with  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Question  at  the  bedside  of  the  Sick 
man  of  the  Far  East. 

What  is  the  present  situation  of 
Chinese  finance  ?  The  annual  rev¬ 
enue  received  by  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  at  Pekin  is  about  £15,000,000,  a 
tiny  revenue  to  come  from  so  vast  an 
empire.  The  fact  is  that  this  figure 
in  no  way  represents  the  sum  raised 
from  the  people,  and  that  a  gigantic 
system  of  public  plunder  intervenes 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  tax¬ 
payer.  The  next  point  to  be  observed 
IS  that  the  revenue  does  not  fluctuate, 
or  does  not  fluctuate  materially,  with 
good  and  bad  years,  or  with  prosperity 
and  adversity.  Like  the  face  of  Bud¬ 


dha  it  alters  not  ;  there  is  something 
immutable  even  in  the  receipts  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven.  The  narrowness  and 
the  fixity  of  the  revenue  come  sub¬ 
stantially  from  the  same  cause,  the 
great  drain  of  administrative  corrup¬ 
tion  which  runs  between  the  peo)>le 
and  Pekin.  To  this  rule  there  is  one 
notable  exception,  the  maritime  cus¬ 
toms  which  are  levied  by  foreigners 
upon  the  foreign  trade  of  China.  This 
service  was  started  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
of  1860,  in  those  fortunate  days  when 
English  influence  ruled  at  Pekin.  An 
Englishman  was  appointed  to  assist 
and  supervise  the  local  authorities  of 
Shanghai  in  the  collection  of  the  mari¬ 
time  customs  of  that  port.*  This  in¬ 
stitution  has  grown,  and  the  present 
Inspector- General  of  Customs,  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  now  collects  a  revenue 
of  about  £3,500,000.  This  is  the  only 
reliable  branch  of  revenue  in  China,  a 
fund,  that  is,  which  is  collected  by 
honest  and  incorruptible  oHicials,  and 
which  would,  no  doubt,  alone  survive 
amid  the  crash  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire  of  China  itself.  That  this 
is  so  may  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
this  fund  forms  the  security  of  the 
loans  which  China  has  recently  raised 
jn  Europe  for  the  discharge  of  her  war 
indemnity  to  Japan.  Such  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  at  present  of  our  control  or  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  finances  of  China. 

What  appears  to  be  likely  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  that  if  Japan  is  a  star,  China 
will  be  one  day  a  sun  in  the  firmament 
of  commerce.  She  has  an  exhaustless 
resource  in  her  myriads  of  cheap  work¬ 
men  ;  she  has  labor  without  labor  prob¬ 
lems.  Her  material  wealth  of  cotton, 
silk,  tea,  and  precious  metals,  coal, 
and  iron  is  supposed  to  be  stupendous. 
She  possesses  magnificent  waterways, 
and  her  sea-board  gives  her  touch  with 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Hitherto 
these  gifts  of  nature  have  been  can¬ 
celled  by  her  system  of  government 
which  has  moved  upon  three  pivots, 
love  of  sham,  indifference  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  and  hatred  of  foreigners. 
But  it  has  become  abundantly  clear  in 
the  recent  action  of  France  on  the 


*  The  Far  Eastern  Question,  by  Valentine 
Chirol,  p.  102. 
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south  and  Russia  on  (he  north,  and  of  character  of  currency  other  nations  [ 

both  at  the  Imperial  Court,  that  all  may  use,  no  matter  what  standard  of  I 

this  lethargy  must  be  pushed  aside  and  value  they  may  adopt,  all  their  inter- 
shaken  into  life.  In  this  matter  the  national  dealings  are  subjected  at  last 
divergent  and  warring  interests  of  to  the  test  of  the  pound  sterling.”  j 

France  and  Russia,  of  England,  of  The  decline  of  silver  and  the  rise  of 

Germany,  and  of  Japan  converge  and  gold  have  been  a  process  and  a  growth 
agree.  Ii  is  evident,  that  capital,  and  too  continuous  and  too  secret  for  exact 
let  us  hope  British  capital  chiefly,  must  calculation  or  analysis.  Has  it  come  ! 
pour  into  the  development  of  that  from  the  deliberate  choice  of  nations? 
country,  so  antique  and  yet  so  new  to  Germany  might  answer  “  Yes”  :  Tur- 
the  sense  of  progress.  key  might  answer  “  No.”  Has  it  come 

This  being  so,  and  it  has  already  bo-  from  the  plehtifulness  of  gold,  or  has 
gun  to  be  so,  from  the  moment  that  gold  become  plentiful  because  the  na- 
we  place  our  money  in  China  we  be-  tions  needed  it?  Why  is  it  that  in 
come  necessarily  most  keenly  interested  Hiogo  “forward”  transactions  on  a 
in  her  currency.  That  currency  ap-  sterling  basis  have  become  the  rule 
pears  to  consist  partly  of  silver  dollars,  among  the  merchants  of  Japan  ?  Why 
partly  of  copper  cash,  partly  of  notes  does  China  issue  her  latest  loan  in 
of  the  European  banks,  partly  of  the  gold?  Why  is  sterling  exchange  the 
somewhat  mysteiious  issues  of  native  index  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
bankers  in  the  interior,  partly  of  shoes  America? 

or  ingots  of  silver,  and  partly,  I  un-  That  this  tendency  has  been  and  will 
derstand,  of  bricks  of  tea.  It  is  dubi- -  he  slow  is  certain,  and  that  it  should 
ous  whether  a  brick  of  tea  is  a  satisfac-  excite  opposition  is  inevitable.  The 
tory  substitute  for  a  pound  sterling.  British  Empire  contains  within  itself 
Imagine  the  dangers  of  a  cup  of  that  various  states  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
innocent  beverage  brewed  from  the  merit  in  this  rtspect,  but  why  should 
current  coin  of  China  !  At  any  rate,  we  charge  ourselves  on  this  account 
the  more  wo  lend  to  China,  the  more  with  an  absurd  aud  anomalous  sys- 
certainly  shall  we  have  to  extend  the  tern?  We  have  no  system  within  the 
system  now  managed  by  Sir  Robert  British  Empire  ;  and  the  absence  of 
Hart,  and  the  more  necessary  will  it  any  system  is  the  mark  of  freedom, 
be  to  introduce  a  sound  system  of  cur-  It  may  suit  England  to  maintain  a  gold 
rency.  The  West  will  be  called  upon  standard  ;  it  may  suit  India  to  close 
in  that  case  to  decide  the  money  of  the  her  mints  ;  it  may  suit  the  Straits  to 
Far  East.  live  at  present  upon  a  silver  basis. 

Till  recent  times,  silver  ruled  the  There  is  no  reason  why  these  nations, 
world.  In  1816  our  Colonies,  in  spite  as  they  may  be  called,  should  abandon 
of  the  recent  recognition  of  gold  by  their  own  present  interests  for  the  sake 
the  British  Government  as  the  basis  of  of  an  uniform  currency,  merely  because 
home  transactions,  asked  unanimously  they  happen  to  compose  a  portion  of  a 
for  the  silver  standard.  The  sign  and  world-wide  Empire.  Such,  at  least,  is 
symbol  of  (he  supremacy  of  the  white  the  theory  taught  us  by  practical  ex¬ 
metal  was  the  dollar  of  Spain.  But  perience  of  the  failure  of  past  attempts 
that  reign  is  past  and  over,  and  it  has  to  unite  all  upon  a  similar  currency  by 
come  about  that  in  our  own  day  the  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  But  a  common 
money  of  international  dealings  is  the  interest  seems  by  slow  degrees  to  draw 
bill  ou  London,  and  that  it  is  now  the  the  world  in  one  direction,  and  thith- 
pound  sterling  which  is  everywhere  er,  at  the  instance  only  of  that  very 
familiar,  and  which  regulates  the  ex-  self-interest  which  now  divides  them, 
changes  of  the  world.  As  Mr.  Car-  will  these  nations  eventually  be  drawn, 
lisle.  Secretary  of  the  United  States  — National  Review. 

Treasury,  has  said,  “  No  matter  what 
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To  those  who  followed  closely  the 
preliminaries  to  the  revival  of  the 
Olympic  Meeting,  it  appeared  certain 
that  the  games  would  be  a  disastrous 
failure.  This  was  not  the  case,  though 
the  nature  of  the  success  obtained  can 
scarcely  have  corresponded  with  the 
expectations  of  the  promoters. 

These  games  differed  from  other  ath¬ 
letic  meetings  in  one  most  important 
feature — they  did  not  stand  or  fall 
with  the  excellence  of  their  athletics. 
Their  promoters  obviously  expected 
that  prodigious  athletic  results  would 
be  obtained,  they  expected  to  see  the 
best  athletes  of  the  world  perform  the 
toilsome  journey  to  Athens  to  win  the 
olive  branch  of  victory.  It  was  ap¬ 
parently  forgotten  that  few  athletes 
are  classical  scholars,  and  that  still 
fewer  have  either  the  time  or  tlie  money 
to  make  so  long  a  voyage.  Then,  too, 
what  we  may  call  the  international  per¬ 
spective  of  the  committee  was  at  fault. 
They  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  all  nations  was  of  equal 
importance  to  the  success  of  the  games. 
They  did  not  consider,  or,  if  they  did, 
they  gave  no  indication  of  having  done 
80,  that  every  nation  except  England 
and  America  is  still  in  an  absolutely 
prehistoric  condition  with  regard  to 
athletic  sports.  LTnless  England  and 
America  took  a  large  share  in  the 
Olympic  meeting,  it  was  bound  to  be 
an  athletic  failure.  In  this  matter  the 
committee  pursued  the  suicidal  policy 
of  devoting  the  greater  share  of  their 
attention  to  Continental  athletes.  The 
original  programme  and  book  of  rules 
was  printed  in  French.  Later  on  there 
appeared  an  edition  in  German.  This, 
however,  was  disowned  as  unofficial  by 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  the 
present  writer,  though  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Cambridge 
Athletic  Club  as  an  official  document. 
It  differed  in  some  not  unimportant 
particulars  from  the  French  edition. 
But  the  really  notable  point  is,  that  no 
edition  of  the  rules  was  ever  issued  in 
English  till  very  shortly  before  the 
games,  when  a  private  firm  produced 


one.  This,  when  we  consider  the  im¬ 
portance  of  English  and  American  ath¬ 
letes  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
is  really  an  extraordinary  fact.  It 
seems  as  though  in  the  committee's 
eyes  true  internationality  in  athletics 
was  equivalent  to  international  medi¬ 
ocrity. 

Of  all  Anglo-Saxon  athletes  those  at 
present  in  residence  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  the  most  likely  to  be 
able  to  take  part  in  the  meeting.  The 
Easter  Vacation  was  exactly  suited  for 
a  visit  to  Athens,  and  the  English  Uni¬ 
versity  man  would,  of  all  men,  require 
the  least  pressure  to  induce  him  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Greece.  What  was  done  to 
persuade  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men 
to  compete  in  the  Olympic  Games ^ 
Practically  nothing.  Two  English¬ 
men  repri seated  England  on  the  inter¬ 
national  committee,  but  neither  of 
them  had  any  present  connection  with 
the  Universities.  An  obscure  notice, 
indeed,  was  posted  up  in  Oxford  and  a 
paragraph  inserted  in  an  unimportant 
Oxford  Journal,  but  it  was  not  till 
Mitrch,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
that  any  direct  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  University  Athletic 
Clubs.  Even  then  the  inducements 
and  persuasion  directed  to  them  were 
of  the  mildest  nature.  It  is,  therefore, 
unjust  to  blame  English  athletes  in 
general  and  University  athletes  in  par¬ 
ticular  for  not  having  taken  part  in 
greater  numbers  in  these  games. 
When  an  athletic  meeting  is  scarcely 
advertised  at  all,  and  when  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  competitors  from  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  is  markedly  omitted,  it  is  only 
fair  that  they  should  conclude,  firstly, 
that  the  meeting  is  unimportant,  and, 
secondly,  that  their  presence  at  it  is 
not  desired.  Of  the  method  in  which 
the  committee  dealt  with  the  athletes 
of  America,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
speak.  The  manner  in  which  Ameri¬ 
can  athletics  are  organized,  and  the 
system  by  which  athletic  teams  form 
part  of  great  social  clubs  enabled  a 
fully  equipped  team  of  American  ath¬ 
letes  to  visit  Athens.  The  Boston 
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Athletic  Club  furnished  the  greater 
portion  of  the  team,  and  there  were 
also  two  or  three  excellent  athletes 
from  Princeton  College.  We  may 
venture  to  say,  however,  that  the  effort 
which  this  American  team  made  to 
come  to  Athens,  was  not  due  to  any 
overwhelming  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  the  international  committee,  but  to 
the  natural  enterprise  of  the  American 
people  and  to  the  peculiarly  perfect 
method  in  which  athletics  are  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  United  States. 

English  athletes,  seemingly,  waited 
to  he  invited  to  go  to  Athens  and  con¬ 
sequently  never  went.  Those,  who 
did  go,  did  not  go  as  representatives 
of  any  club,  hut,  for  the  most  part,  as 
private  pleasure-seekers.  They  won 
the  800  and  1,500  metre  races,  the 
single-handed  weight-lifting,  the  sin¬ 
gle  and  double  lawn  tennis,  a  victory 
in  fiovffiKTj,  and  a  second  place  in  sev¬ 
eral  events.  Their  total  number  was 
six,  of  whom  one  was  resident  in 
Athens.  The  bulk  of  the  competitors 
was,  therefore,  Greek  and  Continental, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  their 
performances  were  not  of  the  highest 
class.  In  fact,  wherever  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  ap[)eared  as  a  competitor,  he 
defeated  his  foreign  opponents  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  case.  The  French,  who, 
we  fear,  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  mismanagement  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  arrangements,  sent  several  ath¬ 
letes,  who  were  lamentably  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  In  the  800  metres  race  Lermu- 
siaux,  the  only  even  passable  runner 
among  them,  contiived  to  win  a  heat 
in  very  poor  time,  but  none  of  their 
other  runners  did  anything.  Their 
successes  were  confined  to  bicycling 
and  fencing,  the  latter  a  form  of  spoit 
in  which  they  have  long  excelled,  the 
former  a  kind  of  exercise,  by  many 
scarcely  admitted  to  the  domain  of 
sport,  in  which  they  are  rapidly  con¬ 
quering  a  kingdom.  The  French,  in 
fact,  have  not  progressed  so  fast  in 
the  cultivation  of  athletics  as  other 
Continental  nations,  who  have  adopted 
the  practise  of  them.  The  reason  is 
somewhat  hard  to  discover,  but  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  a  certain  im¬ 
patience  and  lack  of  necessary  physique. 

The  Germans  wisely  confined  them¬ 
selves  for  the  most  part  to  those  gym¬ 


nastic  exercises  in  which  they  are  so 
extraordinarily  proficient.  Three  of 
their  party  competed  in  other  forms 
of  sport ;  of  these  Hofmann  of  Giessen 
was  a  good  second  in  the  100  metres, 
while  Schumann,  a  little,  elderly  man, 
seemed  to  compete  in  every  event.  On 
the  strength  of  this  we  have  seen  him 
termed  “  the  best  all-round  athlete  at 
the  games,”  but,  in  reality,  ho  would 
have  served  his  reputation  better,  had 
he  refrained  from  exhibiting  himself 
in  many  of  the  events  in  M’hich  he 
competed.  Ilis  victory  in  the  wrest¬ 
ling,  however,  was  gained  by  sheer 
pluck  and  presence  of  mind,  and  his 
gymnastic  performances  were  excellent. 

Here  we  may  notice  incidentally  an¬ 
other  fault  in  the  organization  of  the 
meeting.  This  arose  from  an  incor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of 
“  different  branches  of  athletics.”  It 
may  be  replied  that,  if  an  event  is  once 
admitted  into  the  programme  of  the 
games,  it  should  be  treated  as  on  an 
equality  with  all  the  other  events. 
We  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  The 
climax  Wiis  perhaps  reached  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  vaulting  horse.  There 
were  two  olive  branches,  medals  and 
diplomas  granted  for  this  exercise,  one 
for  leaping  the  horse,  the  other  for 
manceuviing  upon  a  horse  with  pom¬ 
mels.  The  exercises  performed  in  the 
first  of  these  divisions  seemed  to  the 
athletic  and  ungymnastic  eye  to  be 
puerile,  and  those  in  the  second  di¬ 
vision  little  less  so.  One  would  at 
least  have  expected  to  see  some  fine 
running  vaulting  from  a  springboard, 
as  in  English  gymnasiums  Yet  the 
winners  received  the  same  olive  branch 
as  the  winner  of  the  100  metres  ;  even 
the  seconds  in  these  absurd  gyrations 
gained  the  same  laurel  branch  as  the 
second  in  the  Hurdles.  They  were  pro¬ 
claimed  Olympian  victors,  they  returned 
to  their  native  Germany  and  S wit  zerland 
with  a  halo  of  glory,  while  the  second 
in  the  1,500  metres,  for  instance,  a 
fine  runner  though  quite  untrained, 
had  to  recross  the  Atlantic  bearing 
with  him  the  consciousness  of  merit 
alone.  Of  course  there  can  be  no 
graduation  of  prizes  for  single  events ; 
a  winner  is  a  winner,  however  unim¬ 
portant  be  the  feat  which  he  has  ac¬ 
complished.  But  we  would  suggest 
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that  at  the  next  meeting  several  of 
these  gjymnastic  and  other  events  should 
be  combined,  and  a  prize  awarded  for 
an  aggregate  of  marks.  An  Olympic 
wreath  is  far  too  precious  a  thing  to  be 
squandered  on  good  form  in  hopping 
over  a  horse  or  swarming  up  a  rope. 

The  Germans  displayed  magnificent 
sty'e  in  their  squad  exercises  in  the 
horizontal  and  parallel  bars.  In  the 
former  case  they  won  without  contest ; 
indeed  opposition  would  have  been 
hopeless.  In  the  latter  set  of  exer¬ 
cises,  they  were  opposed  by  two  Greek 
teams,  which  performed  what  may  be 
described  as  kindergaiten  evolutions, 
in  perfect  time.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
any  ordinary  body  of  men  could  have 
done  as  well  with  two  days’  practice. 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  per¬ 
formed  difficult  exercises  in  beautiful 
style,  but  naturally  with  a  few  mis¬ 
takes.  They  were  at  once  awarded 
the  prize.  The  Greek  public  then, 
perhaps  on  this  one  occasion  only,  for¬ 
got  its  good  manners,  and  displayed  its 
ignorance  of  gymnastics,  by  greeting 
the  decision  with  yells  of  “  ddiKa." 

The  Hungarians  were  the  only  na¬ 
tion,  except  the  Americans,  whicli  at¬ 
tempted  to  send  an  all-iound  team. 
They  certainly  possess  the  art  of  self- 
advertisement  to  a  very  high  degree. 
They  and  their  blue  ami  white  ribbons 
seemed  to  be  ubiquitous  ;  if  one  did 
not  meet  them  driving  in  a  cab  with 
the  Hungarian  flag  at  the  mast-head, 
one  found  them  blocking  the  traflic  in 
a  compact  line  stretched  across  the 
line  de  Stade.  In  company  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Corcyra  they 
laid  a  solemn  wreath  at  the  foot  of 
lil.  Averotl’s  statue  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  games.  Unfortunately  their 
athletic  performances  did  not  justify 
their  conspicuousness,  scarcely  indeed 
their  visit.  They  won  one  or  two  sec¬ 
ond  places  in  the  heats,  and  one  of 
them  finished  fourth  in  the  Marathon 
Race,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their 
only  good  performer  was  a  swimmer, 
who  seemed  to  be  really  first-class. 
Wonderful  tales  had  been  told  of  their 
high  jumper,  but  he  did  not  appear. 
It  is  noticeable,  by  the  way,  that  the 
German  high  jumper  stood  at  atten¬ 
tion  for  half  a  minute  after  each  jump, 
apparently  supposing  that  it  was  more 


important  to  appear  to  be  undisturbed 
after  a  jump  than  to  clear  a  respecta¬ 
ble  height. 

We  have  not  yet  described  the  doings 
of  the  English  athletes  Mr.  Flack, 
an  Australian  member  of  the  London 
Athletic  Club,  carried  off  the  800  and 
1,500  metre  races  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  runs  with  the  most  perfect 
ease,  and  with  a  stride  of  superlative 
length  ;  indeed  the  Greek  journals  de¬ 
scribed  his  lower  limbs  as  “  superhu¬ 
man.”  Mr.  Goulding,  of  Gloucester, 
was  undoubtedly  a  better  hurdler  than 
the  American  who  beat  him.  His  de¬ 
feat  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
race  was  run  upon  cinders,  in  the 
American  style,  to  which  he  was  unac¬ 
customed,  and  partly  to  a  mistake  at 
the  start,  which  lost  him  at  least  two 
vards.  He  was  only  beaten  by  a  foot. 
5ilr.  Elliott  won  the  single-handed 
weight-lifting  without  trouble,  but  in 
the  double-handed  lift  he  was  defeated 
by  an  extraordinarily  good  performer, 
Jensen,  of  Denmark.  Mr.  Gmelin,  of 
Oxford,  entered  at  the  last  moment  for 
the  400  metres,  and  gained  second 
place.  In  the  bicycle  race  from  Mara¬ 
thon  we  were  represented  by  a  servant 
of  the  British  Embassy  at  Athens.  It 
seems  that  he  would  have  won  had  not 
he  collided  with  a  fellow-servant  who 
was  accompanying  him.  A  Greek  then 
proved  the  victor.  We  are  sorry  to 
liave  to  record  that  it  was  previously 
attempted  to  exclude  these  two  Eng¬ 
lishmen  from  amateur  games  at  Athens 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  servants, 
though  no  one  could  cast  the  slightest 
slur  upon  their  amateurism.  This 
was  the  more  discreditable  in  the  light 
of  their  success  when  they  were  finally 
admitted.  Mr.  Boland,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  who  happened  to  be 
in  Athens  as  a  visitor,  purchased  all 
requisites  on  the  spot,  and  was  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  single,  and,  in  company 
with  a  German,  in  the  double  lawn- 
tennis. 

The  record  of  the  doings  of  the 
American  team  is  practically  an  ac¬ 
count  of  victory  unrelieved  by  defeat. 
They  were,  as  they  should  have  been, 
invincible.  Not  only  did  they  win 
almost  every  event  for  which  they  en¬ 
tered,  but  they  also  succeeded  in  gain¬ 
ing  second,  and  sometimes  both  second 
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and  third  places  in  addition.  Mr. 
Garrett,  of  Prince  ion,  won  the  Disk 
and  the  Weight ;  Mr.  Burke,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  100  and  400  metres ;  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Harvard,  the  high  and  long 
jumps.  Mr.  Hoyt,  of  Harvard,  the 
pole-jump,  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  the 
Hurdles,  and  Mr.  Connolly,  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  the  triple  jump.  In  the  pole- 
jump  and  1,500  metres  they  gained 
second  place,  and  in  the  high  and  long 
jumps  both  second  and  third  places. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  tire  team 
was  formed  solely  to  compete  in  track 
and  field  athletics,  though  one  mem¬ 
ber  entered  for  the  swimming,  in  which 
ho  was  not  successful.  Two  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  large,  the  brothers  Paine,  ac¬ 
complished  striking  performances  in 
the  revolver  shooting,  winning  two 
events  with  scores  of  442  in  each  as 
against  scores  of  only  205  and  285 
made  by  a  Greek  and  a  Dane. 

The  other  foreign  countries  sent 
few  athletes  of  note.  A  Swiss,  resi¬ 
dent  in  Greece,  was  victorious  on  the 
vaulting  horse  wiCh  pommels,  an  Aus¬ 
trian  won  the  500  metres  swimming 
race,  and  a  Dane  the  two-handed  lift¬ 
ing  of  weights.  The  only  Italian  com¬ 
petitor,  who  walked  from  Milan  to 
Athens,  in  order,  as  he  supposed,  to 
get  himself  into  proper  training,  was 
disqualified  on  his  arrival. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  discuss  the 
most  interesting  point  of  all — the 
form  shown  by  the  Greeks  themselves. 
It  seems  to  be  an  undoubted  fact  that, 
except  for  the  throwing  of  a  primitive 
discus,  a  primitive  hop,  step  and  jump, 
and  a  modicum  of  lawn-tennis,  alh 
letics  were  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  till  two  years  ago.  Then  the 
nation  was  seized  with  a  remarkable  fit 
of  athleticism.  A  number  of  clubs 
were  started,  and  athletics  have  been 
pursued  with  unabated  vigor  ever  since. 
At  the  piesent  moment  one  sees  ath¬ 
letics  being  practised  almost  at  every 
street  corner.  Sometimes  one  discov¬ 
ers  infants  putting  a  rude  weight, 
some  si.x  times  too  heavy  for  them  ;  at 
other  times  one  finds  every  man  and 
boy  iu  a  quarter  of  the  town  long-jump¬ 
ing,  with  a  policeman  and  a  soldier  to 
keep  the  course  clear.  And  there 
seems  to  be  every  likelihood  that  the 
enthusiasm  will  continue.  The  result 
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so  far  has  been  that  the  Greeks  have 
obtained  a  very  notable  degne  of  suc¬ 
cess,  considering  the  shortness  of  their 
training.  This  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able  if  we  consider  the  disadvantages 
against  which  they  have  had  to  con¬ 
tend.  Their  physical  gifts  do  not  fa¬ 
vor  athletics,  their  disposition  is  on 
the  whole  opposed  to  active  exercise, 
and  their  climate  renders  violent  ex¬ 
ertion  difficult,  'riie  great  daiiger  is 
lest  they  may  be  led  to  suppose  that 
they  are  alteady  a  great  athletic  na¬ 
tion,  and  do  not  a;ny  longer  need  elabo¬ 
rate  training.  It  might  be  thought 
that  their  defeats  in  the  Stadium 
would  have  persuaded  them  that  they 
are  not  yet  far  advanced  in  athletic 
skill,  but  popular  enthusiasm  is  never 
logical.  Their  journalists  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  any  nascent  feeling  of  conceit 
which  they  may  possess.  They  would 
not  admit  for  a  moment  that  a  Greek 
over  middle  height  is  an  exception, 
that  Greeks  are  usually  short  and 
slightly  corpulent  in  figure,  and  that 
they  perhaps  require  more  training 
than  most  nations  to  induce  in  them 
an  athletic  habit.  In  fact  it  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  for  them  to  compare  a  well- 
built  Greek  to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles. 
No  modern  Greek  could  possibly  re¬ 
semble  Praxiteles’  Hermes  in  the  least. 

We  must  give  Greece  full  credit  for 
what  she  has  already  accomplished  in 
athletics,  but  it  would  be  fatal  to  for¬ 
get  to  qualify  our  admission  by  remem¬ 
bering  that  her  progress  is  only  great 
in  comparison  to  the  shortness  of  the 
time  which  it  has  occupied.  To  deal 
with  their  performances  in  detail  — 
they  won  undoubted  victories  in  the 
rings  and  rope-climbing,  in  which 
their  champions  easily  distanced  their 
rivals,  and  in  the  weight  putting  Gous- 
kos  made  a  very  good  appearance.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  how  his  style  im¬ 
proved  during  the  competition,  owing 
to  his  careful  imitation  of  his  Ameri¬ 
can  rival.  The  latter  only  won  by  an 
inch,  but  was  putting  two  or  three 
feet  below  his  proper  form.  This  was 
due  to  the  size  of  the  square,  which 
had  sides  of  two  metres,  and  therefore 
corresponded  with  no  known  rules. 
The  hluuder  was  the  more  remarkable 
as  this  event  purported  to  be  held  under 
English  rules. 
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In  the  Disk-throwing  the  Greeks 
were  beaten,  contrary  to  all  expecta¬ 
tion,  by  Mr.  Garrett,  of  Princeton. 
It  is  tiiie  that  lie  only  won  by  a  few 
inches,  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  was 
not  the  best  disk-thrower  in  the  con¬ 
test.  The  Greeks  had  practised  with 
the  disk  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
indeed  it  is  an  ancestral  sport  of  theirs. 
The  Ameiican,  whether  he  had  prac¬ 
tised  with  anything  resembling  a  disk 
before  or  not,  undoubtedly  had  never 
seen  a  disk  like  that  with  which  he 
threw  till  the  morning  of  the  contest. 
What,  then,  is  the  explanation  ?  Sim¬ 
ply  this — the  best  of  the  Greek  throw¬ 
ers  was  not  really  good  at  all.  95  feet 
is  an  absurdly  short  distance  to  thiow 
a  flat  missile  of  under  four  and  a  half 
pounds.  Had  English  or  American 
athletes  practised  the  sport,  the  record 
would  ha\e  been  nearer  130  feet  than 
95  feet.  The  American  won  simply 
because  he  was  accustomed  to  the 
throwing  of  weights,  and  knew  how  to 
bring  his  strength  and  weight  to  bear 
on  the  ini.-sde.  The  Greek  had  biought 
the  knack  of  throwing  to  greater  per¬ 
fection,  but  one  could  see  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  apply  any  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  strength  to  the  throw. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  glory  of 
the  Greeks — the  victory  in  the  Mara¬ 
thon  Race.  This  event  was  nckoned’ 
the  chief  feature  of  the  meeting,  and 
in  many  ways  it  deserved  its  position. 
It  possessed  greater  historical  inteicst 
than  any  other  of  the  competitions, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  also  the  greatest 
ciiterion  of  endurance,  d'he  race  was 
won  by  a  Greek,  who  had  hitherto  no 
reputation.  The  second  was  a  Greek, 
who  had  already  won  one  of  the  trial 
races.  It  certainly  seemed  to  the  im- 
))artial  spectator  that  the  winner  was 
nothing  of  a  runner.  He  arrived  in 
the  Stadium  with  a  stride  of  a  foot  or 
so,  but  apparently  not  much  exhaust¬ 
ed.  The  second  man  arrived  in  excel¬ 
lent  stjle,  seven  minutes  behind  him. 
We  can  only  explain  the  fact  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  winner  succeeded  % 
monumental  perseverance  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  spied,  though,  strangely  enough, 
his  time  for  the  distance  was  really 
lirst-rate.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  in  comparing  his  time  with 
the  track-record,  that  a  road  course  is 


very  favorable  to  fast  times — the  re¬ 
markable  performances  recorded  in  the 
Eton  Mile  are  sufllicient  proof  of  this. 
Now  we  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the 
Greek  victory,  but  only  seek  to  regard 
it  fairly.  A  statement  was  made  in  a 
daily  journal  not  long  since,  by  oue 
who  writes  in  true  Greek  style  under 
the  initials  “  J.  G.,”  that  “  the  well- 
trained  English  and  American  athletes 
had  been  difeated  by  the  Greeks  who 
had  had  no  real  training.”  This  is 
an  absurd  misrepresentation.  Does 
“  J.  G.”  really  suppose  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system  of  training  cannot  render  a 
man  capable  of  finishing  in  a  race  of 
twenty-five  miles  along  a  road,  but 
that  that  feat  is  reserved  for  the  heav¬ 
en-gifted  and  nature  nursed  Greek  ath¬ 
lete?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  arrived  in  Athens  ten  days, 
the  American  five  days  before  the  race. 
Neither  of  them  did  anything  which 
could  possibly  be  termed  regular  train¬ 
ing  during  their  slay,  neither  of  them 
had  even  seen  the  course  till  they  drove 
to  Marathon  the  night  before  the  race, 
and  ceituinly  neither  of  them  had  ever 
run  over  it.  Their  lack  of  training 
was  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  ran  in  splendid  form  till  six 
kilometres  from  home,  when  he  broke 
down  entirely  ;  the  American  had  given 
up  a  little  eailier.  The  Greeks,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  practised  over  the 
course  for  months,  and  had  all  been 
engaged  in  trial  races  over  the  distance. 
Every  cross-country  runner  must  know 
the  inestimable  value  of  such  expeii- 
ence.  Let,  then,  the  Greeks  have 
every  credit  for  their  diligence  in  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  excellent  form  which  they 
showed,  but  let  them  not  bo  led  by 
irresponsible  journalists  to  claim  a 
measure  of  credit  which  is  not  due  to 
them.  The  honor  they  have  gained 
by  the  progress  made  in  so  short  a  time 
is  great  enough  to  enable  them  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  false  claims  to  distinction. 

Our  criticism  of  the  athletic  per- 
formancts  from  a  national  standpoint 
has  already  shown  in  part  that  they 
did  not  reach  a  very  high  standard. 
The  8(0  metres  race,  for  instance, 
equivalent  to  five  and  a  half  yards  less 
than  half  a  mile,  was  only  accomplished 
in  two  minutes  eleven  seconds.  The 
1,500  metres,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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and  a  half  yards  less  than  a  mile,  oc¬ 
cupied  four  minutes  thirty- three  and 
one-fifth  seconds.  We  should  have 
expected  a  half-mile  in  an  international 
meeting  to  have  been  run  at  least  well 
within  the  two  minutes,  and  800 
metres,  therefore,  in  four-fifth  of  a 
second  or  so  less.  1,500  metres  ought 
not  to  have  occupied  more  than  four 
minutes  eight  seconds.  The  400  me¬ 
tres  (437  yards)  occupied  fifty-four  and 
one-fifth  seconds — a  moderately  good 
time  would  have  been  fifty-one  sec¬ 
onds.  But  in  the  times  made  in  the 
longer  races,  two  considerations  have 
to  be  taken  into  account,  one  of  which 
applies  also  to  the  shorter  races.  In 
the  first  place,  the  track  was  not  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  The  English 
ground-man,  who  was  responsible  for 
it,  naturally  found  it  ditficult  to  obtain 
the  necessary  materials  in  Athens, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  track  was  not  laid 
down  sufficiently  long  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  enable  it  to  be  brought  to  proper 
perfection.  Even  after  it  was  com- 
jileted  difficulties  still  had  to  be  faced, 
especially  the  insufficiency  of  the  water 
supply.  At  the  lime  of  the  games, 
therefore,  the  track  seemed  to  be  over- 
hard  underneath,  while  it  was  loose 
and  treacherous  on  the  surface.  The 
ground-man  is  not  to  be  blamed  at  all 
for  this  ;  his  energy  and  devotion  did 
all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  for  the 
succtss  of  the  meeting.  In  the  second 
lilace,  the  shape  of  the  track  rendered 
hist  times  impossible.  In  ancient 
times,  when  the  two  limbs  of  the  track 
were  practically  parallel,  and  the  lun- 
ners  had  to  turn  round  a  sharp  corner 
at  either  end,  fast  running  must  have 
been  even  more  difficult.  Even  in 
the  present  Stadium,  where  the  track 
has  been  laid  out  in  a  more  gradual 
ellipse,  we  calculated  that  the  runners 
lost  two  seconds  in  every  round,  owing 
to  the  turns,  in  the  two  longest  races, 
and  three  seconds  in  the  400  metres 
race.  Thus  we  must  make  an  allow¬ 


ance  of  four  seconds  in  the  800  metres, 
and  eight  seconds  in  the  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred.  The  three  seconds  in  the  400 
metres  is  not  at  all  an  excessive  allow¬ 
ance.  The  runners  literally  seemed  to 
come  to  a  standstill  as  compared  with 
their  previous  pace,  when  they  arrived 
at  the  bends.  The  record  of  twelve 


seconds  for  100  metres  (109.3  yards) 
was  only  average.  Mr.  Burke,  who 
has  competed  against  us  with  great 
success  in  America,  could  do  much 
better  under  more  favorable  conditions. 
A  fortnight’s  travelling  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  state  of  training.  The  110 
metres  (120|  yards)  Hurdle  Race  took 
considerably  longer  than  one  would 
have  expected,  judging  from  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  competitors  ;  the  result 
may  have  been  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  unusual  arrangement  of  the  hurdles. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  disk¬ 
throwing  and  weight-putting  we  have 
already  criticised  sufficiently.  The 
jumping  was  the  most  satisfactory  por¬ 
tion  of  the  athletics.  The  triple  jump 
is  not  customary  in  England,  but  to 
the  unaccustomed  eye  Mr.  Connolly's 
performance  seemed  as  good  as  it  could 
be.  For  the  pole-jump  America  had 
sent  over  two  of  her  best  performers, 
and  the  height  cleared,  10  ft.  9f  in., 
does  not  compare  unfavorably  with  the 
record  of  11  ft.  5  in.  for  this  style  of 
vaulting  (without  climbing).  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Harvard,  performed  splen¬ 
didly  both  in  the  high  and  long  jumps  ; 
in  the  former  he  cleared  5  ft.  11^  in., 
0  inches  more  than  his  opponents,  in 
the  latter  20  ft.  9f  in.  The  latter 
performance  is  not  remarkably  good 
on  the  face  of  it,  but  Mr.  Clark  in  re¬ 
ality  jumped  a  great  deal  further. 
Unfortunately  the  committee  were  un¬ 
der  an  extraordinary  delusion,  which 
is  not  unknown  in  England,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  long  jump  should 
be  judged.  They  attempted  to  decide 
after  each  jump,  whether  the  compet¬ 
itor’s  toe  had  projected  over  the  take¬ 
off  board,  and  consequently  disqualified 
Mr.  Clark’s  best  jumps.  Every  one 
ought  to  know  that  the  only  criterion 
of  a  competitor  having  passed  the 
board  is  failure  in  his  jump.  No  one 
who  passes  the  board  can  make  a  good 
jump.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  which 
it  is  not,  to  judge  whether  half  an  inch 
of  his  toe  projects  beyond  the  board,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  he  has  taken 
fairly  off  the  board,  if  his  jump  suc¬ 
ceeds  ;  and  therefore  it  should  be  al¬ 
lowed.  The  result  of  this  absurd  judg¬ 
ing  was  that  the  American  competitors 
were  forced  for  safely  to  jump  from  six 
inches  or  even  a  fool  behind  the  line. 
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We  may  now  turn  from  the  athletic 
results  of  the  games  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  first  to  the  organization  of 
the  athletics  themselves.  It  was  only 
to  be  expected  from  the  inexperience 
of  the  committee  that  mistakes  would 
be  made.  Mistakes  were  made,  but 
they  were  not  very  serious.  The  great¬ 
est  uncertainty  was  always  allowed  to 
prevail  as  to  the  events  which  would 
take  place  on  any  particular  day,  and 
as  to  the  order  in  which  they  would 
take  place.  Competitors  had,  as  a 
rule,  to  rely  upon  the  slippery  authority 
of  the  Greek  newspapers.  Again,  the 
committee  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  in¬ 
spired  character  of  its  own  programmes. 
It  desired  them  to  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  unalterable,  and,  when  any 
impossible  arrangement  which  they 
had  made  was  pointed  out  to  them, 
they  required  unlimited  persuasion 
before  they  could  be  induced  to  alter 
it.  For  instance,  the  800  and  1,500 
metre  races  were  to  have  been  run 
in  heats  (the  former  was  actually 
so  run,  though  there  were  only  nine 
competitors),  and  the  finals  of  both 
were  fixed  for  the  same  day  as  the  final 
of  the  Marathon  Race.  An  English- 
mun  was  engaged  in  ail  three  races, 
won  two  of  them,  and  made  a  bold  bid 
for  victory  in  the  third.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that,  had  the  committee  been 
allowed  to  persevere,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  only  have  been  able  to  run  in  one. 

Much  time  was  wasted  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  places  for  heats  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  competitors  were  expected 
to  attend  at  the  general  office  for  an 
unlimited  period  over  and  over  again. 
Time  is  of  little  value  in  Greece. 
There  was  considerable  delay  between 
the  various  competitions  in  the  Sta¬ 
dium,  and  in  the  course  of  the  compe¬ 
titions  themselves.  This  was  due,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  distance  of  the 
dressing-rooms  from  the  arena,  fully 
200  yards,  and  to  the  lack  of  accom¬ 
modation  for  competitors  in  the  arena 
itself.  The  high  and  pole-jumps  com¬ 
menced  at  ridiculously  low  heights,  and 
became  inexpressibly  tedious.  The 
latter,  indeed,  lasted  no  less  than  an 
boar  and  three-quarters. 

All  these  were,  after  all,  minor  blem¬ 
ishes,  which  were  inseparable  from 
the  holding  of  a  colossal  meeting  like 
Nbw  Sebibs. — VoL.  LXIV.,  No,  1. 


the  Olympic  games  in  a  hitherto  un- 
athletic  country.  Some  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  arose  from  the  co-existence  of  two 
committees,  the  Greek  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  international  athletic 
committee.  The  former  had  general 
superintendence  before  and  during  the 
games,  the  latter  was  confined  to  safe¬ 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  athletes 
of  each  nationality,  and  to  judging  the 
contests.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
two  committees  should  clash  now  and 
then  and  interfere  with  one  another’s 
arrangements,  but  such  collisions  were 
infrequent.  The  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  competitors  owe  a  great  debt  to 
Messrs.  Finnis  and  Wheeler,  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  committee,  for  the 
admirable  way  in  which  they  protected 
their  interests  when  it  was  necessary. 

But  we  are  anxious  to  admit  that  the 
Greek  organizers  dealt  with  foreign 
athletes  throughout  in  the  most  sports¬ 
manlike  way.  Exceptions  were  very 
few,  though  in  one  instance  we  cannot 
but  maintain  that  the  right  course  was 
not  pursued.  A  trial  race  had  been 
held  to  select  the  Greeks  who  should 
compete  in  the  race  from  Marathon. 
The  race  was  run  and  the  team  se¬ 
lected.  Entries  for  the  Olympic 
Games  closed,  for  Greeks,  a  forlui^ht 
before  their  commencement.  A  few 
days  only  before  the  games  the  Greek 
authorities  seem  to  have  become 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  foreign  com-  , 
petition  in  the  Marathon  Race,  and 
especially  at  the  fame  of  Mr.  Flack, 
and,  like  Nicias  before  the  last  sea-fight 
at  Syracuse,  thought  that  perhaps  they 
had  not  yet  done  all  that  was  possible. 
They  held  another  trial  race,  selected 
a  second  team,  which  included  the 
ultimate  winner,  and  made  a  post-entry 
of  it.  We  fail  to  see  how  this  proceed¬ 
ing  can  possibly  be  justified.  Such. an 
action  as  this,  however,  was  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional  ;  as  a  rule,  the  treatment  of 
foreign  competitors  by  the  Greek  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Greek  jieople  was  extra¬ 
ordinarily  liberal. 

While  the  organization  ol  the  actual 
athletics  was,  with  the  above-mentioned 
exceptions,  wonderful  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  organization  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  generally  seemed  to  us  to  be  very 
nearly  perfect,  and  in  connection  with 
the  organization  as  a  whole,  we  should 
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not  omit  to  mention  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  three  eldest  Princes,  whose  abso¬ 
lute  devotion — for  we  can  call  it  nothing 
less — was  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
general  result.  The  Stadium  holds 
something  over  sixty  thousand  spec¬ 
tators  and  on  two  occasions  it  was  full 
to  the  uttermost  corner.  Yet  we  never 
observed  any  confusion  or  disagreeable 
incidents  of  any  kind.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  are  a  patient 
people  and  allow  themselves  to  be  or¬ 
ganized.  The  committee  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  not  having  to  deal  with  a 
north-country  football  crowd.  The 
Stadium  was  divided  into  blocks  and 
tickets  were  obtainable  for  a  particular 
block.  Within  that  block  no  definite 
seats  were  reserved,  and  consequently 
to  obtain  a  good  seat  in  one’s  block  it 
was  necessary  to  arrive  in  the  Stadium 
at  a  very  early  hour.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  Athenian  public,  like  the  visitors 
at  Bayreuth,  lived  for  nothing  but  the 
games  so  long  as  they  lasted,  this  ex- 
jrenditure  of  time  was  no  great  disad¬ 
vantage.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be 
permissible  to  suggest  that  on  the  next 
occasion  the  tickets  for  a  particular 
day  should  be  on  sale  a  little  earlier, 
and  also  that  it  would  bring  the  games 
more  into  touch  with  ancient  custom 
if  the  upper  portion  of  the  seats  at  least 
were  not  charged  for. 

The  behavior  of  the  crowd  under 
very  trying  circumstances  was  most  ex¬ 
emplary.  The  Greeks  sutfered  one 
disappointment  after  another.  Yet 
even  when  they  lost  the  Disk,  they 
showed  no  vigorous  signs  of  disap¬ 
proval.  This  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  their  temperament,  which  is  not  in 
the  least  emotional,  but  must  also  be 
attributed  to  a  great  extent  to  gentle¬ 
manly  feeling.  A  still  greater  tiial  of 
their  patience  came  when  the  Greek’s 
number  was  hoisted  by  accident  as 
winner  in  putting  the  weight,  soon  to 
be  replaced  by  that  of  the  American. 

But  as  the  public  seemed  disinclined 
for  vigorous  expressions  of  disapproval, 
so  it  also  was  incapable  of  expressing 
very  great  enthusiasm.  Much  has 
been  written  in  the  papers  about  the 
tremendous  scene  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  race  from  Marathon.  The  coup 
(Tmil  indeed  was  surpassingly  fine,  but 
the  outward  expression  of  emotion 


July, 

really  amounted  to  very  little.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  five  thousand 
people  who  were  present  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Oxford  and  Yale  sports  in 
1894,  displayed,  proportionately,  much 
more  outward  enthusiasm  than  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people 
who  witnessed  the  termination  of  the 
Marathon  race  in  1896.  Yet  the 
whole  scene  can  never  be  effaced  from 
one’s  memory. 

It  w'as  expected  in  Athens  that 
swarms  of  foreign  visitors  would  grace 
the  games  with  their  presence.  The 
committee  appointed  Messrs.  Cook 
their  agents  for  foreign  parts,  and 
apparently  thought  that  this  alone  was 
sufficient  to  ensure  an  enormous  con¬ 
course  of  foreigners.  This  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  unfortunate  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  price  at  which  the  agents 
advertised  rooms  in  Athens  was  so 
preposterous,  that  many  persons,  who 
intended  to  visit  Athens  at  the  season 
of  the  games,  abstained  from  going. 
We  can  vouch  to  having  found  several 
parlies  in  Italy,  who  were  intentionally 
delaying  their  visit  to  Athens  till  after 
the  termination  of  the  games.  The 
audience,  then,  in  the  Stadium  was 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  Greeks. 
The  newspajiers,  both  in  Greece  and 
England,  continued,  even  after  the  end 
of  the  meeting,  to  estimate  the  number 
of  foreigners  present  at  twenty  thou¬ 
sand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  one  thousand  would 
be  a  large  estimate.  Foreigners  may 
have  won  the  greater  part  of  the  events, 
the  sports  may  have  been  veritably  in¬ 
ternational,  but  the  body  of  spectators 
was  not  international  at  all.  If 
“  Olympic”  in  the  modern  sense  means 
“  international,”  this  audience  was  not 
an  Olympic  audience.  The  fact  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  organization  which  failed 
to  attract  foreign  competitors  also 
failed  to  attract  foreign  spectators. 
The  so-called  agents  of  the  committee 
only  provided  information  if  applied 
to,  and  even  then  the  intelligence  given 
was  very  meagre.  If  one  wrote  to  the 
central  committee  one  was  liable  to  be 
told  that  all  information  could  be 
obtained  by  subscribing  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  journal  of  the  committee. 
Apparently  the  committee  did  not 
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think  it  its  nnty  or  its  advantage  to 
supply  information  without  immediate 
reward.  The  lack  of  foreign  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  games  was  peculiarly  un¬ 
fortunate  because  it  may  prevent  their 
success  from  becoming  duly  spread 
abroad,  and  so  may  stand  iu  the  way 
of  a  favorable  issue  on  the  next  occa¬ 
sion. 

We  have  called  the  games  successful, 
but  it  maybe  thought  that  our  com¬ 
ments  hitherto  point  rather  to  failure 
than  to  success.  What  then  was  the 
peculiar  triumph  of  these  games  ?  The 
triumph  which  was  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  the  triumph  of  sen¬ 
timent,  of  association,  of  distinction, 
of  unique  splendor. 

The  Stadium  was  till  very  recently 
a  scene  of  desolation.  It  became  the 
property  of  the  King  ;  he,  assisted  by 
i  German  advice,  commenced  the  task 
=  of  revealing  its  ancient  glories.  Much 
i  had  been  done  toward  restoring  its 
I  original  features,  when  the  notion  of 
an  international  athletic  assembly  was 
:  first  suggested.  An  international  com¬ 

mittee  was  formed  in  Paris,  mainly 
under  the  patronage  of  Frenchmen, 
and  the  international  games  were  de¬ 
cided  upon.  It  was  then  that  M. 
Bikelas,  the  leader  of  modern  Greek 
literature,  suggested  Greece  as  the 
scene  of  the  first  meeting.  Olympia 
was  out  of  the  question  as  the  place  of 
contest,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
the  Stadium  at  Athens.  It  was  found 
that  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
permitted  the  restoration  of  the  edifice 
to  something  of  its  ancient  magnifi¬ 
cence  with  no  very  great  expenditure. 
At  this  moment  patriotism,  as  it  has  so 
often  done  in  the  history  of  modern 
Greece,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
nation.  M.  Averotl,  of  Alexandria, 
professed  his  readiness  to  bear  the  cost 
of  the  restoration,  and  even,  like  a 
second  llerodes  Atticus,  to  restore  the 
whole  building  in  Pentelic  marble. 
The  genius  of  M.  Metaxas,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  carried  the  work  to  a  temporary 
termination.  The  Stadium  is  not  yet 
completed  in  marble ;  that  task  is 
'I  already  being  performed  and  will  be 
!  ended  by  the  next  Olympiad  ;  but  the 
I  whole  stands  even  now  in  all  essentials 
I  the  same  as  in  the  third  century  of  our 
I  era.  Twice  was  the  vast  arena  filled 


to  the  uttermost  with  its  sixty  thousand 
eager  watchers,  twice  the  expectant 
throng  completely  hid  M.  Averotf’s 
marble  and  its  wooden  substitute  from 
the  eye.  On  one  side  of  this  vast  area 
rises  a  peaked  hill,  gently  sloping  at 
the  angle  of  the  seats  ;  on  this  was 
packed  an  even  denser  mass,  numbering 
perhaps  some  twenty  thousand.  All 
round  the  upper  rim  of  the  Stadium 
another  crowd  was  closely  pressed, 
resting  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  line, 
where  the  Stadium  projected  from  its 
guardian  hills,  upon  a  narrow  ledge 
backed  by  a  sheer  fall  of  forty  feet  or 
more.  Before  the  broad  entrance,  on 
the  level  road  without,  was  another 
crowd,  eager  as  the  others,  but  entirely 
shut  out  from  any  view  of  the  contests  ; 
it  extended  for  fifty  yards  in  either 
direction  from  the  barrier  and  may  be 
estimated  also  at  twenty  thousand. 

On  every  day  of  the  meeting  the 
crowd  present  was  enormous,  but  the 
two  central  moments  were  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Marathon  Race  and  the 
presentation  of  the  prizes.  Then  every 
available  inch  of  space  was  occupied. 
The  onlooker  could  think  of  nothing 
but  that  ho  had  before  him  a  serried 
throng  of  humanity,  greater  than  any 
that  had  been  marshalled  before  man’s 
sight  hitherto.  The  competitor,  as  he 
hurried  through  the  gloom  of  the 
ancient  tunnel,  the  Crypte,  which  led 
from  his  quarters  on  the  hill  behind  to 
the  arena,  if  he  possessed  a  particle  of 
imagination,  felt  himself  now  to  be  a 
Phayllus  or  a  Phidippides,  about  to 
accomplish  feats  to  excite  the  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  arouse  the  suspicions,  of  all 
future  times,  now  a  martyr  of  the  early 
Christian  ages,  whom  a  lion  or  a  bear 
awaited  where  the  gloom  gave  way  to 
the  sunlight.  The  spectator,  on  the 
one  side,  gazed  toward  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  and  the  Museum  Hill, 
and  further  to  the  north,  where  the 
Acropolis  shut  off  the  Sacred  Way,  on 
the  other  side  he  looked  toward  Mara¬ 
thon  and  upon  so  much  of  Lycabettus 
as  the  committee’s  great  panorama  of 
lath  and  plaster  permitted  him.  Be¬ 
hind  all  rose  crimson-tinted  Hymettus, 
and,  beyond  it,  purple  Pentelicus 
smiled  upon  its  offspring.  Over  all 
was  the  friendly  sun  and  the  “  delicate” 
air.  Such  was  the  scene,  unsurpassed 
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and  unsurpassable.  Who  that  was 
present  there  does  not  wish  that  he 
may  once  again  be  permitted  to  behold 
it?  After  the  ode  had  been  recited 
and  the  olive-branches  presented,  every 
one’s  first  desire  must  have  been  for  a 
repetition  of  the  whole.  The  feeling 
of  absolute  entrancement  with  the 
beauty  of  the  sight,  the  rapture  of  sen¬ 
sation,  and  the  joy  of  recollection, 
which  overmastered  all  who  shared  in 
this  spectacle,  found  vent  in  ardent 
wishes  that  the  Olympian  games  should 
be  reserved  to  dignify  Athens  and  to  be 
glorified  by  her  glory.  No  one,  while 
under  the  glamour  of  the  moment,  could 
have  ventured  to  oppose  this  suggested 
reservation,  and  even  now,  when  the 
splendor  has  somewhat  faded  from  the 
mind,  it  is  difficult  to  criticise  this  im¬ 
pulsive  proposal.  Yet  it  has  great 
practical  difficulties  to  face.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  have  to  meet 
French  opposition  of  the  most  forcible 
kind.  The  French  regard  themselves 
as  the  nursing-fathers  of  the  first 
Olympic  Games.  They  consider  the 
permission  granted  to  Greece  to  hold 
the  first  meeting  at  Athens  as  a  special 
favor,  which  is  bound  up  inseparably 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  next 
Olympic  Games  shall  be  held  in  Paris 
in  1900.  It  seems  likely  that  Greek 
enthusiasm,  aided  by  considerations  of 
sentiment  and  propriety,  might  under 
ordinary  circumstances  carry  the  day 
against  French  contentions.  The 
Greeks  would  be  supported  by  the 
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whole  body  of  scholars  and  lovers  of 
antiquity  and  by  most  educated  athletes. 
Unfortunately  the  French  have  a  most 
powerful  ally  to  support  their  claims-^  , 
their  great  Exhibition.  Even  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  Greek  arguments  pre¬ 
vailed,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Paris 
would  hold  a  rival  international  meet¬ 
ing.  In  that  case  we  much  fear  that 
Paris  and  modern  display,  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  Central  Europe, 
would  prevail  against  Athens  and  the 
suberness  Of  antiquity  in  the  remoter 
East.  The  opposition  between  the 
claims  of  utility  and  of  taste  and  sen¬ 
timent  in  this  matter  seems  to  be  irre¬ 
concilable  :  on  the  one  side  we  have 
the  probability  of  a  truly  representative 
international  meeting,  conducted  on 
purely  modern  lines,  in  a  modern  arena 
unconnected  with  the  memories  and 
glories  of  the  age  which  has  provided 
models  of  grace  and  strength  for  all  j 
time,  on  the  other  we  find  the  possibil-  , 
ity  of  non-representative  competitions,  i 
held  in  a  spot  whieh,  with  every  beauty 
of  form  and  position,  is  eonnected  un- 
dyingly  with  all  the  magnificence  of 
that  golden  age  of  athletics,  whose 
ideals  it  should  be  the  object  of  these 
international  gatherings  to  promote. 
The  opposition  is  so  sharp  that  it 
would  be  fair  to  describe  it  by  asserting 
that  these  games,  if  held  at  Athens, 
would  be  Olympic  but,  we  fear,  not 
international  ;  if  held  elsewhere  than 
at  Athens,  international  but  not  Olym¬ 
pic. — Fortnightly  Revieto. 


MAY  TERM  AT  OXFORD. 

BY  FREDERIC  ADYE. 


There  is  no  period  of  a  man’s  career 
in  which  the  wheels  of  life  run,  as  a 
rule,  more  smoothly  than  that  spent 
at  one  of  our  two  elder  universities. 
That  so  large  a  number  of  men  in  the 
primal  vi^or  of  life  should  be  massed 
together  in  one  place,  and  exposed  to 
the  severest  rivalry  in  every  physical 
and  mental  pursuit,  with  so  little  re¬ 
sultant  jealousy  or  friction  of  temper, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the 
value  of  that  culture  which  our  univer¬ 
sity  system,  affords.  Things,  to  be  sore. 


are  made  easy  for  them.  The  cloi¬ 
stered  comfort  of  those  ancient  halls  of 
learning,  in  which  simplicity  and 
luxury  of  living  are  so  pleasantly  and 
wholesomely  conjoined  ;  the  congenial 
society  of  youth,  well-born,  well-nur¬ 
tured,  and,  on  the  whole,  well-man¬ 
nered,  full  of  hope,  mirth,  and  good 
fellowship  ;  the  picturesque  setting  in 
which  life  for  those  few  years  is  passed, 
and  the  abundance  of  athletic  exercise 
at  hand,  combine  to  make  one’s  col¬ 
lege  days  the  happiest  of  one’s  mun 
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dane  existence.  The  satisfaction  of 
them  to  most  men  finds  its  highest  ex- 

eression  in  the  sweet  summer  term. 

[appy  is  the  undergraduate  who  is 
free  to  enjoy  its  varied  pleasures,  whoso 
lines  have  so  fallen  that  he  is  not  in 
the  dreaded  schools  what  time  the  big 
trees  in  Christ  Church  meadow  throw 
their  beneficent  shadows  over  the  glar¬ 
ing  Broad  Walk,  and  darken  with 
grateful  gloom  the  sequestered  paths 
beside  the  winding  Cherwell.  Then 
after  the  fatigue  of  lectures  the  college 
gardens  afford  a  cool  and  gracious  re¬ 
treat  to  the  studious,  while  for  the 
more  energetic  (and  happily  at  that 
time  of  life  we  are  all  more  or  less  en¬ 
ergetic)  the  green  sward  of  Cowley  re¬ 
sounds  with  tho  click  of  the  bat,  and 
the  reedy  river  with  the  rip  of  oars. 
For  the  man  who  has  been  in  the 
schools,  and  for  whom  that  trying  or¬ 
deal  is  over,  the  few  days  of  summer 
term  which  remain  are  exceptionally 
precious,  and  tho  charm  of  them  avails 
much  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  his  in¬ 
evitable  suspense. 

What  strains  of  melody  are  these 
which  come  surging  up  the  glorious 
street  on  this  fair  first  morning  of  May  ? 
Across  the  bosky  glades  of  the  Botan¬ 
ical  Gardens  and  down  the  Cherwell’s 
gentle  stream,  float  the  voices  of  the 
white-robed  Magdalen  choir,  as  from 
the  summit  of  their  noble  tower  they 
hail  with  matin  hymn  the  dawn  of  day. 
Oxford  in  the  early  summer  morn  has 
a  special  charm ;  so  fresh  the  air 
which  pervades  her  clean  and  quiet 
streets,  hardly  yet  astir  with  the  first 
pulsations  of  the  new-born  day  ;  so 
cool  and  calm  the  deep  shade  cast  by 
her  hoary  college  walls  ;  so  enchanting 
the  view  of  her  dreaming  spires  soaring 
in  the  golden  light  above  ;  so  grateful 
to  the  eye  the  contrast  of  her  multi¬ 
tudinous  tones  of  gray  with  the  tender 
greens  of  the  spring  foliage.  There 
were  few  things  we  more  enjoyed  in 
those  halcyon  days,  whose  every  hour 
brought  some  varied  interest,  some 
fresh  delight  to  the  nnjaded  spirit, 
than  the  matutinal  tramp  before  morn¬ 
ing  chapel  and  the  hearty  training 
breakfast,  down  Oriel  Lane  and  past 
the  Canterbury  Gate  of  Christ  Church 
into  the  Merton  meadows  bathed  in 
dew.  A  peep  into  college  quadrangles 


shows  all  the  windows  gay  with  flower- 
boxes  ;  while  creepers,  clothing  with 
their  tendrils  shaft  and  capital,  ogee 
and  mullion,  relieve  the  sombre  stone¬ 
work  with  varied  tints.  Surely  he  who 
plants  a  tree  or  grows  a  flower  within 
a.city  wall  does  a  gracious  act ;  since 
the  beauty  even  of  a  place  so  architec¬ 
turally  beautiful  as  Oxford  is  so  won- 
drousiy  enhanced  by  the  divine  grace 
which  the  perfect  handiwork  of  God 
adds  to  the  noblest  effort  of  man. 

The  river,  too,  in  summer  term,  is 
idyllic.  Our  boat  glides  gently  down 
the  stream  in  tho  golden  afternoon, 
with  the  wonderful  scent  of  the 
meadows  in  the  air,  and  the  great  fleecy 
clouds  slumbering  in  the  sapphire  sky 
above.  All  the  earth  is  glad  and  re¬ 
joices  in  the  ample  calm.  NVhat  scenes 
there  may  be  upon  her  face  of  unrest 
and  sorrow  are  far  removed.  It  is  a 
pleasant  world  to  live  in,  after  all. 
The  cattle  stand  in  the  shallow  pools, 
each  above  its  inverted  shadow  ;  the 
lush  grass  grows  tall  by  the  river’s 
brim  ;  the  poplars  sleep  in  the  summer 
haze  ;  all  around  are  the  peace  and 
glory  of  God,  and  man  says  with  truth 
it  is  good  for  him  to  be  here. 

As  the  day  wears  on  more  boats  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  river,  gliding  up  stream 
and  down  ;  the  light  summer  dresses 
of  lady  visitors  and  brilliant  college 
blazers  showing  bright  against  the  soft 
dull  green  of  the  reed-fringed  banks, 
while  the  gay  voice  of  youth  and  soft 
ripple  of  girlish  laughter,  with  occa¬ 
sional  snatches  of  song,  come  floating 
over  the  glassy  stream.  We  are  below 
locks,  where  it  is  permissible  desipere 
in  loco,  and  it  is  all  pleasure-boating  at 
this  time  of  day.  No  workmanlike 
eight-oar,  long  and  crank,  ( asies  in 
mid-stream,  while  its  active  coach  on 
the  bank  stands  to  get  his  wind,  or 
addresses  winged  words  to  the  perspir¬ 
ing  crew.  Heavy  randans  laden  with 
ladies,  sisters,  cousins,  aunts,  and  may 
we  say — sweethearts— all  up  for  com¬ 
memoration,  pursue  their  steady 
course ;  while  an  occasional  steam- 
launch  puffs  its  way  along,  churning 
the  bosom  of  the  stream  into  foam,  and 
rocking  with  its  eddies  the  tiny  canoes 
which  toss  in  its  frothy  wake.  Now  a 
sculler  goes  by,  his  slender  craft  skim¬ 
ming  like  a  huge  dragon-fly  over,  rather 
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than  through  the  water,  and  clearing 
its  own  length  at  every  stroke  of  a  pair 
of  vigorous  arms. 

Now  we  are  in  a  lock.  There  is 
something  a  little  awesome  in  the  deep, 
humid  cavern,  with  its  slimy  gieen 
walls  shutting  out  all  but  a  glimpse  of 
pale  blue  sky,  where  the  crowded  boats 
bump  and  jostle  in  the  seething  rush 
of  the  entering  flood.  JJo  larking, 
please,  gentlemen— a  panic  on  the  part 
of  some  of  your  fair  passengers  might 
be  awkward  here.  But  soon  we  are 
level  with  the  outside  stream,  the 
heavy  gates  swing  slowly  open  and  let 
us  out  on  the  smooth  broad  river  be¬ 
yond.  Verily  the  charm  of  Isis  at  the 
end  of  summer  term  is  one  of  the  van¬ 
ished  delights  of  our  youth,  on  which 
the  memory  lingers  fondly  after  many 
years. 

But  would  you  see  the  eights  ?  Come 
with  us  down  the  tow-path  toward 
Ittley  on  this  balmy  evening,  which  is 
to  be  the  first  night  of  the  May  races. 
It  is  hard  upon  seven  o’clock,  and  as 
we  walk  the  boats  one  by  one  drop 
gently  down  beside  us,  paddling  in 
rhythmic  cadence  to  the  strains  of  dis¬ 
tant  music  from  the  band-stand  on  the 
University  barge.  What  a  pretty  sight 
the  gay  colors  of  the  crews  make  as 
they  turn  almost  in  parallel  lines  across 
the  stream  !  Now  they  are  ranged  in 
line  one  behind  the  other  ;  the  long 
racing  ships,  with  a  space  of  about  two 
and  a  half  boat  lengths  between  each, 
reaching  nearly  down  to  the  lasher. 
The  second  gun  has  gone,  and  they  are 
pushed  out  with  poles  from  the  bank. 
The  excitement  of  the  moment  is 
highly  contagious,  and  we  watch  with 
irresistible  interest  the  proceedings  in 
the  boat  immediately  beneath  us.  The 
crew  divest  themselves  of  their  wraps 
and  fling  them  ashore,  try  their  slides, 
settle  their  feet  in  the  stretcher  straps, 
and  grip  their  oars  for  the  start.  How 
bright  and  hard  every  man  looks  us 
with  face  keenly  set  he  gets  forward, 
every  nerve  and  muscle  braced  for  the 
coming  struggle  !  They  are  evidently 
trained  to  the  hour  ;  as,  indeed,  they 
need  to  be,  fur  the  strain  of  eight 
nights’  successive  racing,  much  of  it, 
perhaps,  at  forty  strokes  to  the  minute, 
demands  a  thorough  and  careful  prep¬ 
aration.  The  coxswain  alone  looks  a 
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little  anxious  as  he  grasps  the  line 
which  connects  his  boat  with  the  shore. 
“  Touch  her,  bow,”  he  cries,  as  with 
the  force  of  the  current  the  boat’s  nose 
sheers  out  into  the  stream.  As  soon 
as  she  is  straightened  comes  the  sonor¬ 
ous  shout  of  “ten  seconds  moie,”  a 
breathless  interval,  during  which  each 
remaining  second  is  counted  aloud 
from  the  watch,  then  a  flash,  and  the 
bang  of  the  starting- gun.  Nearly 
knocked  off  pur  legs  in  the  tumultnons 
rush,  we  recover  ourselves  in  time  to 
tear  with  the  crowd  along  the  bank. 
What  a  scene  it  is — the  tow-path 
thronged  with  a  dense  mob  of  men,  all 
yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  some 
shouting  advice  to  the  competing 
crews,  as  “  Now  you  are  gaining,  keep 
it  long.  Well  rowed,  Merton— Ori- 
e-el  !”  while  others  seek  to  encourage 
their  champions  and  stimulate  them 
to  the  utmost  effort  by  discordant  bray- 
ings  of  horns  and  springing  of  rattles  ; 
which  exhortations  seem  to  us  super¬ 
fluous,  since  every  man  is  so  obviously 
doing  his  best.  The  river  is  all  in  a 
swirl  with  racing  boats.  Now  the  rush 
and  rip  of  oars  is  close  beside  us ; 
again  past  the  gut  we  see  them  ex¬ 
tended  like  greyhounds  beneath  the 
opposite  bank:  What  a  pace  they  go  ! 
The  course  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and 
it  would  take  a  fast  trotting  horse  to 
keep  beside  them. 

Being  ourselves  untrained,  we  soon 
drop  out  of  it,  and  the  roar  of  the  run¬ 
ning  crowd  surges  ahead  of  us  far  up 
the  path.  Opposite  the  barges  a  tre- 
meudous  struggle  is  taking  place. 
Three  boats  pass  almost  locked  to¬ 
gether,  the  middle  one  striving  all  it 
knows  to  bump  the  first  before  itself  is 
caught  by  the  third.  In  vain  ;  the 
coxswain  of  the  rearmost  boat  sounds 
his  whistle  for  a  final  spurt.  Twice 
the  clever  steerer  washes  the  pursuing 
prow  aside  with  his  rudder  ;  but  the 
third  time  this  desperate  manoeuvre 
fails  ;  the  bump  is  distinctly  made, 
and  vanquished  and  victor  drop  out  of 
the  course  and  paddle  home  in  inverted 
order.  As  we  get  up  there  is  a  flutter 
of  flags  on  the  University  barge,  and 
the  banner  of  Brazenose  supplants  that 
of  Exeter,  while  the  cognizance  of 
Queen’s  succumbs  to  Merton,  and  so 
on.  Thus  with  the  shades  of  night 
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llie  Homeric  contest  ceases,  to  be  re¬ 
newed  next  evening  with  undiminished 
zeal. 

But  college  life,  even  in  summer 
term,  does  not  consist,  as  the  casual 
visitor  might  be  led  to  infer,  entirely 
in  athletic  sports  and  pastimes,  though 
summer  weather  calls  us  all,  youth 
especially,  out  of  doors.  That  some 
resist  voluntarily  the  wondrous  attrac¬ 
tion  of  bat  and  oar,  golf  club  and 
racket,  even  in  summer  term,  is  to 
their  credit ;  for  such  resistance  can 
only  proceed  from  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
coupled  perhaps  with  a  personal  ambi¬ 
tion  in  other  directions,  which,  as  Aris¬ 
totle  would  say,  is  choice-worthy.  For 
her  children  less  highly  endowed  with 
the  power  of  voluntary  resistance  to 
these  insidious  attractions,  Alma 
Mater  thoughtfully  provides  a  gentle 
antidote  to  complete  idleness  in  the 
form  of  “  schools,”  the  “  small  but 
well-armed  tribe  of  examiners”  (to 
quote  from  that  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  work,  the  ”  Herodotean  His¬ 
tory  of  England,”  of  which,  alas  !  a 
fragment,  edited  by  the  Oxford  Spec¬ 
tator,  alone  remains  to  us)  being  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  the  summer  solstice. 

The  term  ends  in  a  general  corusca¬ 
tion  of  festivities,  balls,  concerts, 
theatricals,  flower  shows  in  college 
gardens  (than  which  no  more  charm¬ 
ing  scenes  for  horticultural  display  are 
conceivable)  succeeding  and  overlap¬ 
ping  each  other  in  generous  profusion, 
the  whole  culminating  in  the  academic 
function  of  the  Encaenia  itself.  For¬ 
merly  there  was  a  procession  of  boats, 
when  the  long  line  of  barges  blossomed 
into  gayest  bloom  with  a  gala  crowd  of 
well-dressed  spectators,  and  the  banks 
of  Isis  were  thronged  to  the  water’s 
edge.  As  Mr.  Punch  once  sang  on  the 
occasion  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  installa¬ 
tion  as  Chancellor  : 


“  And  SO  he  may  sit  by  the  riverside. 

While  the  eight  oared  galleys  past  him 
glide  ; 

And  Alma  Mater  presents  him  with  pride 
To  her  floating  population." 

The  procession  of  boats  has  been  abol¬ 
ished,  while  the  Show  Sunday  prom¬ 
enade  in  the  magnificent  Broad  Walk 
of  Christ  Church,  for  long  shorn  of  its 
former  glories,  is  also  a  thing  of  the 
past,  having  died,  we  believe,  of  a 
gradual  atrophy.  Twice  or  thrice  we, 
the  sometime  alumni  of  the  benign 
mother  whom  we  still  revere  and  love, 
have  re-visited  the  familiar  scenes,  and 
sought  to  revive,  as  men  will  in  mid¬ 
age,  the  savor  of  the  joys  of  youth. 
But  it  is  of  no  use.  The  courts  and 
cloisters  which  once  rang  with  the 
mirth  of  our  old  friends  are  silent  now, 
or  resound  with  other  voices  and  other 
steps.  We  are  strangers  in  the  land, 
and  perhaps  the  slowly  awakening  grin 
of  some  old  college  scout  or  boatman  is 
all  wo  can  look  for  in  the  way  of  recog¬ 
nition  ;  so  at  length  we  cease  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  Still  we  may  bo  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  dear 
old  place  from  a  distance,  and  mark 
its  fresh  developments,  in  which  we 
have  no  share.  There  is  a  sort  of 
propriety  in  this  ;  for  it  was  there,  in 
the  study  of  the  great  Stagyrite,  the 
apostle  of  the  Bto?  OeioprjTiiiog,  that  we 
learned  the  habit  of  contemplation 
which  is  the  solace  of  our  subsequent, 
and  perhaps  more  solitary,  life,  and 
which  perchance  we  should  liave  learned 
nowhere  else  so  well,  for  (to  quote 
again  from  our  friend  Mr.  Spectator) 
“  surely  never  was  a  more  favorable 
situation  for  observing  the  ways  of  men 
than  this  Oxford,  which  is  itself  a 
world  within  a  world,  into  which,  as 
into  the  fabled  glass  of  the  magician, 
a  man  may  look  and  see  the  destiny  of 
the  time  to  come.” — Good  Words. 


IN  A  NORWEGIAN  FARMHOUSE. 

BY  JOHN  niCKERDYKE. 


Our  farmhouse  is  placed  on  a  slope, 
facing  the  south,  and  trending  down 
to  the  small,  shallow,  weedy  sheets  of 
water  where  trout  are  rising.  These 


lochans,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed 
in  Scotland,  are  fed  by  the  overflow 
stream  from  the  great  lake,  which  is 
held  up  by  a  natural  dam  of  rock,  a 
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hundred  feet  or  more  high,  and  cross¬ 
ing  the  valley  for,  perhaps,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  All  around  are  mountains, 
some  clothed  almost  to  their  summits 
with  pine-trees,  others  more  rugged 
and  wild.  There  are  half-a-dozen  small 
wooden  houses  within  sight ;  each 
owned  by  a  more  or  less  prosperous 
farmer.  Our  host  is  a  well-to-do  man, 
and  with  a  family  of  two  big,  broad- 
shouldered  sons — each  two  inches  taller 
than  their  father — and  three  strapping 
wenches  of  daughters.  They  lead  a 
patriarchal  life  in  this  wilderness,  and 
have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  wolf 
from  the  door. 

It  is  a  peaceful  summer’s  evening  as 
our  stolkjaerres  are  dragged  up  the 
rough  road  which  winds  round  the 
hillocky  slope.  The  painted,  wooden 
farmhouse  is  built  on  massive  stone 
foundations  ;  the  portion  below  the 
woodwork  being  devoted  to  a  kitchen 
and  brew-house  in  summer,  a  store  in 
winter.  Opposite  the  three  rough 
stone  steps,  which  lead  up  to  the  en¬ 
trance,  is  a  smaller,  one-storeyed  build¬ 
ing,  thatched  with  birch  bark  held 
down  by  sods  of  turf.  One  room  of 
this  is  used  as  an  extra  sleeping-apart¬ 
ment,  while  in  the  other  are  the  spin¬ 
ning-wheels  and  the  loom.  A  hundred 
yards  down  the  slope  is  a  new  barn,  of 
which  Herr  Ole  is  very  proud  ;  for  it 
is  neatly  made  of  massive  planks  and 
timbers,  and  roofed  in  with  carefully 
cut  slabs  of  stone,  about  two  feet 
square,  placed  diamond  fashion  :  a 
barn  that  will  last  out  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  men.  Some  children  are  play¬ 
ing  with  a  cream-colored  foal,  and 
another  foal  is  just  coming  out  of  the 
room  where  the  spinning-wheels  are 
kept,  and  down  the  steps. 

The  work  is  over  for  the  day,  and 
the  family  come  out  to  greet  us,  though 
we  are  unexpected.  We  find  out  after¬ 
ward  that  we  are  the  first  English  who 
harve  ever  entered  the  house  oi\  indeed, 
been  seen  by  any  of  its  inmates.  Our 
guide  and  driver,  Sivert,  tells  Herr  Ole 
that  we  have  come  to  fish  the  big  lake 
behind  that  great  natural  dam,  and 
would  be  glad  of  a  bed  and  supper. 
This  hospitality  is  accorded  us  without 
a  moment’s  hesitation,  and  I  am  shown 
into  a  large  room,  perhaps  twenty  feet 
square.  The  furniture  consists  of  a 
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bare  table  ;  a  sort  of  wooden  sleaping- 
box,  five  feet  four  inches  long,  tilled 
with  straw  ;  an  unvarnished  wooden 
chair,  and  a  low  bench  fixed  to  the 
wall  round  two  sides  of  the  room.  On 
it  are  the  gayly  painted  boxes  of  the 
family  ;  each  member  apparently  hav¬ 
ing  his  or  her  prixate  chest  bearing  the 
name,  place  of  abode,  and  date  of  birth 
of  its  owner,  along  with  some  more  or 
less  barbaric  design.  On  a  row  of 
pegs  placed. not  far  from  the  ceiling, 
and  extending  nearly  round  the  apart¬ 
ment,  hang  the  Sunday  clothes  of  the 
family,  a  suit  to  each  peg  ;  the  trou¬ 
sers’  legs  dangling  down,  and,  late  on 
in  the  dusk,  looking  as  if  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  people  had  hung  themselves  in 
a  row. 

There  is  no  carpet,  no  wall-paper, 
no  lath  nor  plaster.  All  is  good  honest 
wood  ;  above,  below,  and  all  around  ; 
no  varnish,  no  polish,  no  stain,  no 
paint — not  even  on  the  furniture.  No 
twopenny-halfpenny  one- inch  weather 
boarding,  or  half-inch  match-boards  as 
we  use  in  England,  but  great  solid 
planks  and  boards  which  will  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  centuries.  On  the 
windows  and  doors  alone  is  a  little 
paint — a  kind  of  white  enamel.  In  a 
corner  of  the  room  stands  a  very  old 
kettledrum,  and  how  and  why  such  an 
instrument  of  warfare  has  a  place  in 
this  peaceful  dwelling  is  for  the  time 
beyond  my  comprehension.  There 
are  two  big  windows,  in  one  of  which 
a  pane  of  glass  is  wanting,  and  Sivert 
tells  me  that  the  family  are  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  thereat ;  on  my  account  be  it 
understood,  for  much  ventilation  is 
dtemed  an  evil  thing  out  here.  An 
oval  rusty  tea-tray  is  leaning  against 
the  wall.  It  fits  the  window  so  far  as 
tops  and  sides  are  concerned,  leaving 
ample  room  for  fresh  air  at  the  corners, 
so  the  matter  is  soon  settled. 

There  is  a  pretty  rustic  scene  taking 
place  outside  the  window,  which  would 
require  the  pen  of  a  Richard  Jefferies 
to  properly  describe.  One  of  those 
miniature  cows  which  are  found  among 
the  mountains — a  light  fawn  color  and 
well  bred — is  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  palings  which  fence  in  a  small  po¬ 
tato  plot ;  it  wears  a  sort  of  bridle, 
with  reins,  made  of  fishing-line,  by 
which  a  maiden  is  holding  it.  Seated 
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on  an  upturned  pail  is  one  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  broad-shouldered  sons,  who  is 
endeavoring  to  milk  the  cow,  which 
kicks  at  intervals,  for  the  poor  creature 
is  ill,  her  udder  tender,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  painful.  Another  girl  is  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  animal,  leaning 
across  its  neck  to  keep  it  quiet,  chatting 
the  while.  Presently,  the  aged  grand¬ 
father,  with  long  flowing  hair,  and 
teeth  brown  and  worn  down  by  con¬ 
stant  chewing  of  tobacco,  comes  wan¬ 
dering  up  with  the  feeble  and  uncer¬ 
tain  steps  of  age.  The  cow  will  not 
yield  milk  ;  no,  not  even  to  the  old 
man,  who  takes  his  place  on  the  up¬ 
turned  pail,  moistening  his  hands ; 
but  his  oft  practised,  though  dirty 
fingers  are  of  no  avail,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  refractory  invalid  is  led  off 
in  more  or  less  disgrace.  Secretly,  I 
am  glad  that  the  milk  we  look  for 
presently  at  tea-time  has  not  come 
from  this  particular  source. 

There  is  no  hand-basin  in  my  room, 
and  no  water,  so  I  call  Sivert,  tell  him 
of  my  wants,  and  presently  Sameliue, 
the  fanner’s  wife,  appears  with  a  basin 
of  water,  which  she  puts  down  on  a 
chair,  and  retires.  Soap  and  towels 
are  apparently  unneeded  in  this  prim¬ 
itive  land,  but  they  are  also  forthcom¬ 
ing  through  the  medium  of  Sivert.  1 
note  that  the  slice  off  a  bar  of  mottled 
soap,  produced  for  my  especial  benefit 
from  tbe  depths  of  one  of  those  big 
boxes,  is,  during  our  stay  in  the  house, 
borrowed  whenever  any  member  of  the 
famdy  wants  to  wash  his  hands.  In 
the  midst  of  my  ablutions,  one  of  the 
sons  strolls  in  unannounced,  sits  on  a 
box  and  watches  me.  I  know  exactly 
six  words  of  Norwegian,  so  1  try  their 
effect  on  him,  which  is  not  exactly 
electrical.  As  Sivert  afterward  ex¬ 
plains  to  me,  “  When  you  talk  Nor¬ 
wegian  dey  do  tink  yoii  talk  English, 
and  so  dey  no  try  to  understand,” 
which  is  very  stupid  of  them. 

We  have  brought  with  us  eggs,  bread 
and  fresh  butter,  and  a  lump  of  gruy- 
^re  cheese,  which  has  been  diffusing  its 
somewhat  powerful  scent  among  the 
clothes  and  other  things  in  my  box, 
during  our  travels  from  Bergen.  It  is 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  trout, 
which  1  caught  on  my  way  up,  are 
cooked.  Norwegians  have  a  weakness 


for  cutting  all  things  into  slices,  if 
possible,  and  food  not  sliceable,  into 
small  pieces.  All  my  trout  run  about 
three  to  the  pound,  and  are  divided 
into  four  or  five  portions,  just  as 
though  they  were  eels.  But  they  are 
admirably  boiled,  and  in  due  course 
placed  on  a  side-table  in  an  adjoining 
room,  where  the  doctor  is  to  sleep,  he 
also  having  a  five  feet  four  inch  box 
filled  with  straw.  Two  knives,  some 
salt  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  two  tea¬ 
cups  are  on  the  table.  We  ask  Sivert 
to  see  if  the  good  people  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  forks,  teaspoons,  saucers, 
and  a  milk  jug.  For  the  latter.  Same¬ 
line  brings  in  an  antique  china  bowl, 
full  of  milk,  and  two  curious  ancient 
Norwegian  silver  spoons,  with  flat 
handles  and  quite  round  shallow  bowls, 
used  to  dip  the  milk  out  of  the  basin. 

Sivert  sits  down  with  us,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  very  skilfully  skins  and 
takes  the  bones  from  the  small  chunks 
of  trout  by  means  of  a  knife,  a  piece 
of  dissection  which  the  doctor  notes 
with  professional  interest.  It  would 
seem  that  forks  are  usually  dispensed 
with  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  two 
very  doubtful  ones  (I  say  doubtful  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  clear  of  what  metal  they 
are  made — perhaps  they  were  once  up¬ 
on  a  time  silver-plated),  after  a  long 
search,  are  discovered  in  a  box  hidden 
away  under  the  bed.  All  these  things 
come  in  driblets,  and  by  the  time  the 
meal  is  set  out,  the  trout  are  cold  and 
our  hunger  not  decreased,  for  it  is  now, 
if  you  please,  eleven  p.m.,  though  still 
very  light,  and  we  have  had  no  food 
since  two  o’clock. 

As  soon  as  the  not-altogether  gar¬ 
gantuan  feast  commences,  the  farmer 
and  the  whole  family,  except  the  grand¬ 
father,  troop  solemnly  into  the  room, 
stand  in  a  semi-circle  and  watch  us 
feeding,  just  as  if  we  were  some  strange 
creatures  at  the  Zoo.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  we  are  really  greater  curiosities  to 
them  than  the  lions  and  tigers  are  to 
Master  Tommy  in  Regent’s  Park. 

After  supper  I  have  a  happy 
thought.  I  have  read  somewhere  that 
the  Norwegian  children  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  sweets,  and,  owing  to  the 
heavy  tax  on  sugar,  have  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  eating  them  ;  so  I  bought  a 
pound  in  Bergen,  and  this  I  hand 
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round.  The  whole  family  solemnly 
help  themselves,  and,  with  deep  grati¬ 
tude  depicted  in  their  faces,  come  up 
to  us,  shake  hands  with  both  the  doctor 
and  myself,  and  say,  “  Tak.”*  I  give 
some  cigars  to  the  farmer  and  the  two 
sons,  the  latter  never  having  before 
smoked  such  a  thing.  The  thrift  of 
the  Norwegian  is  shown  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  cigars  by  the  youths. 
They  smoke  for  five  minutes,  then 
carefully  extinguish  the  burning  end 
and  place  the  cigar  away  in  some 
corner  of  the  house.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  1  see  them  having  another  five 
minutes*  smoke,  and  these  cigars 
actually  last  for  over  two  days,  being 
taken  in  homoeopathic  doses  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  two  hours.  Finally  the 
ends  are  cut  up  and  used  in  grand¬ 
father’s  pipe. 

When  I  come  to  turn  in,  I  find  that 
a  gorgeous  woollen  blanket  of  many 
colors— one  of  the  products  of  the  loom 
in  the  little  house  opposite — has  been 
spread  over  the  straw  in  my  box,  and 
there  are  two  others  to  cover  me.  But 
before  I  am  allowed  to  go  to  bed,  the 
whole  family,  without  exception,  come 
into  my  room,  examine  all  my  things, 
first  inquiring  the  English  name  of 
them,  and  then  giving  me  the  Norwe¬ 
gian. 

“  Engelsk?”  says  Herr  Ole  interrog¬ 
atively,  pointing  to  my  razor. 

“  Razor,”  say  I. 

“Ah  so,  razor.  In  Norsk,  barber- 
kniv,”  he  informs  me.  And  so  on 
through  brush,  comb,  nail  scissors, 
and  all  the  things  which  Englishmen 
deem  necessary  for  making  the  toilet ; 
finishing  up  with  sundry  items  of  fish¬ 
ing-tackle  which  1  have  laid  out  on  the 
table.  My  magnificent  disregard  of 
money  in  using  silk  for  a  fishing-line 
astonishes  them.  With  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary  1  tell  them  of  what  it  is 
composed.  “  No  !  it  must  be  cotton, 
or  hemp.’*  But  I  stick  to  my  silk, 
and  finally  convince  them,  and  they 
evidently  regard  me  as  a  very  thriftless 
sort  of  person. 

Tt  is  now  as  dark  as  it  will  bo  during 
this  short  summer  night,  and  Mrs. 
Sameline  has  brought  into  my  room  a 
curious  old  repousse  work  Swedish 
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candlestick,  with  twisted  stem,  in  I 
which  is  a  home-made,  tapering,  tallow  I 
candle  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  I  P 
am  very  tired,  and  though  immensely  ■ 
interested  in  all  these  things,  should  | 
be  better  pleased  if  the  family  would 
take  into  consideration  my  doubtless 
foolish  English  prejudices  and  forbear 
from  spitting  on  the  floor  ;  in  other 
respects  my  visitors  are  most  clean. 
Each  and  all  of  them  have  removed 
their  wooden  shoes  before  entering  the 
room,  and  are  walking  on  the  bare 
floor  with  their  stockinged  feet.  The 
grandfather,  in  particular,  takes  a 
kindly  interest  in  me,  and  sits  on  the  i 
edge  of  my  bed  chewing  tobacco  and  i 
acting  after  the  manner  of  chewers. 

The  candle  growing  dim,  he  snuffs  it 
with  his  fingers,  and  drops  the  lighted 
fragment  of  wick  on  the  floor,  extin¬ 
guishing  it  with  his  stockinged  foot. 
Finally,  some  of  them  wander  out 
The  last  to  go  is  the  eldest  son,  and  he, 

1  believe,  has  a  sort  of  morbid  desire 
to  see  what  an  Englishman  looks  like 
when  undressed.  But  I  do  not  intend 
to  satisfy  his  wishes  in  this  respect, 
and  by  dint  of  “  god  nat”  many  times 
repeated,  induce  him  to  go.  13ut  ho 
has  learned  of  me  the  English  of  this 
expression,  and  ten  minutes  later  puts 
his  shaggy  head  in  at  the  door,  grins, 
jerks  out  “  Good-night,”  retreats,  and 
I  see  him  no  more. 

A  good  deep  bed  of  straw  with  a 
warm  woollen  rug  over  it  is  not  an 
uncomfortable  thing,  provided  there  is 
leg  room,  which  in  this  case  is  want¬ 
ing.  But  after  these  long  journeyings. 
Ashing  by  the  way,  one  is  thankful  for 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  bed,  and 
heaven  forbid  that  I  should  criticise 
the  kindly  hospitality  of  these  good 
people.  For  a  few  minutes  there  is  a 
■great  thumping  about  overhead,  for 
the  common  sleeping-room  of  both 
girls  and  boys  appears  to  be  above,  and 
neither  men  nor  Norwegian  farm  lasses 
tread  very  lightly.  There  is  a  great 
joke  going  on — it  is  to  say  “  Good¬ 
night”  to  each  other  in  English.  How 
they  laugh  over  it !  I  can  hear  every 
word  they  say  in  this  wooden  house. 

Let  me  here  say  that  although  sleeping 
arrangements  of  this  kind  appear  to  be 
quite  common  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Norway,  there  are  no  more  moral 
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(people  in  the  world  than  the  Norwe¬ 
gians  of  the  west  coast. 

The  doctor,  who  was  saved  from  the 
I  visitation  of  the  previous  night,  is  up 
betimes  the  next  morning  and  wakes 
me  at  an  early  hour.  These  farm- 
people  seem  to  care  nothing  about  sleep 
during  the  summer  months,  having,  I 
suppose,  an  overdose  of  it  in  the  win- 
p  ter  ;  for  they  have  been  up  hours  ago, 
shaving  away  at  little  patches  of  grass 
among  the  rocks  with  their  small  hand- 
scythes,  not  much  larger  than  three 
•  “  barberknivs,”  and  nearly  as  sharp. 

While  Madame  Sameline  is  preparing 
some  more  trout  for  breakfast,  and 
apparently  much  puzzled  about  frying 
them  in  butter,  a  method  which  we 
had  suggested  to  her  through  Si  vert,  I 
wander  among  the  farm-buildings,  and 
with,  I  hope,  a  pardonable  curiosity, 
poke  my  nose  into  a  number  of  places 
where  I  have  no  business.  In  one 
little  wooden  storehouse  are  sacks  of 
meal,  and  barrels  containing  salted 
herrings  of  evil  odor.  A  little  way 
down  the  hillside  is  a  tin}’ hut,  some 
eight  feet  square,  through  the  turf 
roof  of  which  blue  smoke  is  oozing.  I 
look  in  here  and  see  the  farmer’s  eldest 
8on  working  at  a  small  forge,  fashion¬ 
ing  a  new  set  of  shoes  for  the  mares 
which  are  to  take  us  on  our  journey  in 
a  day  or  two.  The  animals,  with 
musical  bells  fastened  to  their  necks 
by  a  leather  collar,  and  with  foals  run¬ 
ning  by  their  side  and  taking  an  early 
but  spasmodic  breakfast,  are  feeding 
on  the  short  sweet  grass  near  this  little 
smithy.  Two  old,  and  evidently  not 
often  used,  stolkjaerres  have  been 
dragged  out  from  some  shed  and  placed 
in  front  of  the  house  containing  the 
loom,  to  be  prepared  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  our  journey.  The  shaft  of  one 
has  been  broken  and  has  evidently  been" 
spliced  that  morning  with  a  piece  of 
fishing  line.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
roads  are  bad  and  the  hills  steep,  that 
theie  are  no  traces,  and  a  great  deal  of 
weight  is  placed  on  the  ponies’ 
shoulders,  a  nervous  person  might  not 
feel  altogether  happy  in  contemplating 
the  prospect  of  a  journey  in  these 
I  particular  conveyances. 

I  try  to  take  stock  of  the  farmer’s 
possessions.  Imprimis,  there  is  a  good 
stout  timber-built  red-tiled  house,  and 


the  more  old-fashioned  loom-house, 
which,  I  dare  say,  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  an  earlier  generation.  There 
are  one  or  two  small  sheds  used  as 
stores,  the  big  barn  I  ha‘’e  mentioned, 
and  the  little  smithy.  Close  to  the 
house  is  an  all-too-small  potato  patch, 
and  round  it  grows  fine  grass  full  of 
sweet  herbage.  Quaintly  cut  out  of 
the  grass  in  sundry  places  are  a  few 
square  yards  of  land  devoted  to  grain 
crops.  By  the  edge  of  the  poiatoes  are 
about  twenty  hop  plants.  Most  of  the 
cows  and  cattle  are  aw’ay  on  the  com¬ 
mon  grazing  grounds  up  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  by  no  means  a  small  farm, 
and  I  am  told  the  (ax  paid  to  the  State 
for  it  is  about  fifteen  pounds  a  year. 
There  is  no  hired  labor  ;  everything  is 
done  by  the  man  and  his  family,  and 
never  have  1  met  with  more  contented, 
happy,  prosperous  people.  In  the 
stone  basement  beneath  the  room  in 
which  we  have  our  meals,  the  fartner 
is  busy  brewing  two  or  three  barrels  of 
beer  ;  while  over  a  wood  fire  on  an 
open  hearth,  Mrs.  Sameline  is  frying 
our  trout. 

Earlier  in  the  morning  the  doctor 
has  told  me,  with  much  amusement, 
that  on  his  giving  out  some  tea  for 
breakfast,  Sivert  has  said  that  more 
tea  was  unnecessary  as  the  leaves  which 
were  used  overnight  would  do  again. 
“  Of  course  I  told  them  to  throw  away 
the  tea-leaves,”  says  the  doctor,  “  and 
the  man  seemed  quite  surprised.” 

While  in  the  kitchen,  Sivert  comes 
up  to  me  with  serious  face.  “  Do  you 
think  I  should  throw  away  the  tea- 
leaves  which  were  used  yesterday  ? 
They  are  very  good.”  From  this  I 
gather  that  they  look  upon  the  doctor 
as  a  wasteful,  thriftless  sort  of  person, 
whose  judgment  in  these  matters  is  of 
no  account ;  but  pay  me  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  regarding  me  as  prudence  per¬ 
sonified,  and  as  one  not  likely  to  fall  in 
with  such  wicked  waste. 

“  Don’t  you  think,  Sivert,  that  Mrs. 
Johannesen  would  like  those  tea- 
leaves  ?”  I  query. 

”  Oh  I  yes,  she  would,”  says  Sivert 
without  hesitation,  and  so  we  settle  the 
matter  and  please  everybody,  partic¬ 
ularly  Sameline  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear 
the  doctor  has  fallen  in  their  estima¬ 
tion. 
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Si  vert  announcing  that  breakfast 
will  be  ready  shortly,  I  return  to  the 
house,  and  see  through  an  open  door 
the  eldest  daughter  busy  at  her  sewing- 
machine.  She  is  sitting  in  a  tiny  cup¬ 
board  of  a  room,  in  the  angle  of  which 
is  a  corner  cupboard,  having  wrought- 
metal  hinges  and  finely  carved  oak 
doors.  It  must  be  centuries  old,  and 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  modern 
machine  the  girl  is  using. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  are  now 
so  busy  that  they  withstand  the  strong 
temptation  to  see  the  Englishmen  eat 
with  forks.  One  of  the  girls  ofiers  us 
fiadbrod  this  morning,  a  contrivance 
evolved  out  of  meal  and  water.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  be  easily  imitated  by  means 
of  a  disk  of  stout  whitey-brown  paper 
about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  deli¬ 
cate,  crisp,  short  fladbrod  of  the 
hotels  is  very  different  from  this  stuff, 
which  is  tough,  and  requires  excellent 
teeth  for  its  proper  mastication.  On 
this,  potatoes,  porridge,  and  herrings, 
these  people  seem  principally  to  live  ; 
with  the  addition  of  some  trout  in  the 
summer.  Green  vegetables  they  do 
not  trouble  to  grow,  and  for  lack  of 
these  purifiers,  eating  too  many  fish, 
and  perhaps  owing  to  the  lack  of  ven¬ 
tilation  in  their  houses  during  the  long 
winter  nights,  scrofula  and  leprosy  are 
all  too  common.  Apple  cultivation  is 
steadily  on  the  increase ;  but  the 
people  might  none  the  less  turn  their 
attention  with  great  advantage  to  the 
kitchen  garden. 

During  breakfast  rain  commences. 
As  soon  as  our  frugal  meal  is  over  we 
sally  forth,  clad  in  mackintoshes,  ascend 
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the  slope  of  that  great  rocky  dam,  and 
spend  the  day  on  the  beautiful'  lake, 
catching  most  excellent,  pink-fieshed 
trout.  In  the  evening,  when  we  sup, 
the  family  again  surrounds  us. 

And  this  is  very  much  our  life  in 
this  primitive  spot.  The  curiosity  of 
the  people  concerning  us,  and  our  feel¬ 
ing  of  strangeness,  gradually  wear  off. 
As  our  hosts  begin  to  know  us  better, 
and  we  them,  our  regard  and  esteem 
for  each  other  increases. 

Slay,  I  have  almost  forgotten  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  mystery  of  the  kettledrum. 
I  sound  Sivert  on  the  subject,  and  he 
tells  me  that  the  farmer’s  eldest  son, 
like  all  young  men  in  Norway,  has 
been  drilled  for  a  soldier  and  has  devel¬ 
oped  strong  musical  tastes  which  have 
led  to  his  being  appointed  drummer. 
Word  is  passed  round  the  family  that 
I  have  asked  about  the  drum,  and  on 
our  second  evening  a  deputation  waits 
upon  me,  headed  by  Sivert,  to  inquire 
if  I  would  like  to  hear  the  drum  played. 
I  weakly  say  “  Tes,”  and  about  the 
time  that  I  am  longing  to  turn  in,  the 
whole  family  again  troops  into  my 
room,  the  eldest  son  arming  himself 
with  long  sticks,  shoulders  the  drum¬ 
sling,  and  fires  off  volleys  of  rolls, 
beats,  tattoos,  and  other  things  at  my 
unfortunate  head.  I  say  “  Mange 
tak”  many  times,  but  the  more  I  thank 
him  the  more  he  plays,  until  his  arms 
weary,  and  then,  thank  Heaven  !  I  am 
left  in  peace.  The  moral  is  that  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers  in  Norway  should  not  be 
inquisitive  in  the  matter  of  drums.— 
Chambers's  Journal. 


A  KING’S  DAUGHTER. 

Being  a  Series  of  Ten  Letters  from  Mistress  Anne  Brotherton, 
Natural  Daughter  of  the  King. 


Sire, — My  hand  &  my  heart  both 
tremble  as  I  approach  you,  for  my 
mind  is  agitated  and  oppressed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  that  is  before 
me  :  &  also  because  I  know  not  how 
to  address  a  King.  Yet,  there  is  Joy 
within  me  too,  &  enough  of  it  to  give 
me  hope  y  Majesty  will  pity  me,  & 
maybe  pardon  in  me  all  my  unwitting 


faults,  on  the  gracious  day  :  when  you 
first  permit  me  to  use  to  you  : — your 
highest  title  :  Father.  Father  .  .  . 
my  task  is  a  difficult  one,  tho’  I  do  it 
from  my  own  head,  &  with  no  help  or 
hint  from  any  one  :  for  I  cannot  tell 
how  best  to  bring  myself  before  you, 
nor  have  I  the  wit  to  guess  in  wlmt 
spirit  you  will  receive  me. 
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Shall  I  remind  you,  Sir,  of  twenty 
years  ago  ;  M'hen  a  Prince  &  a  lady  of 

the  house  of - met  and  loved.  If 

you  will  be  persuaded  to  let  your 
memory  touch  back  upon  that  time  : 
you  may  also  call  to  your  mind  a  Mis¬ 
tress  Wantage  with  whom— once,  a 
young  infant — myself —  ;  was  placed 
at  her  mother’s  death.  Sir,  Mistress 
Wantage  herself  died  but  lately  :  & 
when  she  found  her  last  great  sickness 
was  upon  her  :  she  gave  me  over  to  the 
government  of  her  sister  the  widowed 

lady  Georgina  0 - with  whom  I  now 

am  .  .  .  and  she  told  me  the  secret  of 
ray  Birth.  Oh  Sir.  You  can  under¬ 
stand.  I  have  always  been  orphaned, 

parentless, - &  now  to  have  such 

grateful  tidings  conveyed  to  me.  Is  it 
strange  that  I  sh"*  be  filled  with  great 
&  powerful  emotions.  To  find  a 
Father,  &  such  a  Father,  it  is  more 
than  the  beautifullest  dream  could 
create  :  I  am  proud  &  thankful,  hum¬ 
ble  and  hopeful — all  in  one.  It  is 
worth  all  the  loneliness  of  my  child¬ 
hood  :  those  rich  in  Parents  can  never 
know,  never  share  with  me,  the  glad¬ 
ness  that  consumes  me. 

I  have  at  all  times  felt  stirrings  with¬ 
in  me,  wh  :  have  shewed  me  my  blood 
was  ditferent  to  common.  And  I  have 
had  strange  yearnings  &  prides  take 
possession  of  me:  wh:  tho’  another 
side  of  my  nature  bade  mo  combat  with 
them  :  still,  loudly  told  me  I  had  the 
spirit  of  warriors,  of  rulers  in  my 
veins.  I  am  dazzled  :  it  is  almost  too 
much  for  me, — a  maid — unlearned — 
of  no  station.  Sire,  that  1  am  of  no 
station  is  not  to  y"  blame,  I  know  of 
the  silence,  the  secrecy,  my  mother 
imposed  upon  you  :  &  of  how  she  w** 
take  no  titles  nor  monies  from  you  ;  & 
I  feel  as  she  w**  have  had  me  feel. 
Oh  !  why  did  she  not  live  that  together 
we  might  have  loved  you. 

In  these  days  when  Puritans  beset  & 
surround  us,  when  rebels  have  held 
high  places,  &  when  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  highest  have  changed  in  a 
mighty  &  momentous  fashion  :  How 
glad  am  1  to  think  on  the  way  in  wh:, 
throughout  all  things,  I  have  ever  rev¬ 
erenced  and  honored  you.  Never  once 
have  I  swerved, —  no— not  even  when 
Mistress  Wantage  w'*  affirm  that  the 
state  of  the  people  was  not  indeed  so 


good  since  the  King’s  return  :  But, 
Sir,  do  not  think  the  worse  of  her  for 
that— for  she  was  on  occasions  hard 
pushed  for  an  opinion  by  our  neigh¬ 
bors  :  and  she  was  always  &  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  faithful  loving  friend  to 
me.  Were  not  my  soul  rejoicing  the 
finding  of  a  Father ;  it  w**  still  be 
weeping  her  loss. 

To  think  that  my  always  dutiful  love 
for  my  King  sh^  now  have  the  felicity, 
the  joy  of  being  blent  with  the  strength 
of  a  new,  &  a  deep  devotion  for  a 
Father  ;  and  how  I  have  figured  that 
Father  :  you  Sir  yourself  not  despise 
the  picture  I  made  of  him  in  my  heart. 
I  have  seen  him  often,  he  has  always 
been  the  highest  &  the  noblest,  & 
blame  me  not  that  I  imaged  him, 
another  such  as  you. 

Something  within  me  tells  me,  that 
in  y^  great  condescension  you  will  not 
despise  this  history  of  my  love  &  re¬ 
spect  for  you  :  &  that  you  may  perhaps 
be  not  displeased  therewith.  Your 
Mrtjesty  :  my  dearest  wish  will  be  grati¬ 
fied  by  an  acknowledgment  that  you 
accept  my  submission  and  affection. 

If  1  am  proud  that  you  are  King— 
my  Father — what  pride  must  you  then 
have  in  being  King.  I  am  young  :  I 
cannot  think  on  all  sides  at  once  :  & 
there  may  be  things  pertaining  to  the 
Kingship  not  all  pleasantness  ;  though 
in  this  I  hope  1  am  wrong  :  &  that 
you  find  in  the  guidance  of  the  country 
&  the  happiness  of  y^  people  ever  a 
great  &  lasting  joy.  But  I  know 
nothing  of  Courts  or  of  Ruling  ;  &  I 
hear  I  am  never  to  take  my  place  with 
dames  of  mine  own  age  :  but  I  am  not 
sad  because  of  that.  I  have  the  coun¬ 
try  side,  &  all  its  daily  passing  life  to 
pleasure  me,  &  that  life  doubtless  the 
finest  &  best  for  me.  I  know  &  love 
all  animals  :  I  ride  upon  a  small  white 
horse.  I  am  known  quite  well  of  the 
people  (for  I  have  not  changed  my 
neighborhood  with  my  change  of 
guardians)  1  visit  with  them,  &  am 
loved  by  them  in  return.  Ah  !  I  know 
now  that  they  have  seen  something  in 
me,  wh:  I  knew  not  of  myself. 

If  1  fatigue  you  with  these  trifles,  it 
is  but  because  you  have  scant  knowl¬ 
edge  of  me  ;  &  mine  own  greed  for 
news  of  you,  leads  me  to  hope  you  will 
accept  these  details  of  my  trivial  life  ; 
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&  send  to  me  in  return  some  account 
of  v'’  own. 

But,  Sir.  Be  in  no  fear,  I  w**  in  no 
way  be  an  obstacle  or  a  plague  to  you  : 
we  will  therefore  with  y'  gracious  per¬ 
mission  share  this  Knowledge  between 
us 

To  have  a  secret  with  you,  &  such  a 
secret :  places  at  once  among  the  high¬ 
est  of  y'  subjects. — Your  dutiful  loving 
child,  Anne. 

Letter  II. 

Sire, — I  w*  not  have  you  long  be  a 
stranger  to  the  joy  I  have  had  of  your 
courteous  &  pleasant  response  (given 
in  all  swiftness  too,  for  it  is  scarce  a 
month  since  I  proffered  you  my  humble 
request)  therefore  I  haste  to  send  to 
you  a  thankful  acknowledgment.  The 
post  passes  in  two  days  from  this  so 
the  delay  will  be  none. 

It  is  with  much  amaze  that  I  find 
myself  with  words  of  yours  in  my  pos¬ 
session  :  &  for  mine  own  :  and  writ  I 
verily  believe  by  your  own  hand  :  and 
with  them  the  caress  where  you  have 
touched  the  paper,  &  the  part  of  you 
(that  good  part  wh:  must  ever  go  forth 
from  the  writer  to  the  receiver  of  any 
loving  epistle)  that  accompanies  it. 
Sir,  this  letter  will  ever  be  my  most 
great  delight.  In  the  possession  of  so 
much  of  you,  I  feel  you  near  me,  &  my 
pleasure  is  so  high  &  unbounded— it  is 
meet  I  pause  to  curb  myself,  to  bring 
my  exaltation  within  a  proper  & 
modest  limit. 

You  have  in  y'’  graciousness  remem¬ 
bered  all — all — .  8ir — Father — I  have 
no  words  wh:  c*^  convey  a  tithe  of  my 
great  joy.  Your  cordial  acceptance  of 
me  has  poured  peace  upon  my  spirit ; 
&  where  before  I  had  nought  but  hope 
to  sustain  me  :  I  have  now,  &  ever 
shall  have,  a  high  &  satisfied  pride.  I 
find  the  world  more  young  by  far  than 
it  was  yester  eve.  You  are  all  I  have 
thought  you,  &  this  is  not  so  small 
praise,  as  maybe  it  appeareih,  or  as  the 
careless  may  think.  When  I  remind 
me  I  have  ever  been  taught  ’tis  dan¬ 
gerous  to  awaken  the  memory  of  Kings, 
I  laugh.  There  is  so  great  a  delight 
in  having  found  an  exception,  in  so 
conspicuous  and  auspicious  an  instance. 
For  is  not  memory  a  virtue  more  than 
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ordinary  our  own — the  one  most  in¬ 
fluenced  by  our  own  acts — if  never 
forced  or  flagged  it  fails  us  seldom— 
therefore,  may  I  not  at  this  moment 
rejoice  that  you  have  this  gift,  &  in  its 
best  properest  form  and  usage. 

You  tell  me  you  are  gratified  to  find 
I  have  grown  up  in  health  &  beauty. 
In  all  thankfulness  I  can  say  that  of 
health  I  have  plenty  &  good  store  :  but 
of  beauty  !  Can  I  take  what  those 
who  know  &  tend  me,  give  me  in  all 
love  ;  &  pass  it  on  to  you.  Even  that 
wh:  my  mirror  shows  me  I  scarce  dare 
repeat  :  when  it  but  reflects  what  I  w** 
have  it  do  :  :  I  am  straight  &  fair¬ 

skinned,  for  the  rest  of  me  I  cannot 
say,  mine  own  eyes  being  too  loving 
flattering.  Will  you  that  I  have  a  por¬ 
trait  limned  of  me  ? 

And  in  all  kindness  you  enquire  into 
my  lite.  But  what  will  you  find.  In¬ 
deed  there  is  nothing  in  it  now  but 
future  :  since  you  entered  into  it  :  the 
past  has  all  disappeared.  A  quiet 
house  I  have  ever  had  ;  and  I  much 
doubt  me  if  I  should  shine  vviih  dis¬ 
tinction  in  places  where  great  com¬ 
panies  meet.  My  daily  tasks,  besides 
the  virginals,  French  &  fine  work: 
have  indeed  of  late  all  been  muliiplied 
by  my  change  of  tutors  :  for  the  lady 
Georgina  having  lost  her  lands,  & 
loaned  her  monies  in  the  late  wars: 
has  but  small  means  left  to  her,  there¬ 
fore,  the  household  wh:  is  but  small  is 
all  greatly  employed.  I  do  not  riglitly 
know,  but  it  seems  ’tis  the  Parliament 
that  delays  the  payments  to  her.  In¬ 
deed  the  lady  is  so  troubled  she  speaks 
of  little  else  :  and  while  acknowledg¬ 
ing  no  member  of  her  family  hath  or 
ever  had  the  least  manage  of  business, 
she  weeps.  I  w**  Sir,  that  you  c**  men¬ 
tion  her  distress  in  the  right  places  for 
her.  It  w**  pleasure  me  truly  were  she 
in  circumstances  less  straitened  :  Yet : 
I  like  not  that  my  second  greeting  to 
you  s’***  even  seem  to  demand  a  favor  : 
so  use  this  only  as  you  will.  There 
are  still  wars  I  tell  her,  the  monies 
loaned  for  them  goes  upon  long  jour¬ 
neys. 

Oh,  Sir.  I  am  indeed  content  with 
my  great  good  fortune  :  never  among 
the  many  gifts  conferred  by  you  :  has 
one  of  them  given  the  pure  and  cer- 
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tain  joy  ;  as  this  y  acknowledgment 
has  done,  to  y  happy  daughter  and 
faithful  friend  Annj:. 

lktter  hi. 

Sir, — Tonight  have  come  by  private 
carrier  y  most  welcome  letters  &  gifts. 
You  have  in  all  ways  gladdened  this 
house  &  filled  it  to  the  full  of  pleasure. 
The  lady  Georgina  bids  me  lespond 
with  gratitude  to  y  Bounty  :  for  the 
packet  has  given  to  her  a  high  satis¬ 
faction,  &  tliough  indeed  I  know  not 
its  whole  contents  :  my  own  joy  is  not 
less  than  hers  :  for  I  have  y  news  & 
more  than  that  picture. 

Sire,  I  am  so  overpowered  by  the 
joyful  present :  &  all  it  has  given  of 
pleasantness  to  me,  that  I  have  no 
thought  (&  selfishly  I  fear  me  no  senti- 
meiii  at  this  time)  with  the  past.  And 
Father,  Sir,  s'“^  there  be  apologies  be¬ 
tween  us.  Believe  me  they  are  not 
meet,  therefore  we  will  have  none  of 
them.  Nor  must  you  wound  me  by 
the  profferance  of  annuities,  &  of  spe¬ 
cial  gifts.  I  will  nothing  from  you  in 
that  sort,  done  and  tied  :  I  have  my 
beliefs  &  I  w**  not  be  ordinary.  I  wish 
but  for  y'’  spontaneous  affection,  &  an 
occa.'ional  greeting.  Am  I  the  less  y' 
child,  that  1  neither  have  nor  crave  for 
the  possessions  wh:  please  the  majority. 
I  w**  have  you  know  that  the  present 
lowness  of  our  condition,  affects  me 
but  little — for  my  mind  being  full  of 
its  new  gratitude  :  I  w**  change  places 
with  no  one. 

I  have  no  wish  to  be  at  the  Court  : 
nor  have  1  a  desire  to  be  wooed.  An 
alliance  wh:  shall  alter  my  life  :  place 
me  among  the  high  whom  I  know  not, 
imd  in  a  sphere  of  wh:  I  know  little  : 
is  far  from  my  ambition.  I  feel  right 
well  my  unfittedness  for  even  the 
smallest  position  wh:  enforces  the  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  gieat  city  ;  Never  could  I 
conform  to  or  underslaud  in  any  de¬ 
gree  its  intrigues,  for  we  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  well  assured  that  all  other  lives 
than  ouis  is  made  up  of  such  :  it  is  an 
ancient  belief  wh:  it  pleasures  us  to 
kiep  :  &  one  we  w**  not  easily  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  part  from. 

Sir.  Methinks  my  thoughts  are 
from  this  time  made  up  of  thanks. 
What  shall  1  say  for  picture.  I  like 
much  the  painting  of  it,  for  it  has  a 


wondrous  finish  :  &  I  like  y''  eyes  &  y^ 
brow,  for  indeed  they  are  fine  &  high 
looking  :  &  it  is  well  seen  were  made 
for  rule.  But  w’hat  are  our  features  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  that  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  among  the  old  philoso- 
[diers — were  condemned  to  dw’ell  in 
frames  of  direful  plainness.  Alas  !  I 
am  much  wrought  upon  :  that  having 
ventured  to  play  the  critic  in  even  so 
slight  a  measure  :  T  have  wandered  far 
beyond  my  meaning.  I  am  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  see  pride  &  love.  &  good¬ 
ness  in  y'  countenance  ...  &  for  me. 
And  for  what  else  s'"*  I  care. 

You  see  Sir,  I  trust  you,  I  feel  well 
that  my  parent  s'"*  know  the  simple 
workings  of  my  mind. 

We  keep  ever  the  best  qualified  per¬ 
sons  company  :  our  neighbors  of  equal 
rank— pay  to  us  our  just  attention,  & 
seek  ever  to  frequent  our  society — tho’ 
there  can  be  but  little  attraction  in  us, 
two  lonely  modest  women  :  with  wh: 
to  repay  them. :  It  is  true  there  is 
among  them  a  youth — or  maybe  per- 
ha()8  he  s'"*  be  termed  a  man,  of  some 
little  note.  He  is  but  of  the  family  of 
a  merchant  :  tho’  if  one  were  not  told 
of  his  brerding,  no  person  c**  learn  it 
from  his  carriage  or  manner.  He  has 
much  ready  courtesy  toward  women. 
&  his  knowledge  upon  most  subjects  is 
far  more  deep  than  common  :  &  this 
he  is  ever  ready  to  retail  to  the  igno¬ 
rant  in  a  simple  &>  acceptable  fashion. 
He  has  no  vanity  at  all  of  his  learn¬ 
ing.  The  lady  Georgina  tells  me  I  am 
but  in  the  mode  when  I  admire  the 
mind  :  but  this  sentiment  of  hers 
causes  me  some  trouble  :  for  it  seems 
only  right  that  all  high  things  ah'*  be 
but  admired  for  themselves,  &  for  no 
other  reason.  To  love  the  best,  the 
highest  »&  the  truest,  without  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  interest,  is  ever  the  aim  of 
y’’ dutiful  child  Anne. 

Leiteu  IV. 

Sire, — You  have  so  ofttimes  de¬ 
manded  to  bo  kept  in  full  knowledge 
of  all  that  passes  with  us  ;  that  I  dare 
not  therefore  conceal  from  you  an 
event,  I  otherwise  W  have  been  too 
proud  to  reveal  to  yon  :  a  strange  un¬ 
foreseen  episode,  wh:  has  brought  to  us 
some  mistrust  and  discomfort. 

A  few  days  since,  at  the  hour  it  is 
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our  custom  to  pass  iii  the  Chapel  at  the 
morning  service  ...  I  found  to  my 
confusion,  a  stranger  was  present 
there.  I  discovered  it  only  by  the 
marked  fixedness  of  his  eyes  upon  me 
.  .  .  and  I  looked  back  upon  him,  wh: 
was  doubtless  a  wrong  act  in  me. 
.  .  .  But  Sir  I  had  the  thought.  I 

had  the  hope - maybe  he  came 

from  you.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
frame,  &  to  our  minds  he  carried  well 
the  air  of  a  Court.  After  that  my  first 
timidity  had  passed,  I  bore  the  auda¬ 
ciousness  of  his  gaze,  with  I  hope 
equanimity  :  nor  permitted  I  it  again 
to  incommode  me :  Prayer  being 
over,  he  came  into  the  house  to  us, 
where  he  presented  letters  to  the  lady 
Georgina,  &  spoke  with  her  of  folk  of 
whom  they  both  had  cognizance  :  & 
he  included  me  always  in  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  her.  He  introduced  himself 
with  but  one  of  his  titles,  &  that  a 
French  one.  What  need  had  he  for 
secrecy  Sir — surely  two  poor  women  o'* 
in  no  way  have  harmed  him.  Why 
did  he  not  give  out  the  truth  :  for 
scarce  had  he  departed  an  hour,  when 
her  ladyship  ;  whose  memory  now  lacks 
much  of  its  former  vigor,  reminded 
herself  that  she  had  known  him  well 
when  both  were  young  :  ti,  his  right 
name  came  back  to  her.  She  assures 
me  he  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
notorious  Marquis  of  C.  Alas!  What 
c**  a  man  of  his  reputation  &  standing 
want  here  from  us  :  for  it  seems  his 
one  only  object  in  coming  into  this 
country,  was  to  have  sight  &  speech  of 
us,  &  of  no  other  persons.  But  I  will 
tell  you  of  all  that  passed  upon  that 
day. 

After  the  gentleman  had  partaken 
of  dinner  in  our  society,  &  when  the 
lady  Georgina  had  left  us  for  her  room 
(for  the  hour’s  meditation  she  is  wont 
to  take  each  afternoon)  :  it  lay  with  me 
to  show  to  his  lordship,  the  terrace, 
the  dogs,  &  the  old  round  tower.  I 
liked  not  the  task,  but  I  am  not  of  the 
spirit  to  be  disobedient  about  trifles  : 
&  also  Cicely  my  woman  accompanied 
us. 

Sir,  we  had  scarce  reached  the  first 
gate  e’er  the  gentleman  had  so  bepraised 
my  hair,  my  shape,  my  skin,  &  that  in 
so  extravagant  and  open  a  style— my 
breath  even  now  shortens  when  I  think 
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upon  it.  It  was  an  admiration  too 
violent  to  be  heartful :  therefore  I  was 
constrained  toansw'er  his  flattery,  with 
more  of  causticity  than  perhaps  be¬ 
comes  a  host  to  a  guest.  With  a  poor 
endeavor  to  show  myself  a  proper  & 
worthy  antagonist  for  him,  1  said. 

“  Methinks  Sir,  you  have  not  then 
ever  made  the  study  of  Nature,  seeing 
you  have  such  surprise,  at  the  sight  of 
blood,  wh:  comes  &  goes  in  its  most 
ordinary  form.”  For  I  was  thinking 
all  the  while  of  the  white  &  coloring 
matter,  wh:  is  in  so  great  request  by 
our  great  ladies  ;  &  truly  the  presence 
&  proximity  of  the  Marquis,  made  one 
think  of  nought  else  but  things  false. 

“  Lady,  you  are  right,”  he  made  reply, 

“  I  have  seen  but  little  of  Nature  her¬ 
self  ;  indeed  it  joys  me  much  to  find 
’tis  from  you  1  first  learn  her  bloom  & 
purity.  We  of  the  town  rarely  see  the 
blood  move  in  ail  naturalness  .  .  . 
unless  we  kiss  hard.''  “  Then  Sir,”  I 
answered  him,  ‘‘  I  rejoice  greatly  that 
mine  flows  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
render  such  an  act  unnecessary.” 

”  Yet  Madam.  No  one  c^  look  upon 
y''  finely  moulded  lips  (wh:  all  can  see 
were  but  made  for  kissing)  without 
being  overcome  with  a  desire  to  taste 
their  warmth  &  sweetness.”  My  ire 
at  his  strange  manner,  &  his  fulsome 
sayings,  took  from  me  the  greater  i 
part  of  my  eloquence,  &  I  had  no  reply 
for  him.  My  limbs  trembled,  &  my 
face  burned  mightily  :  yet  now  that  I 
am  calm  «&  can  think  on  things  in  a 
different  way,  I  see  I  was  wise  to  be 
tilent  (Indeed  I  am  assured  a  response 
was  not  necessary)  but,  I  called  Cicely 
closer  to  my  side.  He,  however 
minded  not  that,  but  continued  to  con¬ 
verse  in  the  same  strain  :  until  in  the 
end,  he  had  the  brazenness  to  say  right 
boldly  (I  had  thought  such  topics  were 
at  first  but  lightly  touched  upon,  but 
’tis  true  I  am  not  learned  in  these  sub¬ 
jects)  .  .  .  that  he  wished  to  wed  mo  : 

He  said  it  all  out  in  a  loud  &  careless 
fashion  ...  &  cared  no  more  for 
Cicely’s  nearness,  than  he  heeded  the 
swotd  at  his  side.  But  at  this,  as  was 
maybe  natural  I  found  my  tongue 
again  :  forced  myself  to  thank  him  for 
the  honor  he  had  done  me  :  but  ex¬ 
cused  myself  for  not  taking  him  :  “  on 
account  of  my  youth,  my  want  of 
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knowledge,  &  tny  ignorance  of  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  my  guardians.”  Then 
“  Gods  life,”  he  cried  out,  as  I  curt¬ 
seyed  &  finished.  “  You  are  mine. 
This  quibbling  is  but  country  shyness, 
\re  will  take  you  where  it  will  soon 
vanish.  For  have  I  not  the  consent  of 
all  the  most  concerned,  &  no  one  dare 
oppose  me.  Come  Madame,  be  assured 
we  will  show  to  you  a  new  &  a  merry 
life.  You  will  not  dislike  it  so  much 
—for  you  will  be  taught  love.”  “  Sir,” 
I  cried  out.  “  You  are  indeed  mis¬ 
taken  in  this.  If  you  heed  not  when 
in  courtesy  1  endeavor  to  dismiss  you — 
if  you  fail  to  see  of  yourself  my  mean¬ 
ing,  you  must  then  have  the  full  truth. 

I  will  consent  to  no  marriage  with 
yon  :  and  in  this  matter  I  rule  for  my¬ 
self.  Adieu.”  For  at  that  moment, 
praise  be  to  Heaven,  we  were  close  by 
the  small  postern,  and  through  it 
Cicely  &  myself  passed  right  swiftly  : 
&  before  he  suspected  our  intents.  We 
fastened  it  as  we  ran,  &  hid  ourselves 
for  many  hours  in  the  great  barn  :  & 
until  we  were  well  certain  ho  had  left 
the  domain,  &  was  far  away  upon  his 
road  to  London. 

Sir.  Could  I  marry  with  a  man  who 
looked  upon  me  with  so  ill-favored  an 
expression.  Indeed  there  was  some¬ 
thing  altogether  base  about  him,  &  I 
even  now  feel  soiled,  &  as  though  his 
gaze,  &  his  sentiments  had  done  me  a 
harm. 

Surely  oh  surely — you  knew  not  of 
his  visit !  It  was  not  with  y”  consent 
&  connivance  that  he  was  here  :  Xo  : 
never  will  I  believe  that  c**  be  :  tho’ 
he  did  at  one  moment  admit  he  had 
the  consent  of  those  the  most  con¬ 
cerned.  Yet  that  will  I  put  aside,  as 
only  worthy  to  be  placed  among  the 
many  other  tales  of  his  invention. 

I  w'*  I  had  not  so  agitating  an  ac¬ 
count  as  this  one  for  y*^  ear.  But  I 
think  Sir  such  will  not  be  frequent  in 
the  life  of  Your  loving  child. 

Anne. 

• 

Letter  V. 

Sir, — Though  I  can  never  draw  to 
the  life  those  scenes  wh:  1  but  lately 
have  viewed,  yet  will  I  endeavor  to  let 
you  have  as  full  a  knowledge  concern- 
mg  them,  as  it  is  possible  my  poor  pen 
cau  devise.  An  event  most  unthought 
Nkw  Sbbies. — VoL.  LXIV.,  No.  1. 


of  has  come  upon  us  :  we  have  in  truth 
visited  the  city  of  London.  1  will  not 
weary  you  with  the  details  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  for,  though  I  slept  not  on  the 
road,  &  the  nearer  we  came  to  that 
great  place,  the  more  far  off  it  became 
to  my  restless  imaginings  ;  yet  I  doubt 
it  was  but  like  all  other  travel.  The 
lady  Georgina  had  there  affairs  of 
urgency.  The  state  of  the  moneys 
again  perplex  her  (veiily  we  have  been 
greatly  pushed  &  in  great  straits)  and 
an  ad\  isable  time  having  come,  she  was 
warned  that  her  presence  at  the  courts 
of  law  w‘‘  benefit  her  cause.  And  I 
urged  so  mightily  for  permission  to 
accompany  her  there,  she  at  last  had 
not  the  heart  to  resist  my  appeal.  So 
many  fine  sights  we  observed  wh:  gave 
us  great  and  curious  pleasure  :  but  my 
best  great  joy  was  the  delight  I  had  in 
seeing  yon.  Yes,  as  we  passed  one  day 
the  palace  of  St.  James’ — you  &  your 
gentleman  with  much  opportuneness 
came  out  through  the  gate- way.  Oh  I 
if  you  c*' have  told  how  I  felt  then  !  .  .  . 
And  you  saw  me  Sir,  &  you  spoke  some 
words  to  the  person  who  vode  on  y"^ 
left  hand  .  .  .  something  wh:  made 
him  smile  &  look  upon  me  too.  .  .  . 
But  alas  !  you  did  not  know  mo  !  .  .  . 
nothing  told  you  who  1  was.  .  .  . 
Y.et,  I  am  thought  to  be  like  my  moth¬ 
er  !..  .  I  see  now,  how  there  is  a 
sacredness,  an  isolation,  about  a  King, 
wh: renders  him  different  to  others.  I 
felt  well  that  power,  or  virtue,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be — most  strangely  when 
first  I  looked  upon  you.  You  were 
away  &  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  &  from  all  mean  creatures.  I 
knew  I  c*^  not  reach  or  touch  you,  even 
if  I  had  the  felicity  of  being  close  to 
you.  No,  if  even  mine  head  had  been 
upon  y'  shoulder — there  w*^  still  have 
been  that  barrier.  There  is  a  wall 
around  you  wh:  in  my  ignorance  I  told 
myself  I  had  pierced,  &  wh:  in  my 
knowledge  I  but  grieve  I  have  viewed. 
It  is  maybe  that  of  Majesty  &  Power — 
yet,  methinks  1  was  more  happy  when 
I  knew  them  not.  Sir — the  gentlemen 
of  y*"  suit  were  not  of  that  age  and 
gravity  I  had  pictured  them  :  if  by 
some  unforeseen  event  you  &  your 
country  sh**  be  placed  in  a  great  or  even 
a  passing  dilemma;— Are  they  of  a 
sufficient  weight,  &  knowledge  to  help 
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you  rule  or  guide,  with  a  just  &  calm 
temperateness  ? 

We  were  lodged  at  the  house  of  the 
Master  Richard  Guest  of  whom  I  have 
aforetime  spoken  :  &  we  were  won- 
drously  well  entertained  there.  He, 
with  his  mother  treated  us  to  a  respect 
out  of  ordinary,  &  showed  openly  the 
honor  they  had  of  our  presence.  They 
have  a  plentiful  fortune  :  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  their  home  are  of  so  rich  a 
nature  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Mistress  Guest  is  a  person  of  gentle 
bearing  &  much  excellent  discourse — 
&  her  house  &  servants  are  ordered  so 
admirably  well  that  nothing  c^  be 
mended.  She  has  for  me  an  affection, 
far  beyond  that  of  my  merits  :  &  she 
has  shewn  to  me  the  jewels,  &  the  gold 
&  silver  plate  wh:  is  to  be  the  portion 
of  her  son’s  wife  (she  has  bnt  that  one 
son,  Richard).  Of  linen  too  she  has  a 
great  store,  &  for  the  same  purpose. 
Many  a  time  we  looked  at  its  goodly 
order  as  it  lay  in  the  armoire,  &  once 
as  we  counted  its  numbers  ;  she  held 
me  to  her  breast  &  she  kissed  me. 

Sire,  I  had  thought  an  embrace  from 
a  person  not  my  kin  or  my  governess 
W*  raise  up  my  pride  &  my  ire  :  but, 
this  one,  from  so  tender  a  body,  &  given 
in  friendliness  &  even  motherliness  ; 
caused  me  new  &  strange  emotions.  I 
kissed  her  again  in  return,  with  wh: 
she  was  well  content.  I  know  not 
why,  except  perhaps  out  of  some  kind¬ 
ness  to  me,  &  their  own  goodness’  sake, 
so  many  give  to  me,  a  true,  though 
undeserved  love  :  or  is  it  Sir,  but  only 
for  you.  And  yet  they  may  not  know 
of  that  1 

I  went  one  time  to  the  King’s  play¬ 
house,  that  it  was  wh:  caused  our 
longer  stay.  It  was  but  my  wayward¬ 
ness  that  took  113  there,  &  1  much  fear 
the  kindness  bestowed  upon  me  tended 
not  to  bring  out  what  was  most  good 
in  me.  For  tlio’  Master  Guest  liked 
not  the  name  of  the  play  to  be  acted, 
I  gave  my  opinion  for  it ;  &  thereupon 
with  much  courteousness  he  conducted 
>U8  thither.  But  soon  I  repented  me, 
for  I  liked  not  the  play  myself ;  the 
•dialogue  had  something  in  it  too  low 
for  criticism  (yet  I  W*  stay  unto  the 
finish).  Many  sentiments  caused  my 
cheeks  to  redden,  &  though  Master 
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Guest  seemed  not  to  note,  &  never 
caught  my  eye  when  such  occurred  : 
yet  1  saw  the  man  was  not  at  his  ease. 
And  I  liked  not  the  playhouse,  for  I 
saw  nothing  there  but  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  licentiousness  ;  &  moreover  in 
the  pit  there  sate  my  lord  the  Marquis 
of  C,  The  people  around  about  us 
spoke  out  loudly  of  him,  &  that  at 
times  somewhat  took  my  mind  from 
the  play  .  .  .  one  said  he  was  “  more 
of  a  libertine  than  any  of  his  family,” 
&  another  that  “  his  debauchery  was 
beyond  all  precedent.”  Oh  Sir,  when 
I  heard  his  character  thus  commonly 
reviled,  I  was  constrained  to  turn  con¬ 
tented  eyes  on  the  person  beside  me, 
and  bo  Uiankful  1  was  not  for  ever  in 
the  company  of  one  so  low.  And  in 
my  mind  I  compared  the  two  men 
(wh:  1  hope  was  not  un-maidlike  in 
me)  &  I  found  in  Master  Richard  a  na¬ 
ture  wh:  is  delicate  &  full  of  thought 
for  others  :  coupled  with  a  manliness 
wh:  it  pleasures  one  to  note  :  &  none 
of  those  vices  wh:  now  are  looked  upon 
as  the  properest  accompaniment  of 
wealth  &  high  birth.  You,  Sir,  your¬ 
self  know  the  other. 

I  have  lived  years  in  the  last  two 
weeks  :  the  time  has  been  so  joyfully 
occupied.  I  have  had  great  pleasure 
too  in  the  luxuriousness,  &  the  case  of 
my  surroundings.  Yet  Sir  I  w**  not 
have  you  deem  those  good  things  had 
too  great  an  attraction  for  me  ;  but 
they  came  at  a  time  when  they  were  to 
the  troubled  somewhat  of  a  relief  ;  &  I 
was  in  truth  more  glad  for  my  guard¬ 
ian  than  for  mine  own  comfort. 

It  is  ill  indeed  that  our  errand  has 
been  bootless  ;  for  with  more  excuses, 
&  with  more  promises  the  lady  Georgina 
is  again  denied  :  &  in  her  present  dis¬ 
appointed  state  she  fears  her  end  is 
but  a  thankless  one.  In  her  kind 
thought  for  my  future  life,  she  wishes 
dear  lady,  to  make  provision  for  me,  it 
is  for  that  reason  she  importuneth  her 
rights.  I  njoice  that  I  have  some 
affectionateiiess  of  nature  toward  those 
who  have  for  me  such  constant  loving 
thought.  I  pray  always  that  I  may  in 
some  measure  be  enabled  to  give  back 
enough  of  the  respect  &  love  demanded 
of  me — but,  then  how  can  I  do  it  justly 
when  all  the  best  I  have  I  give  to  you. 
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It  is  long  since  I  heard  from  own 
hand. 

But  I  am  own  loving  child, 
Anne. 

Letter  VI. 

Sire, — Never  thought  I  to  approach 
you  in  this  wise,  believe  me,  ’tis  but 
the  direfulest  necessity  wh:  forces  me 
to  supplicate  a  favor  of  you  ;  &  my 
last  greetings  having  called  forth  no  re¬ 
sponse,  I  know  not  how  best  to  begin. 

For  long  time  past  we  have  had 
scarce  enough  for  our  daily  needs  : 
week  by  week  our  household  has  grown 
of  less  number,  some  leaving  of  their 
own  wills  (for  who  will  stop  with  mas¬ 
ters  who  have  not  enough  of  food  for 
themselves)  &  others  forced  by  us  to 
go,  to  ease  our  expense.  Of  late  we 
are  beholden  altogether  for  our  nour¬ 
ishment  to  Master  Guest,  indeed  were 
it  not  for  him,  there  w**  be  no  means 
wherewith  to  send  this  request  to  you 
this  day.  Ahd  our  state  is  so  low, 
that  we  lack  even  for  clothes.  With  a 
sad  reluctancy  have  I  taken  from  the 
few  things  that  remain  to  me  of  my 
Mother:— her  two  poor  gowns.  Alas 
-  that  I  s'"*  have  to  wear  them — that  I 
cannot  keep  them— to  show  in  my  old 
age  as  evidences  of  her.  Poor  lady,  & 
those  robes  cherished  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree,  that  is  well  seen,  by  the  care 
taken  by  her  for  their  better  preserva¬ 
tion.  You,  Sir  may  know  of  them. 
The  one  is  of  rose  &  silver — a  court 
dress— &  the  other  a  puritan  gown  of 
gray,  &  complete  in  all  its  detail. 
With  them  I  found  in  French  this 
motto  pinned  upon  a  favor.  A  mur 
vaillant  rien  (V  impossible. 

We  have  with  tears  cut  the  brocade 
to  the  present  shape,  wh :  is  but  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  mode  in  wh:she  used 
it ;  and  the  gray  I  wear  always  about 
my  meaner  work  :  for  it  is  of  the  ex¬ 
act  same  figure  of  myself.  It  is  indeed 
a  marvel  to  be  wearing  her  garments, 
&  sometimes  I  stop  for  no  reason  & 
dream  ;  &  I  am  certain  that  in  those 
dreams  I  think  her  thoughts  ! — for 
some  of  her  emotions  it  must  be  that 
carry  me  back  to  the  past,  &  makes  me 
to  dwell  upon  those  times  :  &  conduct 
mein  many  ways  in  a  fashion  unlike 
to  myself. 

Sir,  I  am  thus  lengthy  because  tho* 


I  began  bv  confiding  to  y''  Majesty  I 
had  a  demand  to  make  of  you,  I  am  in 
truth  of  a  cowardly  nature  &  my  feeble 
courage  failed  me. 

Oh  Sir,  give  me  the  annuities  once 
proffered  in  y^  goodness  ;  I  will  take 
them  in  all  humbleness  &  thankful¬ 
ness.  And  send  at  once  for  our  need’s 
sake.  He  who  gives  quickly  giveth 
twice.  Do  not  Sir  leave  leave  us  longer 
to  the  charity  of  strangers,  wh:  tho’  it 
be  conveyed  with  all  delicacy,  and  re¬ 
spectfulness,  yet  places  us  under  obli¬ 
gation  unmeet  for  us.  .  .  .  I  must 
now  seal  this  in  haste,  for  our  meats 
have  this  moment  come,  &  they  must 
for  lack  of  attendants  be  prepared  by 
Cicely  under  my  guidance.  Send  oh 
send,  I  await  with  all  confidence  your 
swift  reply. 

troubled  child. 

Anne. 

Letter  VII. 

Sire, — Is  it  just  the  people  s'"*  be 
tried  in  so  hard  a  fashion  :  the  new 
taxations  have  come  too  soon  :  for  the 
strain  made  upon  their  healths  and 
purses  by  the  late  wars  have  not  yet 
been  eased.  Do  not  I  pray  you  have 
them  ground  down  in  any  manner  wh: 
shall  lead  them  to  rebel.  Because 
Sir,  rebellions  are  good  neither  for 
you  nor  for  the  country,  therefore  it 
will  serve  all  sides  better  to  deal  toward 
tho  malcontents,  in  a  spirit  of  truth 
partiality.  Pardon  me  that  I  embark 
upon  subjects  perhaps  unmeet  for  my 
judgment,  &  unbecoming  my  years  : 
but,  being  one  with  the  people,  &  one 
with  you  :  I  wish  good  for  both.  And 
I  love  you  in  such  truth,  that  I  have 
nought  but  ambition  for  you,  &  accord¬ 
ingly  a  great  jealousy  of  your  name. 
Could  I  stand  by,  &  hear  the  public 
criticism,  &  make  no  endeavor  to  ap¬ 
prise  you  thereof.  It  is  I  am  well  as¬ 
sured  more  wise  that  I  s**^  advance  the 
matter  to  you,  for  I  can  do  so  without 
fear,  &  with  loss  of  prejudice  than 
many  of  y'  advisers.  For  Sire,  Kings 
have  no  times  of  security,  they  live 
ever  on  the  edge  of  expectation  ;  & 
have  few  about  them  with  enough  of 
hardihood  to  show  to  their  masters  the 
bitter  &  helpful  truth. 

And  the  people  are  not  so  much  y' 
enemies  as  maybe  y'  Court  or  y'  Parlia- 
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ment  may  wish  you  to  think.  Men 
have  their  rights  !  &  if  left  to  own 
good  judgment,  you  w**  at  once  listen 
to  their  voice  &  needs  ;  &  in  doing  so 
discover  in  them,  a  general  love  &  re¬ 
spect  for  their  Monarch,  &  a  great 
long-sufferingness.  The  late  stirring 
times  have  brought  all  that  is  good  to 
the  surface  :  Oh  Sir  find  out  their 
spirit  for  yourself. 

We  have  sold  the  late  crops,  but  we  are 
not  greatly  benefited  thereby  :  And 
we  are  now  more  used  to  the  receiving 
of  gifts  from  our  neighbors  &  friends. 
I  pray  always  that  I  may  take  them  in 
the  noble  spirit  they  are  proffered,  yet 
there  are  times  when  my  soul  has  an 
inclination  to  rebel.  We  are  as  of 
old,  in  great  indebtedness  to  the  Guest 
family  ;  Master  Kichard  is  our  groom, 
&  valet,  &  general  minister  !  therefore 
we  have  a  goodly  amount  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  Sir,  his  true  devotion  to  us  s'*** 
win  y""  heart. 

You  have  beforetime  asked  if  my 
parentage  is  known  to  any  !  &  if  I  did 
not  respond  to  you,  it  was  that  my 
silence  might  reassure  you,  &  you  W* 
from  it  guess  the  secret  was  known  to 
none.  But  I  now  find  it  is  not  so  se¬ 
cure  as  I  thought ;  tSc  as  we  wished  it 
to  be. 

A  few  weeks  since  some  malcontents 
broke  in  upon  us  (maybe  the  news  of 
these  small  riots  have  eVr  this  reached 
you)  thinking  us  to  be  their  enemies. 
Alas,  poor  creatures,  they  iiever  at¬ 
tacked  a  meaner  place.  As  our  re¬ 
sources  were  but  small,  &  consisted 
only  of  the  lady  Georgina,  Cicely,  & 
myself,  it  was  but  meet  I  s’"*  be  the 
leader :  being  the  youngest  &  strong¬ 
est.  The  attack  was  in  the  evening, 
&  in  such  suddenness  there  was  no 
time  in  wh:  to  summons  the  neighbors. 
Hearing  the  approach  we  prepared  as 
well  as  our  small  stores  w*  jrermit,  & 
when  they  broke  into  the  hall  (wh: 
they  did  by  breaking  down  the  panels: 
&  not  by  trying  the  latch),  I  was  de¬ 
scending  the  stair  with  an  old  rapier 
in  one  hand  &  a  taper  in  the  other  :  & 
as  they  advanced  to  me,  I  went  on  to 
them.  For  a  marvellous  strength  had 
come  to  me,  &  a  boldness  wh:  I  now 
know  to  have  been  but  the  imprudence 
of  excitement.  I  parleyed  with  them, 
&  at  length  told  how  we  had  no 


July, 

moneys,  &  hardly  enough  of  food  in 
the  house  :  but  at  this,  one  of  them,  a 
lusty  fellow  with  an  evil  air,  made  a 
mocking  comment  upon  my  beauty  : 
and  in  such  coarse  terms — my  brave 
show  of  valor  came  near  vanishing. 
Then  it  was  that  a  soldierly  man,  & 
one  of  a  different  aspect  to  the  otheis 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Come. 
Let’s  away  from  this  poor  abode — we 
make  not  war  with  women.”  “  I 
make  not  war,”  answered  the  first 
speaker,  “I  make  love.”  ‘‘Hist! 
fool”  —  went  on  the  one  other,  ‘‘  know 
ye  not  the  lady.  Look  u[)on  her  well. 
S/ie  IS  the  daughter  of  y'  King.  ”  At 
this,  there  was  the  completest  dismay 
&  silence  among  them  :  for  the  man 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  of  a  leader  :  & 
setting  them  the  example  ho  saluted 
me,  &  turned  &  walked  away  ; — al¬ 
most  at  once  the  rest  made  after  him. 
Thus  ended  the  tamest  battle  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  It  seems  though  that  that 
were  all  Royalist !  vet  knew  not  of  our 
position  &  politics,  because  of  the  quiet 
life  we  lead. 

But  for  me,  when  once  again  all  was 
peace  (save  for  the  barking  of  the 
dogs  who  w‘*  not  be  quieted)  when  my 
warlike  feelings  had  entirely  vanished  : 
then  I  became  verily  woman,  &  I  sate 
&  wept  long  with  my  head  upon  the 
table.  And  I  remained  thus, — until  I 
was  lifted  into  some  one’s  arms  &  com¬ 
forted.  Sir,  it  was  Master  Richaid 
Guest,  that  moment  come  to  our  as¬ 
sistance  :  his  presence  did  much  to  re¬ 
store  my  fluttered  mind,  for  he  is  in¬ 
deed  strong  &  able  (I  knew  not  before 
that  such  a  power  of  soothing,  o'*  come 
from  one  to  the  comfort  of  the  other). 
From  his  story  of  the  rising,  I  learned 
that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  intended 
attack  ;  but  knowing  well  the  spirit  of 
the  rioters  &  of  the  times  :  &  seeing 
that  nothing  w'*  keep  them  from  their 
plans— he  arranged  with  a  friend  the 
scene  wh:  occurred.  But  it  was  his 
lordship  the  Marquis  of  C.  who  told  to 
the  Guests  mv  history— it  was  upon 
the  last  time  lie  had  occasion  to  loan 
moneys  from  them.  I  have  had  this 
from  several  since  that  night — &  never 
from  the  Guests  themselves.  Indeed 
Master  Richard’s  mind  is  too  high  for 
pettinesses  :  nor  would  he  confide  one 
man’s  business  to  another  :  his  inter- 
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nal  virtues  are  as  goodly  as -his  outward 
appearance,  I  think  I  have  not  before 
told  you  that  he  is  well  looking. 

But  I  send  you  this  history,  that  you 
may  tell  how  far  it  is  blazoned  abroad 
that  I  am— Your  dutiful  child. 

Anne. 

Letter  VIII. 

Sire,— Though  there  be  in  jMetter 
none  of  the  succor  I  had  maybe  too 
ardently  set  mjself  on  obtaining  from 
you  :  nevertheless  y  writings  in  this 
instance  are  filled  to  the  full  with 
weighty  substance  for  me.  Let  me 
once  more  tell  you  that  y  poor  child 
has  ever  received  the  smallest  notice 
from  you,  with  the  same  thankful  at¬ 
tention,  that  she  has  received  the  great¬ 
est  (&  that  now  she  sends  her  most 
high  gratitude  for  all  you  have  hitherto 
done  for  her)  :  so  that,  if  as  misfor¬ 
tune  wills  it ;  she  may  not  accept  or 
approve  of  the  stipulations  placed  be¬ 
fore  her  this  day  :  you  may  know  she 
still  praises  the  thoughts  wh:  prompted 
their  otter. 

But  Sir,  it  l)ehooves  me  to  deal  with 
the  body  of  the  letter  as  it  comes : 
yet,  how  to  begin  I  scarce  know  ;  for 
when  one  is  in  the  obligation  to  refuse 
a  favor  offered — many  are  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  present  themselves. 

“I  give  to  thee  an  husband,  a  title* 
and  a  fortune.  Will  they  not  please 
thee  ?  From  henceforward — five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year — the  letters  patent 
of  the  county  of  Plymouth,  &  my  lord 
the  Marquis  of  C. ;  are  yours.  .  .  . 
Take  them  all— such  is  my  will — ” 

Oh  Sir,  can  you  guess  that  you  give 
to  me  with  them  more  of  physic  than 
of  honey  :  a  little  peace  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  much  war.  And  I  am  weak — 
my  necessities  make  my  spirit  so.  Yet 
I  pray  that  in  this  1  may  not  fail  my¬ 
self. 

If  I  take  y'  advice  &  fulfil  your  am¬ 
bition  I  shall  but  wrong  both  you  & 
myself.  I  have  certain  knowledge 
that  this  is  so.  And  Sir — is  there  no 
sweet  without  the  sour  !  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  I  want  something  to  arrive  with 
the  power  to  divide  :  &  I  have  a  mighty 
wish  to  dictate  to  you  :  to  do  anything 
that  shall  part  y'  Bounties  the  one 
from  the  other.  You  offer  me  moneys 
—a  title,  an  husband,  unhappily  not 


the  one  without  the  other.  If  I  have 
the  moneys,  then  indeed  I  shall  be  at 
mine  ease  :  but  for  the  title  :  what  in¬ 
deed  w*^  it  avail  me  :  s'"*  I  possessing 
it  be  more  myself  than  I  am  now,  when 
but  styled  plain  “Mistress”?  And 
the  husband.  Sir,  the  memory  of  his 
coarse  thoughts,  &  his  boldness  of 
look,  is  still  upon  me  ; — Could  I  take 
what  w**  both  hurt  &  lower  me.  I  re¬ 
member  him  but  too  well.  Alas,  then 
Sir,  if  one  is  jiart  of  the  other— if  all 
must  needs  fit  in  together  as  Eastern 
boxes  do,  I  will  have  none  of  them  ; 
if  there  can  be  no  subdivision,  I  refuse 
with  few  words— the  whole.  I  hold  it 
(for  I  have  my  thoughts,  &  my  mind 
is  not  less  than  others  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tures)  as  the  highest  duty  to  ourselves 
to  wed  with  no  one — unless  in  a  calm 
assurety  of  a  life  of  peace,  &  love,  & 
holiness  :  unless  indeed  both  souls  & 
bodies  have  enough  of  pure  affection 
to  become  most  truly  one  :  I  hold  it  a 
sin.  Shall  I  wrong  myself  &  him,  & 
our  posterity,  by  a  union  not  of  selec¬ 
tion  :  but  of  convenience.  No  (and 
these  thoughts  have  strengthened  my 
purpose),  those  crimes  have  too  oft 
been  committed.  And  Sir  to  put  away 
my  duty  to  you  &  to  myself  ...  1 
like  not  the  man. 

I  have  some  of  the  spirit  of  proph¬ 
ecy  : — not  all  of  it  derived  from  con¬ 
tact  with  my  mothers  robes  : — &  it  is 
strong  upon  me  now  :  and  it  tells  me 
I  do  well  to  refuse  thus  shortly  y”  de¬ 
mands  :  for  that  in  the  future  if  ever 
you  think  upon  me  :  you  will  but  ad¬ 
mire  that  I  fell  not  at  the  instance  of 
bribery  :  &  ’tis  best  to  risk  y  anger 
now  tnan  to  prepare  for  you  an  after 
regret. 

Sir,  I  feel  too,  that  in  your  quieter 
thought  you  W*  not  in  all  honesty  have 
me  give  my  youth  &  freedom  into  the 
keeping  of  one  .  .  .  ;  whom  even  yon 
yourselt  cannot  honor. 

Yet,  great  as  are  my  hopes  from  yon 
in  this  case,  I  can  but  note  with  a  sor¬ 
rowing  heart — the  difference  of  each 
succeeding  letter  I  have  had  of  you. 
In  none  is  the  defection  more  plain 
than  in  the  one  before  me.  In  my 
youthful  levity  I  have  oftentimes  de¬ 
served  chidings  .  &  in  other  ways 
too,  have  I  brought  upon  me  y'  re¬ 
proaches  for  I  have  importuned  you  in 
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unwise  haste  :  &  imprudently  advised 
you  with  ill  considered  words.  But 
Sir,  indeed  you  have  never  known  me 
— my  untoward  circumstances  have 
ever  insisted  that  I  s*"*  place  myself  as 
a  suppliant  before  you  :  of  my  real  self 
you  have  never  had  occasion  to  learn. 
Yet  at  no  time  Sir,  in  my  most  great 
need,  have  I  ever  demanded  y  help 
with  one  part  the  fervor  I  now  crave 
the  forbearance  &  forgiveness  needed 
by — poor  child, 

Anne. 

I  am  filled  with  pity  for  myself :  for 
you  may  never  know,  how  much  it 
pains  me,  that  1  cannot  be  what  I 
would  to  thee. 

Letter  IX. 

Sire, — Though  in  truth  I  can  be 
charged  with  disobedience  to  y  com¬ 
mands  (and  those  laid  upon  me  maybe 
in  kindness,  &  with  a  view  to  the  bet¬ 
tering  of  my  .estate)  yet,  Sir,  you 
wrong  me  when  you  hint  that  my  re¬ 
bellion  arose  but  from  a  pei  verse  & 
wayward  obstinateness.  I  w**  that  I 
c^  in  clearness  represent  my  thoughts 
as  well  as  my  deeds  before  you  ;  so  you 
might  see  them  with  the  eyes  I  w^  have 
you  view  them.  If  only  my  situation 
had  permitted  me  always  to  listen  with 
humility  to  you  my  just  adviser,  we 
had  not  both  been  now  in  a  different 
mind  :  &  yet,  again  if  1  shewed  to  you, 
who  it  was  that  forced  me  to  take  my 
own  will  for  guidance — I  fear  it  w** 
but  have  the  air  of  an  upbraiding  for 
you,  &  I  w**  in  no  way  that  that  was 
made  patent. 

My  condition  is  even  now  so  low  it 
is  meet  I  tie  myself  to  the  sturdiest 
root  for  support. 

Sir,  the  lady  Georgina  lies  at  this 
hour  sick,  almost  to  death  :  &  her  suf¬ 
ferings  are  in  no  ways  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  (seeing  she  is  still  without 
her  just  dues)  of  the  differences  that 
have  come  between  us,  Sire,  you  &  my¬ 
self  :  &  that  ray  future  is  still  in  an 
unchanged  &  unprovided  state. 

Sir,  this  letter  has  been  left  unfin¬ 
ished  for  the  greater  part  of  a  week  ; 
&  in  that  time  events  have  occurred 
that  in  all  respect  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  you  without  more  delay. 

Master  Richard  Guest  has  this  day 


demanded  me  in  marriage.  Oh,  Sir, 
never  before  spoke  he  of  love  to  me, 
nor  revealed  he  his  intents,  until  this 
hour  when  the  sorrows  of  this  house  at 
the  ill-health  of  its  mistress,  brought 
the  acknowledgment  from  him.  When 
he  told  me  how  dear  he  held  me,  I  c** 
but  cry  out  “  This  then  is  the  end  of 
all  my  troubles”  with  wh:  he  seemed 
content.  But  Sir,  I  w**  not  have  you 
deceived  :  I  had  some  knowledge  of 
his  thoughts :  for  by  many  subtle 
means  he  shewed  his  disposition  toward 
me.  And  wlien  he  is  by  I  have  a  true 
content,  &  a  forgetting  of  all  troublous 
things  :  1  have  with  him  a  most  per¬ 
fect  confidence,  &  a  respect  wh:  I  pray 
will  out  last  the  more  fervent  part  of 
our  love.  We  have  but  one  wish,  to 
please  each  other. 

Oh  give  me  Sir  blessing,  let  me 
have  the  felicity  of  entering  upon  ray 
new  life  untrammelled  by  y'  displeasure. 
The  future  hold  for  me"  at  tliis  most 
blessed  moment ;  a  great  promise  of 
earthly  happiness.  I  am  loved  for 
myself  (do  not  scorn  me  Sir  when  I 
confess  that  in  my  ignorance,  I  had 
thought  hitherto  all  had  loved  me  but 
only  for  our  sake)— therefore  I  w**  have 
you  too,  think  of  me  with  tenderness : 
for  my  life  o'*  not  have  been  without 
its  anxieties  for  you. 

Send  me  Sir  your  forgiveness  & 
approval  :  1  shall  await  them  with 
much  impatience,  as  all  that  is  now 
wanting  to  complete  the  joy — of  y'  ever 
loving  child. 

Anne. 

The  lady  Georgina  is  dead  :  she  died 
this  night  &  knew  not  the  grateful 
news  of  my  settlement  .  .  .  tidings 
that  w**  somewhat  have  comforted  her 
last  moments.  And  Sir  ;  she  died  for 
you  :  not  in  the  battle  with  her  father 
Jfc  brothers,  ’tis  true  :  but  those  same 
wars  most  surely  killed  her.  Her  body 
was  not  hacked  and  bloody,  but  her 
spirit  was  broke  &  helpless  .  .  .  alas— 
alas,  &  I  o'*  in  no  way  alleviate  her  dis¬ 
tresses.  To  think  of  her  as  she  was, 
in  all  her  vicissitudes,  never  a  word  of 
complaint  or  of  criticism  :  only  ever  a 
respect  &  a  devotion  to  a  Royal  master, 
&  love  for  his  child.  She  s‘“*  have 
been  helped  !  she  might  have  been 
saved.  ...  I  know  not  what  I  write 
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my  heart  is  so  torn  with  this  new  great 
anguish. 

Letter  X. 

Sir, — It  is  long  indeed  since  there 
was  a  necessity  for  me  to  approach 
you  ;  &  I  rejoice  me  now  to  find,  after 
80  long  a  space  that  I  am  changed  in 
no  way  :  for  I  am  as  much  stirred  with 
joyful  emotions  as  heretofore  by  news 
of  you.  Need  I  tell  how  welcome  to 
me  are  y  kind  &  courteous  words. 

But  Sir,  think  me  not  ungracious 
when  I  at  once,  &  without  prevarica¬ 
tion  say,  it  is  best  I  go  not  to  you  at 
the  Court.  For  I  have  made  ?ny  life, 
&  it  has  its  duties  wh:  fill  its  every 
hour :  &  I  have  no  longer  but  mine 
own  waywardness,  &  mine  own  self  to 
consult.  In  tending  to  you  right 
hearty  thanks,  I  see  it  is  but  wise  I 
stay  with  my  own,  &  in  mine  own  sur¬ 
roundings. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  siuce  1 
was  a  wife  :  &  the  pleasantness  of  my 
position,  &  my  true  great  joy,  is  far 
beyond  my  deserts. 

The  efifoits  you  have  of  late  made 
for  my  welfare  proves  you  have  indeed 
my  interest  at  heart :  &  that  you  think 
sometimes  on  me  :  &  I  am  well  pleased 
because  of  it,  &  if  I  did  not  fear  to 
sicken  you  with  the  recital  of  my  state, 
I  most  boldly  enter  upon  a  descrip¬ 
tion  thereof,  wh:  c''  but  give  you  a 
high  content.  But  only  will  1  briefly 
tell  you — how  I  am  indeed  the  most 
happy  of  women,  with  no  love  but  for 
my  household  &  my  husband  ;  &  no 
ambitions  but  in  his  thoughts  &  works. 
I  will  acknowledge,  &  it  may  please 


you  to  learn,  that  Master  Guest  is  in 
all  things  vastly  my  superior ;  each 
day  shows  mo  some  new  virtue,  I 
dreamed  not  he  had  in  him  :  &  those 
discoveries  ever  cause  me  a  fresh  re¬ 
joicing.  Ilis  attentive  care  for  me  is 
delicate  &  respectful  in  its  evidence  : 
his  belief  in  me  &  his  tender  love — 
stimulate  me  to  a  like  return. 

Our  means  being  good,  I  have  no 
sordid  thoughts  thereon  :  &  so  the 
days  pass  well. 

Sir,  my  love  for  you  is  of  another 
nature,  as  indeed  it  sli'*  be  :  &  those  I 
have  once  loved,  I  love  ever,  &  with 
the  same  equalness  of  affection.  My 
first  &  my  last  daily  thoughts  are  yours  : 
&  I  pray  with  frequency  for  your  health 
&  happiness,  &  for  the  safety  &  welfare 
of  y^  country. 

Ah  !  Sir,  there  is  but  one  thing  : 
You  have  never  known  me— What  I 
was. — What  I  am— What  I  might  have 
been  .  .  .  are  as  nothing  to  you  .  .  . 
for  an  adverse  tide  rolled  me  back 
from  you  in  a  fashion  wh:  shewed 
well,  it  was  not  meant  we  s****  comfort 
each  other.  Nevertheless  in  our  vari¬ 
ous  ways  have  we  not  both  cause  for 
thankfulness.  And  Sir  it  joys  me  now 
to  know  that  always  in  my  quiet  life, 
you  will  think  on  mo  with  lenient 
affectionateness :  for  the  knowledge 
that  I  am  content,  &  that  my  future 
will  (with  God’s  help)  be  made  perfect 
for  me,  must  indeed  comfort  &  content 
you  too.  I  am  in  all  love  and  truth 
Your  most  happy  child. 

Anne. 

— Tem2)le  Bar. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 


In  the  “  Mermaid  Series”  of  the  best  plays 
of  the  old  dramatists,  Mr.  Fisher  Uawia  is 
about  to  include  a  selection  from  the  works 
of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  The  plays  chosen  are 
"  The  Relapse,”  “  The  Provok’d  Wife,”  “  The 
Confederacy,”  and  ”  A  Journey  to  London.” 

The  many  admirers  of  the  author  of  ”  Self- 
U(lp”  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  Dr.  Smiles 
is  making  a  good  recovery  from  an  injury 
caused  by  a  fall — one  that  might  have  proved 
actio  us  to  a  much  younger  man. 


Messbs.  Chapman  Sl  Hau.  are  publishing  a 
third  and  cheaper  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lilly.  The  first  of  the  new  edition  will 
be  ”  Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought.” 
In  his  preface  to  this  work  Mr.  Lilly  says  : 

I  may  mention  that  the  pages  in  chap.  iv. 
on  the  subject  of  the  miraculous  were  very 
carefully  considered  in  proof  by  my  venerated 
friend  Cardinal  Newman,  and  that  suggestions 
and  sentences  of  his  find  place  in  them.” 

The  young  poets  of  Paris  have  elected  as 
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flaccessor  to  Paul  Verlaine  in  poetical  sover¬ 
eignty  Stephane  Mallarme,  translator  of  poems 
of  Poe  and  anthor  of  “  L’Apres-Midi  d’an 
Panne,”  whose  portrait  by  Whistler  is  a  mas 
terpiece. 

A  popuLAB  analysis  of  poetry,  dealing  with 
its  natnre,  power,  and  art,  with  exercises  and 
examples,  by  the  Bav.  W.  H.  Stanley,  will  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  Abbott,  Jones  &  Co.  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  days. 

M.  H£;oeb,  Charlotte  Bronte's  teacher  in 
Brnsseis,  who  plays  so  great  a  part  in  “  Vil- 
lette,”  died  on  May  6th,  aged  eighty  seven. 

Btbon's  admirers  may  be  interested  in  hear¬ 
ing  that  among  some  relics  of  the  poet  which 
Messrs.  Foster  sold  on  Wednesday  last  was  a 
very  finely  painted  miniature  of  Byron,  in  a 
gold  bracelet,  with  his  hair,  and  the  hair  of 
Sophia  Maria  Byron,  Frances  Leigh,  and  Sir 
P.  Parker.  It  realized  fifty  guineas. 

Db.  F.  J.  FcBNivAiiii,  who  is  an  eminent  au¬ 
thority  on  the  English  language  and  literature 
of  the  Elizabethan  era,  says  that  Shakespeare’s 
name  was  pronounced  ”  Sbahkspair,”  the  a 
having  the  sound  of  a  in  ”  father,”  and  the 
eare  sounding  as  ”  air.” 

A  WELL-KNOWN  German  savant  and  traveller, 
Herr  Brettschneider,  whose  long-projected 
work  on  “  Botanical  Discoveries  in  China” 
will  shortly  be  published,  has  just  prepared  a 
special  map  of  China  and  the  neighboring 
countries.  It  is  based  on  his  own  verification 
of  the  Jesuit  surveys  made  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  to  the  extraordinary 
accuracy  of  which  he  bears  testimony,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  the 
Russian  explorer  Boborovsky  and  the  French 
traveller  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans. 

M.  Chablois,  of  Nice,  announces  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  small  planet,  which,  if  all  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  prove  to  be  really  new,  will  raise  the 
whole  number  known  to  420. 

Mb.  E.  a.  FrrzoEBALD  will  contiibnte  to  a 
forthcoming  number  of  the  lievue  de  Paris  an 
article  descriptive  of  his  recent  exploration  of 
the  New  Zealand  Alps.  The  publication  of  this 
article  will  precede  that  of  the  more  important 
work  which  Mr  Fisher  Unwin  has  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  sole  survivor  of 
Lord  Palmerston’s  Cabinet,  which,  forty  years 
ago,  drew  up  and  contracted  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  the  basis  of  England's  subsequent  deal- 
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iugs  with  Turkey,  has,  in  a  small  volume  soon 
to  be  issued  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  supplied 
the  want  of  a  brief  narrative  of  the  chain  of 
events  which  have  led  to  the  position  now 
held  by  England  with  regard  to  the  Eastern 
Question. 

English  papers  pronounce  Henry  Seebohm, 
who  has  just  died,  as  the  greatest  of  English 
ornithologists.  His  “  History  of  British  Birds 
and  their  Eggs”  is  not  only  a  classic  ;  it  is  the 
ultimate  authority  on  British  ornithology. 

The  seventh  and  concluding  book  of  the 
series  of  Historical  Beading  Books,  which  Mr. 
H.  O.  Arnold  Forster  has  written,  under  the 
title  of  ‘‘  Things  New  and  Old,’  ’  was  issued 
lately.  The  volume  contains  the  story  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history  from  the  accession  of  George  I. 
down  to  the  present  date,  with  numerous  illns- 
trutions  and  authentic  poitraits. 

Zola's  enemies  are  preparing  an  anthology 
of  the  objectionable  words  and  phrases  in  his 
works,  to  be  presented  to  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  when  he  next  offers  himself  as  a  candi¬ 
date. 

We  learn  from  Paris  that  among  the  New 
Year  appointments  to  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  French  In¬ 
stitute  are  the  following  Americans  ;  Profes¬ 
sor  Simon  Newcomb,  the  astronomer  ;  Alex¬ 
ander  Agassiz,  the  naturalist ;  and  Professor 
Henry  Augustus  Rowland,  the  physicist. 

Laubence  Hutton  will  issue  daring  1896 
three  more  vclumes  of  liteiary  landmarks. 
The  expected  books  deal  with  London,  Ven¬ 
ice,  and  Paris. 


MISCELLANY. 

English  Chabitt.  -  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
there  is  much  in  the  condition  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  which,  far  from  being  regarded  with  pride, 
can  only  be  considered  with  feelings  of  deep 
humiliation.  That  there  are  particulars  in 
which  the  laws,  institutions,  customs,  and 
habits  of  foreign  nations  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  imitated  at  home,  no  sensible  English¬ 
man  will  deny  ;  but  taking  a  broad  view  of 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
other  conntries,  asVompared  with  those  which 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Britons  of  the  present 
day,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  when 
the  advantage  rests  with  the  foreigner,  it  is 
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dne  more  to  natural  causes  than  to  the  acts  of 
rulers  or  of  legislatures.  The  educated  man 
and  the  traveller  know  that  the  republican 
f jrm  of  government  is  not  necessarily  more 
favorable  to  freedom  than  that  of  tbe  consti- 
lational  monarchy,  and  that  if  the  British 
working  man  finds  himself,  as  he  often  un¬ 
doubtedly  does,  in  some  new  countries,  in  bet¬ 
ter  circumstances  than  he  did  in  the  old,  this 
is  dne  not  so  much  to  the  government,  laws, 
or  institutions  of  the  land  of  his  adoption,  as 
to  the  immense  undeveloped  resources  and 
wide  fields  of  labor  which  almost  all  new  coun¬ 
tries  offer  to  the  industrious  immigrant.  No 
one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  assert  that  the 
British  Constitution  is  perfect,  or  that  its  in¬ 
stitutions  and  laws  are  incapable  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  but  having  travelled  widely,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  speaking  broadly,  that  in  no  country, 
and  under  no  form  of  government,  are  more 
equitable  laws,  purer  justice,  and  more  right¬ 
eous  administration  to  be  found,  and  personal 
rights  and  liberties  more  respected,  than  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  in  no  country  do  the  rich 
tax  themselves,  either  voluntarily  or  by  law, 
as  heavily  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  as  in 
Great  Britain.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  latter 
country  that  a  man  who  is  a  pauper  can  at  any 
age  claim  relief  as  a  right  at  the  hands  of  the 
community.  In  all  other  countries  relief  is 
granted  either  as  an  act  of  charity  or  of  expe¬ 
diency.  The  sum  raised  by  poor  rates  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  1890 
was  £20,460,693.  Part  of  this  sum  was  ex¬ 
pended  on  police,  highways,  etc.  The  actual 
relief  given  to  the  poor  in  the  same  year,  and 
toward  which  each  ratepayer  was  compelled 
by  law  to  contribute,  was  in  England  at  the 
rate  of  5s.  9|d  per  head  of  the  estimated  popu¬ 
lation. 

In  some  districts  of  Switzerland  the  com¬ 
munes  own  corporate  property  in  the  profits 
of  which  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  share, 
bat  his  claim  is  based  on  his  rights  as  a  citi¬ 
zen,  not  as  a  pauper,  and  therefore  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor  man  is  entitled  to  his  portion. 
In  no  other  country  in  the  world  are  hospitals 
maintained  so  entirely  by  tbe  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  tbe  rich  as  in  Great  Britain. 
Even  in  America,  the  land  of  our  children, 
there  is  no  poor  law  in  our  sense  of  the  term, 
and  the  principal  hospital  of  New  York  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  taxation.  This  is  still  more 
the  case  in  all  continental  countries.  On  one 
Snnday  in  every  year  the  church  going  popu¬ 


lation  of  London  (and  other  large  towns  in 
Great  Britain  do  the  same)  tax  themselves  vol¬ 
untarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals  to  the 
average  amount  of  about  £50,000,  while  the 
well-to-do  artisans,  aided  by  2000  ladies  who 
collect  money  on  a  certain  fixed  Saturday  in 
the  year  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  add 
about  £15  000  a  year  to  the  above  sum.  It  is 
no  idle  boast,  but  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  no  country  and  no  city  in  the  world  can 
show  anything  like  the  amount  of  voluntary 
self-sacrificing  w’ork  in  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  sick,  which  is  to 
be  found  within  the  British  Isles  or  its  me¬ 
tropolis. — Nineteenth  Century. 

Obiqin  of  the  Boebs.— It  is  extremely  inter¬ 
esting,  at  tbe  present  moment  (says  Mr.  Gan- 
thony  in  the  Sketch),  to  inquire  as  to  who  and 
what  the  Boers  really  are,  and  whence  comes 
this  heroic  and  stubborn  defence  of  their  rights 
which  has  exalted  these  South  African  agri¬ 
culturists  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  After  tbe 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis 
XIV.,  numbers  of  Huguenots  in  1688  left 
France,  and  settled  in  Gape  Colony  under  the 
Dutch,  who  then  bad  possession  of  it,  which 
Government  at  that  time  denied  tbe  very 
privileges  to  the  Huguenots  that  their  de¬ 
scendants  and  those  of  the  Dutch  have  until  re¬ 
cently  denied  the  Johannesburgers,  which  has 
led  to  this  unfortunate  revolt  against  the  Gov- 
'ernment  of  the  Transvaal,  as  in  the  eighteenth 
century  it  led  to  the  French  exodus  from  Cape 
Colony.  Two  centuries  ago,  when  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  in  Gape  Colony  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Governor  for  electoral  rights.  Van  der  Stell 
was  enraged,  and  dismissed  them  with  a  se¬ 
vere  reprimand,  “  to  restrain  their  French  im¬ 
pertinences,”  which  had  a  parallel  in  Pretoria 
lately,  when  some  reasonable  appeal  for  rep¬ 
resentation  by  tbe  Uitlander  was  ”  received 
with  jeers”  by  the  members  of  the  Baadzaal. 
In  1709  the  use  of  French  in  addressing  the 
Government  on  official  matters  was  publicly 
forbidden.  In  1724  the  Church  Service  in 
French  was  permitted  for  the  last  time,  and 
seventy  years  after  tbe  arrival  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  in  Sooth  Africa  their  children  ceased  to 
speak  French  entirely.  When  the  settlers 
could  bo  longer  endure  the  tyranny  of  the 
Dutch,  they  ”  trekked,”  or  tracked,  into  the 
interior,  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  ns  likely 
that  tbe  Dutch  speaking  Frenchmen  are  more 
entitled  to  be  called  the  owners  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  than  the  Dutch  themselves — that  is,  if  we 
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consider,  as  civilized  nations  do,  that  the 
original  native  has  no  territorial  rights  what¬ 
soever.  If  the  original  Hagnenots  have  been 
deprived  of  their  langnage,  they  have  not  been 
deprived  of  their  names,  and  those  we  find  all 
through  South  Africa  :  Du  Plessis,  Malherbe, 
Bousseau,  Fouche,  De  Villiers,  Du  Toit,  Malan, 
Marais,  Jouidan,  Mesnard,  Du  Pre,  Nolier,  Le 
Febie,  Gordier,  Belief,  Le  Boux,  Theron,  Hu¬ 
go,  Le  Grange,  and  dozens  of  others.  What 
are  the  names  they  gave  to  the  homes  they  es¬ 
tablished  if  not  French — Normandy,  Le  Parais, 
Lamotte,  Bhone,  Champagne,  Languedoc,  ttc.  ? 
The  name  of  the  Commandant-General,  Jou- 
bert,  is  French,  and  he  is  probably  also  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  one  of  those  who,  in  1688,  exiled 
themselves  from  France  for  the  sake  of  their 
religious  liberty.  The  names  of  the  Boers,  de 
Beer  (not  Fun  Beer),  Du  Toitspon,  whose  farms 
were  despoiled  when  diamonds  were  found  in 
Kimberley,  are  obviously  of  French  origin,  so 
that  it  would  appear  that  the  President  of  the 
French  Bepublic  has  more  reason  for  olfering 
sympathy  than  the  German  Emperor. 

The  New  Photoqbapht. — It  is  some  time 
since  a  scientific  discovery  of  real  importance 
has  excited  so  much  interest  and  popular  at¬ 
tention  as  Boentgen's  recent  work  on  certain 
hitherto  unknown  rays  of  light  has  done.  Nor 
is  the  reason  of  the  popular  interest  difficult 
to  find,  for  the  application  of  the  discovery  to 
the  photography  of  hidden  structures  is  a  feat 
sensational  enough  and  likely  to  stimulate 
even  the  uneducated  imagination.  To  facili¬ 
tate  a  more  accurate  conception  of  what  these 
rays  possibly  are  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  our  knowledge  as  it  stands  at 
present.  As  is  well  known,  besides  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rays  of  light  constituting  the  visible  spec¬ 
trum,  there  are  certain  others  which  are  not 
perceptible  to  our  ordinary  senses  which  have 
their  place  at  either  end  of  the  visible  scale, 
and  which  are  characterized  by  certain  very 
definite  physical  properties  ;  such  rays  are 
known  as  the  infra  red  and  ultra-violet  rays. 
These  rays,  although  invisible  to  our  unaided 
vision,  still  conform  in  their  general  proper¬ 
ties  to  our  nsual  conceptions  of  light— that 
is,  they  are  refrangible  and,  in  varying  de¬ 
gree,  obey  the  usual  canons  of  opacity.  They 
differ,  however,  from  their  more  familiar 
brothers  in  (heir  wave  length  and  chemical 
and  physical  effects.  With  the  new  rays  of 
Professor  Boentgen— the  x  rays,  as  he  has  pro¬ 
visionally  named  them  -the  case  is  very  differ- 
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ent,  for  their  properties  are  altogether  unlike 
anything  that  has  been  known  before,  with 
the  exception,  possibly,  of  certain  rays  discov¬ 
ered  by  Professor  Zeuger  and  others. 

The  observation  that  led  to  their  discovery 
can  be  repeated  by  any  one  possessing  the 
necessary  apparatus,  and  is  as  follows  :  A  dis¬ 
charge  from  a  large  induction  coil  is  passed 
through  a  Crookes's  tube  ;  the  tube  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  close  fitting  shield  of  black 
paper.  If  some  paper  covered  on  one  side 
with  barium  platino-cyanide  is  now  held  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tube,  it  is  possible  to  see 
in  a  completely  darkened  room  that  the  paper 
lights  up  with  a  brilliant  fiuoresceuce.  Bays 
are  present  then  which  are  capable  of  passing 
through  black  paper— a  substance  which  is,  of 
course,  quite  opaque  to  ordinary  rays — their 
passage  being  shown  by  their  causing  the 
barium  salt  to  fiuoresce.  This  property  of 
being  able  to  pass  through  substances  which 
are  opaque  to  ordinary  light  is,  of  course,  the 
property  which  is  of  so  much  importance  in 
the  “  new  photography,”  as  it  has  been  called. 
Although  in  this  way  able  to  pass  through 
many  substances  usually  called  opaque,  they 
yet  have  a  peculiar  standard  of  their  own  as 
to  what  they  will  and  will  not  pass  through  ; 
thus,  while  thick  metal  sheets  appear  to  be 
entirely  opaque  to  the  rays,  aluminium  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  relatively  transparent.  Ebonite, 
vulcanized  fibre,  carbon,  wood,  cardboard, 
leather,  and  slate  are  all  very  transparent, 
while,  curiously  enough,  glass  is  exceedingly 
opaque.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  we  are  in 
command  of  certain  peculiar  rays  which  have 
a  standard  of  opacity  of  their  own,  the  medi¬ 
cal  interest  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  bone 
is  opaque  and  flesh  very  transparent  to  them. 

The  application  of  all  this  to  photography 
is  obvious.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  some 
object  of  varying  opacity  to  these  rays  between 
an  excited  Crookes's  tube  and  an  ordinary 
photographic  plate  to  obtain  in  the  latter,  after 
development,  a  shadow  of  the  objects  which 
impeded  their  passage  most.  In  this  way  the 
bones  of  a  living  hand  have  been  successfully 
photographed.  Useful  as  these  rays  must 
prove,  there  is  one  disadvantage  from  which 
they  suffer  as  compared  with  ordinary  light 
rays.  As  yet  no  substance  has  been  found 
capable  of  refracting  them  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  the  use  of  lenses  in  connecciun  with 
them  is  therefore  as  yet  out  of  the  question, 
and  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain  profile  views 
or  silhouettes,  no  distance  or  detail  being  visi- 
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ble  in  the  negatives.  Still,  their  application 
to  medical  science  cannot  bat  be  followed  by 
important  resalts,  and  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis 
of  obscare  fractnres  and  internal  lesions  gen¬ 
erally  they  will  prove  valuable.  It  is,  of 
ooorse,  in  diseases  of  the  bony  system  that 
their  nse  will  be  likely  to  be  most  marked,  for, 
althongb  the  soft  parts  seem  to  have  a  certain 
selective  power  as  to  their  transmission,  it  is 
not  safficient  to  obtain  a  sharp  image  of  any 
of  their  constitaent  parts  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction  by 
regulating  the  exposure  and  by  sensitizing 
plates  especially  for  use  in  their  connection. 
Already  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this 
■  direction,  and  Professor  Mosetig,  of  Vienna, 
f  has  taken  photographs  which  showed  with  the 
I  greatest  clearness  and  precision  the  injuries 
caused  by  a  revolver  shot  in  the  left  hand  of 
I  a  man  and  the  position  of  the  small  projec¬ 
tile.  In  another  case  the  same  observer  de¬ 
tected  the  position  and  nature  of  a  malforma¬ 
tion  in  the  left  foot  of  a  girl  with  entire  suc¬ 
cess. — British  Medical  Journal. 

How  A  Houdat  Should  be  Spent.— The 
complex  conditions  of  modern  working  life 
make  the  absolute  need  of  a  holiday  more  ap¬ 
parent  every  year.  In  all  classes  of  life,  from 
emperors  down  to  the  humblest  workers,  we 
do  as  much  in  a  week  as  our  forefathers  were 
accustomed  to  do  in  six  months,  end  the  need 
I  for  recuperation  is,  therefore,  so  much  the 
t  greater,  and  fortunately  the  means  for  supply- 
I  ing  this  need  have  grown  ooincidently  with 
I  it.  The  enormous  increase  in  facilities  of 
.  locomotion  which  is  a  notable  characteristic 
of  the  present  day  enables  even  those  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  to  go  far  afield  ;  neither  can  there 
I  be  any  doubt  that  a  complete  change  of  air, 
L  icenery,  and  surroundings  is  a  very  powerful 
factor  for  good  in  the  treatment  of  those 
I  vearied  with  work  of  whatsoever  kind.  The 
I  days  are  gone  when  Islington  was  really 
I  “  merry’  ’  and  had  fields,  when  the  fisherman 
I  could  walk  to  Tottenham  and  find  a  clear  Lea 
to  exercise  his  craft  upon.  There  are  still  left 
1  a  few  places  within  twenty  miles  of  London 
j  which  are  really  country,  and  not  given  up  to 
the  builder,  jerry  or  otherwise  ;  but  the  ma- 
‘  jority  of  holiday-makers  go  either  to  the  sea- 
j  side  or  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is  this  kind 
I  of  holiday  that  we  propose  more  particularly 
to  consider  now. 

I  It  may  be  well  asked,  “  Do  those  who  go  for 
a  holiday  set  about  it  in  the  majority  of  coses 


in  the  right  way  ?'*  and  the  answer  in  general 
is  “  No.”  First  of  all  comes  the  family  con¬ 
clave  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  important 
question  of  where  to  go,  which  generally  ends 
in  the  selection  of  some  place  favored  by  the 
younger  male  members  of  the  family.  And 
here  we  may  point  out  that  when  people  live 
together  all  the  year  round  it  is  the  greatest 
mistake  for  them  to  attempt  to  take  a  holiday 
together.  The  true  holiday  implies  much 
more  than  going  aw’ay  from  home  ;  it  means 
rest,  change  of  company,  being  taken  out  of 
one’s  self —this  last  item  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  all.  We  will  suppose,  then,  that 
the  holiday-maker  has  settled  the  matter  to 
his  or  her  satisfaction  and  has  started  with  a 
friend.  Let  him  beware  of  the  other  great 
mistake  so  constantly  committed — that  ot  try¬ 
ing  to  do  too  much.  To  rush  from  one  town 
to  another  ;  to  ”  do”  the  Ardennes,  Cologne, 
the  Rhine,  Nuremburg,  perhaps  Bayreuth, 
Styria,  and  more  or  less  of  Italy  in  six  weeks 
is  not  a  holiday  but  a  penance,  and  yet  there 
are  those  who  do  this  and  think  that  thereby 
they  are  laying  up  a  store  of  health  for  their 
return  to  work.  The  true  holiday  consists, 
not  in  doing  nothing,  but  in  having  nothing 
to  do  — it  is  the  sense  of  freedom,  the  feeling 
that  one  can  go  on  or  stop,  whichever  is  most 
convenient.  Trains  and  the  catching  of  them, 
the  baleful  superstition  that  “  objects  of  inter¬ 
est”  must  be  visited  and  inspected,  the  hurry¬ 
ing  from  one  hotel  to  another,  all  these  mar 
the  rest  which  is  sought. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  question  of  climate. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  general  rule  which 
is  followed  of  going  south  for  the  winter — un¬ 
less,  indeed,  Egypt  or  some  similar  place  be 
selected — is  wrong.  The  countries  to  go  to  in 
winter  are  those  where  winter  is  a  reality,  and 
where  means  are  and  can  be  taken  to  meet  it. 
Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  seen  at  their 
best  in  winter,  and  the  beauty  of  a  northern 
winter  night  is  inconceivable  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it,  while  the  dry,  windless,  cold 
atmosphere  braces  every  tissue  of  the  body, 
and  if  the  cold  begins  to  be  felt  too  much  the 
houses  are  really  warm,  and  warm  through¬ 
out.  Compare  this  with  a  shivering  day  on 
the  Riviera  where  the  art  of  keeping  houses 
warm  is  unknown.  The  same  argument  will 
apply  to  summer.  If  a  warm  country  is  se¬ 
lected  the  house,  the  food,  and  the  style  of 
clothing  will  be  found  in  keeping.  In  the 
variable  climate  with  which  we  are  favored  we 
can  neither  prepare  for  winters  like  the  last 
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nor  snmmers  like  that  of  1893  ;  bnt  at  least, 
when  we  can  go  to  a  coantry  blessed  with  cli¬ 
matic  regnlarity,  let  ns  visit  it  at  the  most 
favorable  time.  The  trae  holiday,  then,  is 
not  sach  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  as  it  seems 
at  first  sight. — Lancet. 

Danoebs  to  Swimmebs  fboh  the  Jelly  Fish. 
— Folkestone  enjoys  the  natural  advantages  of 
high  cliff  promenades,  magnificent  sea  views, 
and  most  invigorating  air  ;  and  as  its  snr- 
ronnding  neighborhood  abounds  in  rare  fos¬ 
sils,  plants,  and  butterflies,  it  presents  un¬ 
usual  charms  to  the  lover  of  nature.  It  was 
my  custom  to  go  down  to  bathe  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  repeatedly  I  have  been  the 
only  person  on  the  beach  ;  yet  I  was  sure  to 
find  Baker  sitting  in  his  boat,  for  it  was  his 
duty  to  be  there  at  five,  irrespective  of  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  his  clients.  For  divers  reasons  a 
short  flight  of  steps  was  attached  to  his  boat, 
and  as  I  mounted  them  in  order  to  make  a 
good  plunge,  he  observed,  “  Don’t  go  out  too 
far,  sir,  for  though  the  sea  is  smooth,  there’s 
a  strong  current  toward  the  pier.”  I  soon 
found  that  my  guardian  was  right,  so  I  struck 
off  as  if  going  down  channel.  It  was  most 
exhilarating.  The  only  signs  of  life  excepting 
myself  were  the  guardian  Baker  far  away  near 
the  shore  and  some  porpoises  in  front.  I  had 
bathed  near  to  porpoises  previously,  so  I  was 
not  afraid  of  them.  Being  a  fairly  strong 
swimmer,  I  had  every  confidence  in  my  pow¬ 
ers  ;  bnt  getting  a  little  tired,  I  lay  on  my 
back  motionless  and  watched  the  deep  blue 
of  the  sky  overhead. 

The  tide  had  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
carried  me  out  of  my  course.  I  turned  to 
swim  back  to  the  shore  ;  bnt  I  was  a  prisoner, 
and  tightly  bound  into  the  bargain.  I  could 
see  no  living  thing  near  me,  for  the  school  of 
porpoises  was  off  Dover  by  this  time,  and 
Baker  was  so  remote  that  he  appeared  smaller 
than  I  had  over  seen  him  before.  Bnt  I  was 
bound  round  the  limbs,  and  lashed  uncom¬ 
fortably  over  my  right  shoulder  and  under  my 
left  arm.  Instantly  I  assumed  anApright  posi¬ 
tion,  and  began  to  tread  with  each  foot  to 
keep  myself  above  water.  Surveying  my  chest 
and  arms,  I  caught  sight  of  slimy  threads  like 
fine  transparent  cords  enveloping  me.  The 
dreaded  jelly-fish,  Cyanm,  thought  I.  But 
where  is  it  ?  If  I  swim  about  I  may  go  right 
into  its  disk,  which  must  be  very  large  to  pos¬ 
sess  such  long  feelers.  I  got  my  left  hand  up 
to  my  right  shoulder,  and  passing  it  firmly 
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down,  I  broke  off  the  tentacles.  With  my 
right  hand  I  gave  greater  freedom  to  my  left 
arm.  It  was  not  the  strength  of  the  meshes 
that  affected  me  so  much  as  the  paralyzing 
power  of  their  poison.  In  another  moment  I 
tore  the  poison  threads  from  my  body  and 
legs  ;  and  then,  right  in  front  of  me,  I  saw  my 
enemy — a  dome  more  than  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  multitude  of  lashes  depend¬ 
ing  from  its  margih.  I  now  struck  out  for  the 
beach,  and  hard  work  I  had  to  reach  it ;  for 
I  was  smarting  all  over,  and  welts  were  ap¬ 
pearing  wherever  I  had  been  stung.  A  roll  in 
a  bed  of  nettles  could  not  be  productive 
of  greater  pain  and  irritation.  When  dressed 
I  got  into  Baker’s  boat  and  we  went  in  pursuit 
of  the  medusa.  Finding  one — whether  my 
embracing  friend  or  not  I  could  not  tell— we 
hauled  it  up  in  my  Turkish  towel,  and  I  took 
it  home.  Gyanae  was  placed  in  a  backet, 
which  it  filled  in  a  very  undignified  manner. 
It  was  my  intention  to  examine  its  poison 
threads  under  the  microscope  ;  but  this  ex¬ 
amination  never  took  place,  for  a  very  good 
reason.  All  day  I  went  about  with  a  very 
uncomfortable  feeling  until  I  tried  a  bath  in 
fresh  water.  This,  with  an  extra  share  of 
physical  exertion,  restored  my  comfort,  so 
that  next  morning  I  was  away  swimming  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  enjoyed 
myself  to  my  heart’s  content,  I  returned  to 
the  beach  without  any  encounter.  So  far  so 
good.  On  regaining  the  beach  I  proceeded  to 
dry  my  head  ;  but  on  scrubbing  my  face  with 
the  towel  in  which  the  day  before  I  had  car¬ 
ried  home  my  trophy,  I  suddenly  felt  the 
most  intensely  stinging  pains  I  had  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  My  eyes  were  poisoned,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  were  being  consumed  with 
intense  heat.  The  poison  had  not  been  washed 
out  of  the  towel.  The  pain  increased  so  that 
I  was  unable  to  open  my  eyes.  All  power 
over  the  voluntary  muscles  had  ceased.  On 
reaching  home,  I  tried  various  remedies,  bnt 
without  any  success,  until,  plunging  my  head 
in  cold  spring  water,  I  let  the  water  in  abont 
my  eyeballs,  and  so  gradually  recovered  power 
and  sight.  In  accounting  for  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  of  expert  swimmers  by  drown¬ 
ing,  this  particular  form  of  danger  does  not 
appear  to  have  presented  itself.  — Leisure  Hour, 

Is  Mas  Iumobtal? — A  discussion  has  been 
going  on  in  the  United  States,  of  which  Mr, 
Stead  gives  a  rtsurni  in  the  current  number  of 
his  quarterly  Borderland,  on  the  question  of 
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the  intrinsic  immortality  of  man.  It  is  enri- 
ons  that,  as  a  rale,  Englishmen  shonld  oon- 
foand  the  question  whether  or  not  man  is  im¬ 
mortal,  with  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
human  personality  survives,  or  does  not  sur¬ 
vive,  death — a  very  different  question,  and 
not  one  which  has  always  been  confounded 
with  it.  The  Chinese  generally  believe,  it  is 
said,  that  the  personality  of  every  man  sur¬ 
vives  the  death  of  his  body  for  some  genera¬ 
tions,  but  not  permanently,  and  regard  their 
ancestors’  spirits  as  more  or  less  active  for 
several  consecutive  periods  of  the  same  length 
as  a  bodily  life,  but  as  exhausting  even  their 
mental  and  moral  vitality  in  the  end,  as  they 
had  exhausted  their  bodily  vitality  in  the  space 
of  their  visible  life  here.  We  have  read  some¬ 
where  that  when  a  Chinese  was  asked  why 
then  he  believed  in  the  continued  existence 
of  Confucius  two  thousand  years  and  some 
odd  centuries  after  his  earthly  life,  he  replied, 
“Ah,  but  only  think  of  the  extraordinary 
stamina  of  that  man’s  mind,”  as  if  intrinsic 
power  to  resist  mental  decay  varied  from 
mind  to  mind,  and  as  if  even  Confucius  might 
be  slowly  exhaling  niw  that  exceptional 
stamina  which  had  endured  through  so  many 
ages.  Of  coarse  that  view  is  a  sort  of  magni¬ 
fied  reflection  of  the  common  human  experi¬ 
ence,  that  while  some  aged  men  seem  to  ex* 
haust  their  mental  and  moral,  no  less  than 
their  physical,  powers  in  this  short  existence, 
others  seem  to  grow  in  grasp  and  lucidity  and 
force  of  will  up  to  the  end.  It  is  dear  that 
while  in  some  men  mental  strength  long  sur¬ 
vives  bodily  strength,  in  others  bodily  vitality 
survives  mental,  and  the  mind  goes  before  the 
body  ;  naturally,  then,  it  is  presumed  that 
even  if  the  soul  and  body  are  separable,  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  the  survivor  of  the  two 
shonld  be  intrinsically  immortal  than  there 
was  why  that  which  went  first  should  have  been 
so,  though  we  can  now  see  for  ourselves  that 
it  was  not.  The  separability  of  the  soul  and 
body  only  shows  that  they  are  not  identical 
either  in  durability  or  in  anything  else.  But 
to  show  that  one  survives  the  other  no  more 
proves  that  the  survivor  is  immortal  than 
the  survival  ot  a  mother  of  a  son  shows  that 
that  mother  or  son  is  immortal.  We  do  not 
argue  that  because  the  body  sometimes  ap¬ 
pears  to  survive  the  mind,  the  body  will  never 
die,  and  we  must  not  therefore  argue  that  be¬ 
cause  the  mind  survives  the  body,  the  mind 
will  never  die.  Professor  Max-Miiller  appears 
to  believe  that  the  ”  self”  never  begins  to 


exist,  and  never  ceases  to  exist ;  but  that  the 
“  ego”  both  begins  to  exist  and  ceases  to  exist, 
being  the  product  of  circumstances  ;  but  like 
many  of  Professor  Max  Muller’s  beliefs  this  is 
a  view  which  requires  a  good  deal  more  ex¬ 
planation  than  he  condescends  to  give  us.  To 
most  of  us  the  ”  self”  and  the  **  ego”  are  as 
indistinguishable  as  the  ”  self”  is  from  ”  my¬ 
self.”  I  don’t  really  know  any  self  except 
myself.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  view  is  as  usual 
much  more  intelligible.  He  sugrjests,  without 
giving  it  precisely  as  his  own  conviction,  that 
man  is  not  so  much  intrinsically  immortal  as 
immorlalizable,  that  but  for  sin  he  would  have 
attained  to  immortality,  and  that  so  far  as  he 
can  avail  himself  of  the  redemption  offered  to 
him,  he  ma}'  become  so,  but  that  he  is  not 
necessarily  and  intrinsically  immortal  either 
for  evil  or  for  good. 

After  all,  what  seems  to  be  sufficiently  clear 
is  that  both  the  moral  evil  and  the  moral  good 
of  our  human  personality  survive  the  death  of 
the  body,  and  that  whether  man  is  intrinsi¬ 
cally  immortal  or  not,  he  continues  to  exert 
many  of  his  powers  after  his  bodily  dissolu¬ 
tion — to  suffer  for  the  evil  he  has  done,  as 
well  as  to  enter  into  the  joy  which  his  power  of 
discerning  and  loving  the  eternal  source  of 
being,  confers  upon  him  ;  and  that  we  cannot 
limit  confidently  either  the  one  power  or  the 
other.  It  certainly  cannot  be  shown  that 
either  progressive  purification  or  progressive 
degradation  necessarily  comes  to  an  end.  The 
view  of  the  pantheist  that  progressive  purifi¬ 
cation  ends  in  a  kind  of  absorption  and  the 
extinction  of  the  ”  ego,’’  seems  to  be  as  abso¬ 
lutely  forbidden  by  Christianity  as  any  doc¬ 
trine  can  be.  Where  our  Lord  says  that  be¬ 
cause  God  calls  himself  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  '*  all  live  unto 
Him,”  he  directly  forbids  the  pantheistic  and 
Buddhist  view  of  progress  as  dissolving  away 
the  personal  identity  of  human  beings.  If 
Christianity  be  true,  pantheism  even  for  the 
good  is  certainly  false.  And  still  more,  it  is 
false  for  the  evil,  for  whether  suffering  be 
eternal  or  not,  it  certainly  is  spiritual,  and 
lasts  as  long  as  the  spirit  survives  ;  nor  have 
we  the  smallest  vestige  of  evidence  that  the 
downward  progress  of  the  will  is  a  terminable 
process  and  comes  to  any  natural  end.  It 
may  do  so,  if  immortality  depends  only  on 
the  union  with  God.  But  there  is  certainly 
a  sort  of  antagonism  to  God  which  appears  to 
be  progressive  as  well  as  the  union  with  him, 
and  antagonism  means  conscious  existence  no 
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less  than  love  means  conscions  existence.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  if  man  be  what  Mr.  Glad- ' 
stone  terms  immortalizahle,  there  is  no  final 
reason  (unless  it  be  God's  mercy)  why  he 
should  not  be  immortalizahle  in  the  one  direc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  the  other  ;  and  that  while  a 
good  deal  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  experi 
enee  tends  to  show  the  durability  of  remorse 
and  the  persistence  of  the  growing  incapacity 
to  turn  back  after  a  certain  point  in  the  down¬ 
ward  stage  is  reached,  we  have  only  the 
vaguest  hope  to  rely  on  for  our  anticipation 
that  all  suffering  must  finally  end.  We  have 
no  experience  to  verify  the  death  of  the  soul, 
such  as  we  have  t)  verify  the  death  of  the 
body.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  suggests  that 
even  the  death  of  the  mind  may  be  an  illu¬ 
sion.  Certainly  the  memory,  which  is  of 
course  of  the  very  essence  of  personal  life, 
revives  in  the  most  wonderful  way,  when  it 
seems  to  be  wholly  gone,  and  its  failure  ap¬ 
pears  to  depend  as  much  on  the  flaws  in  the 
bodily  organization  as  the  effectiveness  of  a 
phonograph  depends  on  the  marks  left  in  the 
paper  on  which  the  vibrations  of  the  voice 
are  registered.  The  sadden  recovery  of  the 
memory  and  of  mental  vita'ity  which  not  nn- 
frequently  takes  place  at  the  moment  of  death, 
does  not  look  much  like  its  absolute  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  brain,  or  it  would  flicker  out  as 
the  brain  dies.  Indeed,  if  the  intelligence 
ever  survives  death,  that  seems  to  show  that 
while  the  dying  of  the  body  may  obstruct  the 
action  of  the  mind,  its  actual  death  does  not 
interfere  with  mental  life,  and  may  therefore 
even  quicken  it.  We  clearly  have  no  means 
of  saying  whether  the  mind  is  intrinsically 
immortal  or  not.  But  if,  as  (he  story  of  reve¬ 
lation  implies,  it  is  at  least  immortcUizable,  to 
use  Mr.  Gladstone’s  phrase,  it  may  endure 
both  for  evil  and  for  good,  and  certainly  does 
endure  both  for  evil  and  for  good  beyond  the 
limit  at  which  the  death  of  the  body  takes 
place.  Professor  Max  Muller's  view  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  self  which  persists 
through  an  indefinite  number  of  lives  not 
connected  together  by  any  chain  of  continu¬ 
ous  memory,  appears  to  us  the  sort  of  philo¬ 
sophic  conjecture  for  which  there  neither  is 
nor  can  be  any  proper  evidence  at  all.  It 
may  be  true  that  we  are  being  punished  or 
rewarded  now  for  what  we  did  in  a  state  of 
which  we  have  absolutely  no  record  or  mem¬ 
ory.  But  if  so,  we  are  certainly  not  intended 
to  recngnite  the  justice  either  of  God’s  punish¬ 
ments  or  of  his  rewards. 
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It  is  very  difScult  to  understand  the  confi¬ 
dence  with  which  Mr.  Stead  seems  to  rely  on 
direct  evidence,  received,  as  he  holds,  from 
the  other  world.  While  it  must  be  for  him, 
and  for  those  who  have  had  such  experience 
as  he  tells  ns  that  he  has  had,  very  impres¬ 
sive,  so  far  as  it  conveys  information  as  to 
what  formerly  happened  in  this  world — infor¬ 
mation  entirely  new  to  the  recipient — which  ^ 

the  recipient  had  other  means  of  adequately  b 
verifying,  it  is  the  reverse  of  impressive  when  I 
it  deals  with  allegations  as  to  the  spirit’s  ex-  I 
porience  after  death.  We  can  hardly  imagine  I 
that  experience  could  be  so  vague  and  so  nn-  [ 
like  what  we  mean  by /act,  as  the  sort  of  story  I 
usually  received  by  so-called  spiritualists 
from  the  other  side  of  the  veil,  though  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  autobiographical.  The  present 
writer  has  read  sheets  on  sheets  of  such  so- 
called  autobiography,  and  the  only  effect  it 
has  made  upon  his  mind,  is  that  those  who 
send  such  communications  must  have  entered 
a  world  of  mist,  in  which  there  is  neither 
definite  time  nor  definite  space  nor  definite 
form  nor  definite  color  nor  definite  judgment, 
but  in  which  “  naught  is  everything  and  every¬ 
thing  is  naught.”  Take  the  communication 
entitled”!  Awoke,”  with  which  Mr.  Stead 
concludes  the  article  on  ”  Is  Man  Immortal  ?” 
and  which  he  speaks  of  as  ”  curiously  sugges¬ 
tive  and  very  original.”  First  the  departed 
spirit  professes  to  have  felt  a  very  vivid  sense 
of  renewed  life  and  strength  ;  then  he  ex¬ 
plains  that  he  was  ”  unaware  of  his  surround¬ 
ings  and  unconscious  of  himself.”  "I 
mean,”  he  says,  ”  that  I  did  not  ask  myself 
where  and  what  am  I,  but  accepted  all  with¬ 
out  question,  as  one  does  generally  in  daily 
life  or  in  a  dream.”  Well,  we  could  not  find 
a  worse  w'ay  of  saying  that  life  was  vivid  and 
renewed  than  to  say  one  did  not  ask  one’s  self 
where  one  was  or  what  one  was,  but  that  one 
felt  just  as  one  does  in  a  dream.  In  daily 
life,  especially  when  it  is  vivid  life,  one  does 
not  feel  like  that  at  all.  Then  the  spiritual 
autobiographer  goes  on  to  explain  that  be 
kept  alternating  between  consciousness  and 
loss  of  consciousness,  the  consciousness  being 
the  consciousness  of  evil  forms,  who  stimn- 
lated  him  or  her  to  vindictiveness,  and  the 
loss  of  consciousness  being  like  a  fainting  fit. 
Then  gradually  thoughts  of  forgiveness  toward 
one  who  had  betrayed  him,  and  of  self-re¬ 
proach  for  having  been  full  of  selfishness  in 
relation  to  this  traitorous  friend,  steal  in,  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  dull  see-saw,  very  mistily 
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described,  he  manages  to  forgive  his  treacher* 
oas  friend,  and  to  do  something  toward  per- 
snading  other  misty  figures  to  give  up  their 
favorite  resentments  too  ;  and  so  the  chapter 
of  spiiitiial  autobiography  ends.  It  is  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  autobiography  of  a  person  whose 
vivacity  had  all  evaporated  at  the  moment  of 
death,  and  whose  subsequent  tooughts  and 
emotions  are  wreaths  of  mist.  If  this  is  real 
life  in  the  future  world,  we  fear  all  that  makes 
existence  vivid  and  graphic  must  end  with 
this.  In  fact,  the  so-called  accounts  given  of 
the  other  world  are  the  accounts  of  a  life 
which  has  ceased  altogether  to  be  definite, 
and  begun  to  copy  the  billowy  shapes  of 
camalus  clouds.  The  older  ghosts  are  alto¬ 
gether  more  impressive  than  the  modern 
ghosts  who  telegraph  their  experience  by  auto¬ 
matic  writing,  and  succeed  only  in  dissolving 
thought  and  dissipating  language. 

Monkeys  as  Gold  Miners. — Captain  E. 
Moss,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  tells  the  story  of  the  monkeys  who  work 
for  him  in  the  mines  :  “  I  have  twenty-four 
monkeys,”  said  he,  “  employed  about  my 
mines.  They  do  the  work  of  seven  able- 
bodied  men,  and  it  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
haman  laborers  to  say  that  they  do  a  class  of 
work  a  man  cannot  do  as  well  as  they.  In 
many  instances  they  lend  valuable  aid  where 
a  man  is  useless.  They  gather  up  the  small 
pieces  of  quartz  that  would  be  passed  unno¬ 
ticed  by  the  working  men,  and  pile  them  up 
in  little  heaps  that  can  easily  be  gathered  up 
in  a  shovel  and  thrown  in  the  mill.  They  are 
exceedingly  adept  at  catching  the  little  parti¬ 
cles,  and  their  sharp  eyes  never  escape  the 
very  things  that  the  human  eye  would  pass 
over.”  “  IIow  did  you  first  come  to  employ 
them  f’  “  When  1  went  digging  gold  I  had 
two  monkeys  that  were  exaeedingly  interest¬ 
ing  pets.  They  were  constantly  following  me 
abont  the  mines,  and  one  day  I  noticed  that 
they  were  busily  engaged  in  gathering  up  lit¬ 
tle  bits  of  quartz  and  putting  them  in  piles. 
They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  labor  very  much, 
and  would  go  to  the  mines  every  morning  and 
work  there  during  the  day.  It  did  not  take 
me  long  to  learn  their  value  as  laborers,  for  at 
that  time  our  working  men,  who  are  mostly 
natives,  were  unskilled,  and  oftentimes  almost 
nseless.  My  two  pets  had  not  worked  very 
long  before  I  decided  to  procure  more.  So  I 
immediately  procured  a  number,  and  now 
have  two  dozen  working  daily  in  and  about 


the  mines.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to 
watch  my  two  pet  monkeys  teach  the  new 
ones  how  to  work,  and  still  stranger  to  see 
how  the  new-comers  take  to  it.”  “  How  do 
yon  control  them?”  ‘‘They  control  them¬ 
selves.  They  work  just  as  they  please,  some¬ 
times  going  down  into  the  mines  when  they 
have  cleared  up  all  the  debris  on  the  outside. 
They  live  and  work  together  without  quarrel¬ 
ling  any  mure  than  men  do.  They  are  quite 
methodical  in  their  habits,  and  go  to  work  and 
finish  up  in  the  same  manner  as  human 
beings  would  do  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  them  at  their 
labor,  and  see  how  caiefnlly  they  look  after 
every  detail  of  the  work  they  attempt.” 
“  Whnt  character  of  labor  do  they  perform  ?” 
”  They  clean  up  about  the  mines,  follow  the 
wheelbarrows  and  carts  used  in  mining,  and 
pick  up  everything  that  falls  off  on  the  way. 
It  is  strange  how  they  will  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  tools  used  by  the  working  men  and 
a  piece  of  quartz.  They  only  keep  their  eyes 
on  and  make  a  fuss  abont  what  they  must 
recognize  as  particles  belonging  to  the  mines.” 

A  Kaitib  VVeddiso. — Having  resolved  to  at¬ 
tend  a  Kaffir  wedding,  w’bether  as  an  invited 
guest  or  otherwise,  the  visitor  to  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  has  first  to  make  choice  of  the  means  of 
arriving  upon  the  scene  of  action.  There  is 
generally  a  light  wagon,  in  which  he  can  be 
bumped  and  jolted  over  the  ”  veldt,”  shaving 
the  great  ant  hills  as  if  by  a  miracle,  with  all 
his  energies  concentrated  in  saving  his  head 
and  his  hat  from  being  smashed  against  the 
sides  of  the  cart,  the  horses  going  full  gallop 
most  of  the  time.  Or  he  can  ride,  with  the 
chance  of  his  horse  putting  his  foot  into  one 
of  the  deep  holes  made  by  the  ”  aard  vark,” 
or  ant-bear,  and  coming  to  most  signal  grief, 
a  thing  which,  fortunately,  seldom  happens. 
C  ming  to  close  quarters,  the  visitor  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  dignified  and  unaffect¬ 
ed  courtesy  with  which  he  or  she  (for  ladies 
are  equally  welcome)  is  received.  Here  is  an 
assemblage  of  what  some  highly  cultivated 
people  are  pleased  to  call  uncivilized  savages, 
less  than  half  clothed,  and  in  a  state  of  violent 
excitement,  which  at  times  seems  half  fren¬ 
zied  ;  yet  no  sooner  do  white  visitors  appear 
than  an  “Induna,”  or  head  ring  man,  ap¬ 
proaches  with  his  “  Inkose”  and  military  sa¬ 
lute  ;  the  best  seats  are  provided  close  to  the 
bridegroom,  and  Kaffir  beer  is  handed  to  the 
guests  in  gourds. 
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Meanwhile,  the  dances  are  being  carried  on 
with  a  fervor  that  never  wanes,  for  eight  or 
ten  hoars  at  a  stretch.  The  men  wear  the 
large  plumes  of  black  feathers,  which  cover 
their  heads  and  hang  down  their  backs.  With 
their  cowhide  shields  and  waving  spears  they 
are  continually  in  motion.  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  small  parties  of  Zulus  who  have 
been  brought  to  England  is  but  the  palest 
shadow  of  the  thrilling  sensation  inspired  by 
the  sight  of  some  hundreds  of  these  magnifi¬ 
cent  people  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  yet  observing  the  most  perfect  disci¬ 
pline  in  their  manoeuvres.  They  shout,  they 
grunt,  they  advance  and  retreat,  stamping 
nntil  the  ground  actually  trembles,  and  at  last 
fall  into  a  procession  which  moves  toward 
their  “  kraal,”  dancing  all  the  way.  From 
time  to  time  a  warrior  will  burst  from  the 
ranks  and  bound  with  a  sort  of  galloping 
action  several  yards  in  front  of  the  line.  He 
will  then  go  through  the  motions  of  attacking 
and  killing  bis  antagonist  amid  the  shouts  and 
cheers  of  bis  fellows  until  they  catch  him  up, 
when  he  falls  in,  and  is  followed  by  other 
eager  rivals,  all  thirsting  to  outdo  one  an¬ 
other. 

These  evolutions  are  watched  by  the  bride 
and  her  party  of  ladies,  who  for  these  occa 
sions  reserve  exceptionally  elegant  attire,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  skin  petticoat  and  several  rows  of 
beads,  with  the  much  prized  soda  water  bot¬ 
tle  wire  twisted  round  their  arms.  As  at 
home,  the  father  of  the  bride  occupies  a  spe¬ 
cially  important  position,  bis  tail  of  feathers 
frequently  extending  the  whole  length  of  his 
back.  The  bride,  surrounded  by  her  sisters 
and  friends,  usually  kneels  upon  a  mat,  fac¬ 
ing  the  line  of  dancers.  She  holds — for  what 
purpose  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine— a  shield 
and  a  knife  in  her  hands,  and  is  at  especial 
pains  to  assume  a  dignified  and  cynical  ex¬ 
pression,  as  of  one  who  finds  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  immeasurably  beneath  her  contempt. 
Here,  as  in  most  other  countries,  the  real  in¬ 
terest  of  the  wedding  centres  in  the  bride. 
Her  conduct  is  regulated  by  the  strictest  eti¬ 
quette,  and  for  one  day  in  her  life  she  enjoys 
a  mock  sovereignty  over  her  future  husband 
and  owner.  It  is  the  custom  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  leave  the  ranks  of  the  dancers  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  rush  up  to  the  bride  and 
address  to  her  some  description  of  badinage, 
more  pointed  than  would  be  considered  polite 
at  a  wedding  in  Mayfair.  The  lady,  if  she 
has  been  properly  drilled,  takes  not  the  slight- 
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est  notice  of  these  witticisms,  throwing  back 
her  bead  and  shutting  her  eyes  with  infinite 
scorn.  Nor  does  she  address  a  word  to  any 
one  except  her  attendants,  with  whom  she 
may  occasionally  laugh  and  joke. 

Daring  the  dancing  the  women  keep  up  a 
most  extraordinary  shrill,  tremulous  cry,  re¬ 
sembling  the  neighing  of  a  horse.  The  men 
accompany  tbeir^  stampings  with  a  song,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  perpenal  reiteration  of  three 
notes  in  a  minor  key.  It  is  plaintive,  and  not 
nnpleasing,  and  to  it  they  recite  their  poetry, 
such  as  “  So-and  so  is  a  big  lion,”  some  one 
else  a  ”  bigger  and  will  ent  him  up,”  and  so 
on,  with  hardly  any  variation,  hour  after  honr, 
while  the  dance  goes  on.  From  time  to  time 
Kaffir  beer  comes  round,  sometimes  in  a 
giurd,  sometimes  in  a  clay  calabash  shaped 
like  a  cocoanut  cut  in  halves.  It  is  ladled  out 
by  some  functionary,  and  served  with  profuse 
liberality.  Happily,  this  drink  is  not  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  as  it  looks.  It  is  of  the  consistency 
of  gooseberry  fool,  pinkish  in  color,  of  a  slight¬ 
ly  acid  taste,  and  resembling  wort  more  than 
English  beer. — South  African  Review. 

A  Novel  Cube  foe  Colds. — A  good  many 
new  cures  for  colds  have  lately  been  published. 
Perhaps  the  most  novel  and  the  most  hopefnl 
is  Dr.  Sebnee's.  Sebnee  employs  what  may 
be  considered  a  massage  variant.  He  per¬ 
cusses  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves 
supplying  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
with  a  small  hammer  made  of  India  rubber. 
Slight  sho(%s  upon  terminal  nerves  have  the 
effect,  ns  bus  been  experimentally  demonstrat¬ 
ed,  of  contracting  the  blood-vessels.  That  is, 
they  excite  the  activity  of  the  vaso  motor 
nerves.  Stronger  shocks  produce  dilatation 
of  the  same  blood-vessels,  no  doubt,  by  over¬ 
stimulating  and  so  exhausting  the  vaso-mo- 
tors.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  method  of  exer¬ 
cising  a  great  deal  of  control  over  those  nasal 
blood- vessels,  whose  altered  condition  consti¬ 
tutes  the  initial  stage  of  coryza.  In  the  in¬ 
ception  period  of  a  cold,  what  is  wanted  is  to 
set  up  contraction  of  nasal  and  naso-pharyngo- 
laryngeal  blood-vessels.  For  this  purpose 
slight  “  tappings”  with  the  india-rubber  ham¬ 
mer  are  to  be  resorted  to.  The  locality  to 
which  the  percussion  should  be  applied  is  the 
forehead,  just  above  the  root  of  the  nose  ;  and 
the  ”  taps”  should  follow  a  line  extending 
horizontally  outward  over  the  eyebrows.  The 
method  is  interesting,  and  based  on  physio¬ 
logical  reasoning. — Hospital. 


